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TO 


THE    KING. 


SIR, 

The  History  of  Greece  exposes  the  dan- 
gerous turbulence  of  Democracy,  and 
arraigns  the  despotism  of  Tyrants.  By  de- 
scribing the  incurable  evils  inherent  in 
every  form  of  Republican  policy,  it  evinces 
the  inestimable  benefits,  resulting  to  Liber- 
ty  itself,  from  the  lawful  dominion  of  here- 
ditary Kings,  and  the  steady  operation  of 
well-regulated  Monarchy!  With  singular 
propriety,  therefore,  the  present  Work  may 
be  respectfully  offered  to  Your  Majesty,  as 
Sovereign  of  the  freest  nation  upon  earth  ; 
and  that  Sovereign,  through  whose  discern- 
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ing  munificence,  the  interest  of  those  libe- 
ral arts,  which  distinguished  and  ennobled 
Greece  beyond  all  other  countries  of  anti- 
quity, has  been  more  successfiilly  promoted 
in  Your  Majesty's  dominions,  than  during 
any  former  period  in  the  British  annals. 
That  Your  Majesty  may  long  reign  the 
illustrious  Guardian  of  public  freedom,  and 
the  unrivalled  Patron  of  useful  learning,  is 
the  fervent  prayer  of 

Your  Majesty's 
Most  dutiful  Subject  and  Servant, 

JOHN  GILLIES. 


LomoK}   . 
Feb.  10,  1786. 


PREFACE. 


The  following  History  commences  with  the 
infancy  of  Gi-eece,  and  describes  its  gradual  ad- 
vancement towards  civilization  and  power.  But 
the  main  design  of  my  work  is  confined  to  the 
space  of  seven  centuries,  which  elapsed  from  the 
settlement  of  the  lonians  in  Asia  Minor  till  thie 
establishment  of  the  Macedonian  empire  in  the 
East ;  during  which  memorable  period,  the  arts 
and  arms  of  the  Greeks,  conspiring  to  excite  the 
admiration  and  terror  of  the  ancient  world,  justly 
merit  the  attentive  study  of  the  present  age,  and 
posterity.  In  the  general  revolutions  of  their  na- 
tional confederacy,  which,  though  always  loose 
and  imperfect,  was  never  altogether  dissolved,  I 
have  interwoven  the  description  and  principal 
transactions  of  each  independent  riepublic,  how- 
ever stnall  or  inconsiderable  ;  and,  by  comparing 
authors  seldom  read,  and  not  frequently  con- 
suited  for  historical  materials,  have  endeavoured 
to  trace  the  intricate  series,  and  to  explain  the 
secret  connection,  of  seemingly  detached  events, 
in  order  to  reduce  the  scattered  members  of 
Grecian  story  into   one    perpetual,   unbroken 
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narrative ;  a  design,  di£BicuIt  indeed*  and  new, 
yet  evidently  well  calculated  to  promote  the 
great  purposes  of  pleasure  and  utility. 

In  the  view  which  I  have  taken  of  my  subject, 
the  fluctuation  of  public  affairs,  and  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  war  and  fortune,  appear  scarcely  the 
most  splendid,  and  surely  not  the  most  interest- 
ing, portion  of  Grecian  Hbtory.  By  genius  and 
fancy,  not  less  than  by  patriotism  and  prowess, 
the  Greeks  are  honourably  distinguished  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  By  the  Greeks,  and 
by  them  alone.  Literature,  Philosophy,  and 
the  Fine  Arts,  were  treated  as  important 
concerns  of  state,  and  employed  as  powerftd 
engines  of  policy.  From  their  literary  glory, 
not  only  their  civil,  but  even  their  military 
transactions,  derive  their  chief  importance  and 
dignity*  To  complete,  therefore,  my  present 
undertaking,  it  seemed  necessary  to  unite  the 
history  of  arts  with  that  of  empire,  and  to 
combine  with  the  external  revolutions  of  war 
and  government,  the  intellectual  improvements 
of  men,  and  the  ever-varying  picture  of  human 
opinions  and  manners. 

In  the  execution  of  this  extensive  plan,  might 
I  assume  any  merit  to  myself,  it  would  be  that 
of  having  diligently  studied  the  Greek  writers^ 
without  adopting  their  prejudices,  or  copying 
their  narratives  with  servility.  Many  events, 
highly  interesting  to  the  citizens  of  Athens  or  of 
Sparta,  now  interest  no  more ;  concerning  many 
important  transactions,  anciently  too  familiar  to 
be  explained,  the  Modern  Reader  will  reasonably 
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expect  informatioh.  On  some  occasions,  there^ 
fore,  I  found  it  necessary  to  concentrate  and 
abridge  ;  on  others  to  dilate  and  expatiate ;  but 
have  never  sacrificed  that  due  relation  of  parta  to 
the'wholei  and  to  each  other,  or  violated  that 
unity  of  design  which  I  was  ambitious  to  attain 
in  the  present  History,  by  condescending  to  cppy 
or  translate.  Iii  the  Work  throughout,  I  have 
ventured  to  think  for  myself;  and  my  opinioins, 
whether  well  or  ill  founded,  are,  at  least,  my 
own. 

The  present  History  was  undertaken,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  it  written,  many  years  ago, 
by  the  advice  x)f  some  persons  of  taste  andleartt- 
ing,  who,  having  read  my  historical  introduction 
to  the  Orations  of  Lysias  and  Isocrates,  wished 
to  see  the  whole  series  of  Grecian  story  treated 
on  the  same  plan.  My  situation,  and  my  leisure, 
enabled  me  to  meet  their  wish  j  but  before  my 
manuscript  was  prepared  for  the  Press,  my  stu- 
dies were  interrupted  by  the  only  employment, 
not  enjoined  by  some  positive  duty,  which  I 
should  have  allowed  (such  are  the  sanguine  hopes 
of  authors!)  to  suspend  my  literary  labours. 
During  that  long  interval,  different  portions  of 
Grecian  History  have  been  ably  treated  in  En- 
glish, as  well  as  in  •  foreign  languages.     Yet,  as 


*  Among  the  foreign  works,  I  distinguish  with  pleasure  those  of 
Mr.  Meiners,  of  Gottingen.  To  the  author  of  this  History  it 
would  be  very  flattering  to  find  the  opinions  which  he  hazarded  in 
his  introduction  to  Lysias,  confirmed  in  a  subsequent  work  of  such 
a  respectable  scholar  as  Mr.  Meiners  (see  his  Geschichte  des  Luxus 
der  Athenienser,  Lemgo  1782),  were   it   not  extremely  natural 
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most  of  those  works  still  remain  incomplete,  and 
as  none  of  them  embrace  the  whole  fextent^of 
my  subject,  or  at  all  pre-occupy  my  plan,  I  ven- 
ture to  offer  the  present  History,  deeply  s^tisible 
as  I  am  of  its  imperfections,  to  the  indulgence 
of  the  public. 


that  writers,  who  draw  from  the  tame  sources,  should  advance  the 
same  facts,  and  deduce  similar  conclusions.  In  the  following  Hi^ 
torj,  iny  views  of  the  Pffthagorean  bandy  and  of  the  Piaionic  pkUoit^ 
phy,  though  sufficiently  remote  from  vulgar  opinion,  nearly  coincide 
with  those  of  Mr.  Meiners,  in  his  Geschichte  des  Ursprungs,  Fort- 
gangs,  and  Verfalls  der  M^ssenchafiien  in  Griechenland;  that  is, 
**  The  History  of  the  Origin,  Progress,  and  Decay  of  Philosophy  ii^ 
Greece :"  a  work  not  yet  completed,  but  which,  as  far  as  it  extends, 
I  will  venture  to  recommend  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  accu- 
rate treasuries  of  Greek  learning  contained  in  any  modern  tongue.  > 
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CHAP.   I. 


Jgiax?  qfthe  Progress  qfGviUzation  and  Power  in 
Greece t  preceding  the  Trajan  War.  —  History 
of  that  War. — Its  Consequences. 

\s  the  infancy  of  society^  men  are  occupied  mth  chap. 
the  business  of  the  present  hour,  forgetful  of  v  ^'_^  m 
the  past,  and  careless  of  the  future.    They  have  iptrodno. 
neither  ability  nor  inclination  to  contemplate 
their  public  transactions  in  the  impartial  light  of 
history,  far  less  to  treasure  and  to  record  them* 
Their  recent  victories  over  hostile  tribes  are  ce- 
lebrated in  the  artless  song^  or  commemorated 
by  the  rude  monument;  but  to  preserve  any  re- 
gular series  of  connected  events,  is  a  design, 
"srhich  they  enjoy  not  the  means  to  execute, 
scarcely  the  capacity  to  comprehend. 

>  Tacit;  Annal.  1.  iy,  c.  45. 
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Their  simple  and  obscure  adventures,  which 
thus  pass  unremembered  ,by  themselves,  rarely 
excite  the  inquisitive  curiosity  of  their  more  cul- 
tivated neighbours.     In     remote   ages  of  the 
world,  one  people  became  an  object  of  attention 
to  another,  only  as  they  became  considerable  ; 
for,  until  the  full  maturity  of  Grecian  refinements 
the  most  piolished  nations  of  antiquity  attempted 
not  to  investigate  the  nature  and  powers  of  itfan 
in  the  untutored  efforts  of  saV^ge  life.      The 
daring  spirit,  and  fierce  incursions,  of  the  Bar- 
barians in  the  east  of  Europe,  excited  terror  and 
cotisternation  among  the  more  civilized  and  more 
effeminate  inhabitants  of  Lesser  Asia  ^ ;  but  the 
luxurious  pride  of  the  latter  never  condescended 
to  examine  the  origin  and  history  of  the  people 
who  were  occasionally  the  object  of  their  fears, 
^'tlie  only  circumstantial  information  concerning 
both  the  Asiatics  and  the  Europeans,  must  be 
derived  from  the  early  historians  of  Greece;  and 
when  we  reflect  on  the  innumerable  causes  which 
conspire  to  bury  in  oblivion  the  exploits  of  rising 
communities,  there  is  reason  to  wonder  that  we 
should  know  so  much  concerning  the  ancient 
state  of  that  country,  rather  than  to  regret  that 
our  knowledge  is  imperfect. 

It  must  be  allowed,  however,  that  our  materials 
for  the  first  portion  of  Grecian  history,  are  rather 

*  The  LydiaiiS,  Phrygians,  &c.  History  and  Fable  attest  the' 
early  eivilization,  the  wealth,  a;nd  wickedness,  of  those  nations.  See 
particularJy  Herodotus,  1.  i.  c.  93..  &  seq.  and  Strabo,  1.  xi.  p.  552. 
&  fteq.  and  1.  xil.  aiid  xiii .  p.  $^2. 
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oopious  than  consistent.^    The  subject,  indeed,  chap. 
is  such,  as  a  very  cautious  writer  would  choose  en-       ^' 
tirely  to  avoid,  since,  whatever  authorities  he  fol- 

*  It  is  sufficient  to  read  Thucydides's  introduction  to  his  admired 
history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  to  perceive  how  little  correct  in* 
formation  could  be  obtained  by  that  diligent  inquirer  into  the  anti- 
quities of  his  country.  If  we  admit  the  common  chronology,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  scattered  fragments  of  Grecian  history 
^ere  preserved,  during  tMKeen  centuries,  by  oral  tradition.  The 
tales  or  rhapsodies  of  the  aoiBtu,  or  bards,  were  succeeded  by  those 
of  the  Cyclic  poets,  of  whom  an  account  is  given  in  Casaubon  ad 
Athenanim>  1.  vii.  c.  4.  Salmas.  in  Solin.  &  Schwarzius  Altdorf  in 
Diss,  de  Poetis  Cyclicis.  Composition  in  prose  began  with  the  use 
of  alphabetic  writing  about  six  centuries  before  Christ.  Plin.  Nat. 
Hist.  I.  V.  c.  29.  The  first  prose  writers,  or  more  properly  the  first 
wntor^  were,  Pherecydes  of  Syros;  Acusilaus  of  Argos;  Hellanicus 
of  Lesbos ;  Hecataeus,  and  Dionysius,  both  of  Miletus ;  ihe  last  of 
whom  flourished  in  the  65th  Olymp.  520  B.  C.  and  immediately 
preceded  Herodotus.  From  the  work  of  Herodotus,  which  forms, 
as  it  were,  the  shade  between  Epic  Poetry  and  History,  we  may 
judge  of  the  writings  of  his  predecessors  ;  from  whom,  and  from 
die  Cyclic  poets,  Anaximenes  of  Lampsacus,  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Julius  Cassar,  compiled  the  first  books  of  their  very  extensive 
but  inaccurate  collections.  Apollodorus,  Hyginus,  (and  many  others, 
whose  works  are  now  lost,)  combined  the  more  ancient  records, 
-whether  in  prose  or  verse,  with  the  additions,  and  embellishments  of 
the  lyric  and  tragic  poets.  When  the  Gf  eek  learning  became  known 
to  the  Romans,  this  compound  of  history  and  fable  furnished  the 
subject  and  the  incidents  of  innumerable  tragedies  to  £nhius,Acciu8, 
Livius  Andronicus,  &c.  After  the  downfall  of  Rome,  learning  took 
xefiige  in  the  eastern  world.  The  antiquities  and  darly  lustory  o£ 
Greece  agai&  became  objects  of  study  among  the  natives  of  that 
country;  but  the  heterogeneous  mass  oftruth  and  fiction  was  rather 
amalgamated,  than  purified,  by  Malala,.Cedrenus,  Tzetza,Constanti- 
BusMenasses,  and  other  Greekiof  the  middle  ages.  See  Heine, 
Not.  ad  JEneid.  H.  and  VossiUs  de  Historic^  Grsecis.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions,  the  Greek  writers  may  be  pronounced  extremely  carelesa 
in  matters  of  Chronology.  Herodotus,  who  has  beep  emphatically> 
styled  the  father  of  profane  history,  commonly  reckons  by  the  ages 
of  men.  The  accurate  histories  of  Thucydides  and  Xenophon,' 
wl^e   the  time,  of  each  event  is  precisely  ascertained,  compre- 
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CHAP.  Iows«  his  narrative  must,  in  some  parts,  be  liable 
V  j-^V^  to  objection.^    Yet  it  seems  essential  to  the  in* 
tegrity  of  the  present  work,  to  explain  from  what 
assemblage  of  nations  the  Greeks  were  formed, 
and  by  what  fortunate  steps  they  arrived,  from 
feeble  beginnings,  to  that  condition  of  manners 
and  society  in  which  they  are  described  by 
■Homer;  whose  immortal  poems,  a  meteor  in  the 
gloom  of  night,  brighten,  for  ^moment,  the  ob- 
scure antiquities  of  his  country. 
First  inha-      The  traditions  of  the  Greeks  agree  with  the 
Greece,     authentic  records  of  sacred  history,  in  represent- 
ing the  countries  afterwards  known  by  the  names 
of  Thrace,  Macedoh,  and  Greece,  as  peopled  at 
an  earlier  period  than  any  other  portion  of  the 
western  world.    The  southern  corner  of  Europe, 
comprehended    between    the    thirty-sixth    and 
forty-first  degrees  of  latitude,  bordering  on  Epirus 
and  Macedonia  towards  the  north,  and  on  other 


heod  no  more  tban  a  period  of  seventy  years.  Even  is  tbeir 
time  chronology  seems  not  to  have  been  cultivated  as  a  science, 
siuce  the  firat  specimen  of  that  kind  is  said  to  have  been  given 
by  Demetritis  Phalereus,  in  his  a^xunmy  oMtcrp^fpn,  about  the  mid- 
(De  of  the  fbmth  century  before  Christ  The  labours  of  Deme- 
trius were  corrected  and  extended  by  Philocorus  in  his  AfrBts, 
The  historian  Timaeus,  who  flourished  in  the  time 'of  Ptolemy 
PJiiladdphus,  first  arranged  his  narrative  in  the  order  of  Olym- 
piads, which  began  776  B.  C.  His  contemporary  Sosibius  gave  a 
work,  intitled  jcpovw  canpypupfi^  Apollodoms  wrote  the  ^rmfro^^ 
^(poputn  ;  and  on  such  chronologers  rents  the  credit  of  all  later  copa- 
f^ilersy  as  well  as  of  the  Arundelian  Marbles,  which  were  composed- 
only  264  years  before  Christ. 

'^  What  Strabo  (L  ix.)  says  of  the  first  historians  of  Attica, 
*^  that  they  difiered  widely  from  each  other  (»aAAa  $ie^i^uKrc$y' 
may  be  applied  to  all  profime  histories  of  those  early  tipet. 
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sides  sttrrouikted  by  the  sea,  was  inhabited  above  c  H  A  p. 
eaghteen  centuries  before  the  Christian  aera,  by  v      '     . 
many  snudl  tribes  of  hunters  and  shepherds, 
among  whom  the  Peksgi  and  Hellenes  were  the 
most  numerous  and  powerful.*     The  barbarous  The  Pe- 
Peksgi  venerated  Inachus  as  their  founder;  and,  Hdlenes. 
for  a  similar  reason,  the  more  humane  Hellenes 
respected  Deucalion.      From  his  son  Hellen, 
they  derived  their  geneiiil  appellation,   which 
originally  denoted  a  small  tribe  in  Thessaly^; 
and  from  Dorus,  Eolus,  and  lon^j  his  more  re*  The  latter 
ihote  descendants,  they  were  discriminated  by  -^^  ^^ 
the  names  of  Dorians,  Eolians,  and  lonians.®  nans,  Eo-. 
The  Dorians  took  possession  of  that  mountainous  lonians.  # 
district  of  Greece,  afterwards  called  Doris  :  the  \ 

lonians,  whose  name  was  gradually  lost  in  the  ^ 

more  illustrious  appellation  of  Athenians,  settled 
in  the  less  barren  parts  of  Attica :  and  the  Eo- 
lians peopled  Elis  and  Arcadia,  the  western  and 
inland  regions  of  the  Peloponnesus.*  Notwith- 
standing  many  partial  emigrations,  these  three  *^ 
original  divisions  of  the  Hellenes  generally  en- 
tertained an  affection  for  the  establishments 
which  hiad  been  preferred  by  the  wisdom  or  ca^ 
price  of  their  respective  ancestors;  a  circum- 
stance which  remarkably  distinguished  the  Hel* 
knic  from  the  Pelasgic^ra,ee^  While  the  former 
discovered  a  degree  of  uttachment  to  their  na» 

^  Mann.  Okou.  epocli.  6l    Apo^lo^or,  BlbMotfa.  L  ii. 

*  Tbucydid.  1.  L  c.  28.  .  ?  Stsrabo,,  L  viii.  p.  38J* 

•  Herodot.  1.  u  c.  56.  and  1.  vii.  c.  94* 
'  Diodor.  Siculus,  Lv. 

^  Heraclid.  FmkU  apud  Athenaeum,  1.  xin 
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tive  land,  seldom  found  in  barbarians  who  live 
by  hunting  or  pasturage,  the  ^tter,  disdaining 
fixed  habitations,  wandered  in  large  bodies  over 
Greece,  or  transported  themselves  into  the 
neighbouring  islands ;  and  the  most  considerable 
portion  of  thein,  gradually  removing  to  the  coast 
of  Italy  and  Thrace,  the  remainder  melted  away 
into  the  Doric  and  Ionic  tribes.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  twelve  centuries,,  obscure  traces  of  the 
Pelasgi  occurred  in  several  Grecian  cities;  a 
district  of  Thessaly  always  retained  their  name; 
their  colonies  continued,  in  the  fifth  century 
before  Christ,  to  inhabit  the  southern  coast  of 
•  Italy,  and  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont:  and,  in 

those  widely  separated  countries,  their  ancient 
affinity  was  recognised  in  the  uniformity  of  their 
rude  dialect  and  barbarous  manners,  extremely 
dissimilar  to  the  customs  and  language  of  their 
Grecian  neighbours," 
Colonies  Greece,  when  delivered  from  the  turbulence 
E^t»nd  of  a  rugged  race  of  men,  who  never  attained 
the  East,  much  consideration,  either  in  the  territories 
where  they  originally  dwelt,  or  in  those  to  which 
they  afterwards  removed,  was  not  left  to  be  slow- 
ly civilized  by  the  progressive  ingenuity  of  the 
Hellenic  tribes.  The  happy  position  of  a  coun- 
try, which,  forming  as  it  were  the  frontier  of 
Europe  with  Asia,  is  divided  only,  by  narrow 
seas  from  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  situate  within 
reach  of  those  parts  of  the  Ea»t  which  were  an- 
ciently most  flourishing  and  populous,,  naturally 

.  «^  Herodot.l.  i.    Dionys.  Halicarn.  I.  i,    Pausan.  l.Tiii. 
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invited  the  visits  of  travellers,  and  attracted  the  chap. 
es^tablishment  of  colonies.   These  transient  visits,  ^  _^'_ 
or  temporary  settlements,  were  marked  by  many 
signal  benefits,  the  memory  of  which  was  long 
preserved  by  the  gratitude  of  Greece,  and  Iheir 
merit  probably  exaggerated  by  her  fondness  for 
panegyric.     Even  those  Grecian  communities, 
which  justly  claimed  the  honour  of  superior  an- 
tiquity, acknowledged  themselves  indebted  to 
strangers  for  the  most  important  discoveries,  not 
only  in  religion,  but  in  agriculture  and  the  arts ; 
and  contented  themselves  with  the  glory  of  hav^ 
ing  diffused  a  borrowed  light  over  the  melan- 
choly gloom  of  ignorance  which  overspread  their 
neighbours.  ^^       But  national  vanity  at  length 
produced  a   material  change  in-  the  tradition. 
When  the  refined  descendants  of  the  rude  Greeks 
viewed  with  complacence  their  own  superiority 
in  arts  and  arms  Xo  all  the  nations  around  them, 
they  began  to  suspect  that  the  Gods  alone  were 
worthy  to  have  reared  the  infancy  of  a  people, 
who  eminently  excelled  the  rest  of  mankind. 
To  the  Gods  they  transferred  the  merit  of  the 
many  useful  inventions   communicated  by  the. 
generous  humanity  of  their  ancient  visitants  ;  aii ; 
ostentatious  fiction,  coloured  by  a  faint  semblance 
of  truth,  since  the  worship  of  several  divinities 
was  introduced    at    the    same    time,    and   by 
the    same    persons^®,    who   made    known    the 

**  IsocraUPan^r.  passim. 

'3  TheTytanSjIdaeiDactyli,  Triptolemosj&c.  Compare  Diodor 
Sicuh  1.  V.  and  Isocrat.  Panegyr. . 
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CHAP,  arte  most  sabservient  to  the  purposes  of  human 

wi^  life.^ 

New  coio-  While  fable  thus  disguised  the  benefits  oon* 
S^KOT™  ferred  by  the  first  transitory  voyages  into  Grfeece^ 
toantnes.  history  preserved  the  memory  of  four  permanent 
establishments,  fi^mied  successively  in  that  eoun* 
try  by  foreigners.  From  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth, to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy 
before  Christ,  an  inundation  of  Egyptians,  Phe- 
nidans,  and  Phiygians  overflowed  the  Hellenic 
coasts.  The  causes  assigned  for  these  emigra* 
lions  are  highly  consonant  to  the  manners  o£ 
remote  antiquity,  as  described  by  sacred  and  pro- 
fane authors:  hatred  of  a  rival,  impatience  of  a 
superior,  in  one  instance  the  persecution  of  a  bro- 
ther and  an  enemy,  and,  in  general,  that  uneasy 
restlessness  of  disposition,  which  universally  pre- 
vails among  men,  who  have  become  sensible  of 
their  own  powers,  without  having  sufficiently^ 
learned  4Ep  direct  them  to  the  happy  pursuits  of 
arts  and  industry."^  The  principal  colonies 
were  conducted  by  Cecrops^*  and  Danaus,  Egyp- 
tians, who  respectively  settled  in  Athens  and 
A. c.  1556.  Argos;  Cadmus^^   a  Phenician,  who   founded 

148'' 

1493I  Thebes  in  fioeotia  j   and  Pelops,  a  Phrygian^*, 

1350.  <^}iose  descendants  intermarrying  with  those  of 

Danaus,  King  of  Argos,  and  Tyndareus,  King  of 

I^acedaemon  or  l^^arta,  aoquired  in  the  person  of 

M  Diodor.  Sicul.  l.v.  Isocrat.  P&n^yr. 

^  Isocrat.  Hellen.  sub  initio.    Find.  Olymp.  1. 

»®  Strabo,  1.  ix.  and  Plut.  in  Theseo, 

*7  StrabOy  ibid,  and  Isocrat.  Hellen. 

»8  Isocrat.  Panathen.    Thucydid.  1.  i.    Diodor.  I.  iv. 
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A^amesmon  so  powerful  an  ascendant  ip  the  chap. 
Peloponnesus.  ^^  The  family  of  Deucalion  still  v  ^h^ , 
reigned  in  Thessaly-;  but  Thebes,  Athens, 
Argos,  and  Sparta,  which  were  long  regarded 
as  the  principal  cities  of  Greece,  thus  /dl 
under  the  dominion  of  four  foreign  lines  of 
princes,  whose  exploits,  and  glory,  and  mis- 
fortunes, are  immortalized  by  the  first  and 
noblest  productions  of  Grecian  genius.  * 

The  countries,  which  these  adventurers  aban-  improve- 
doned,  had  not,  according  to  modem  ideas,  at-  troduced 
tained  a  very  high  degree  of  maturity  in  laws  and  ^^i^nie« 
government.     It  .cannot,*  however,  be  doubted,  into 
that  the  natives  of  Egypt  and  the  East  were    ^^^^' 
acquainted  with  many  improvements  unknown 
to  tte  Hellenic  tribes.     Conjectures  Me  not  to 
be  placed  in  the  rank  of  facts ;  yet,  in  mattery 
so  ancient  and  obscure,  we  may  be  aUowed  to 
conjecture  from  the  only  facts  on  record,  that 
the  invaders  of  Greece  introduced  into  that 
countiy    the    knowledge    of*  the     Phenician 
alphabet;  improved  the  practice  of  agriculture  j 
multiplied  the.  rites    of  religion ;    discovered 
to  the  Greeks  several  uses  of  the  metals ;  but, 
on    the    other    hand,    gradually:  adopted,    in 
their  turn,  the  Grecian  language,   and  gene* 


^Thucyd.  l.i.    Diodor.  L  iv.    Isoorat.  Panatlien* 

*<*  The  works  of  Homer  and  Pindar^  and  the  writings  of  the 

Greek  tragedians.    In  these,  and  scarcely  any  where  else,  the  stones 

ofCadmusySemele,  Bacchus,  Amphitryon,  Hercules,  Oedipus,  &6. 

may  he  i*ead  with  pleasure  and  advantage;  for  as  Strabo,  L  ix»  says, 

'*  Ail  there  is  monstrous  and  tragic  land." 
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rally  conformed  to  the  Grecian   customs  and 
institntions.  ^* 

ThePhe-  The  introduction  of  the  Phenician  alphabetwas 
"l^t*^  an  improvement  too  delicate  and  refined  to  be 
imipediately  attended  with  any  important  con-» 
sequences.  The  gross  understandings  of  the  Hel- 
lenes could  not  easily  comprehend  the  utility  of 
such  an  ingenious  invention.  The  knowledge  of 
it  was  acquired  and  preserved  by  a  few  indi- 
viduals^ of  more  enlightened  minds ;  but  the 
far  greater  part  of  the  nation  long  contented 
themselves  with  the  ancient  mode  of  picture- 
writing,  which,  however  limited  in  its  applica- 
tion, seemed  sufficient  to  express  the  simplicity 
of  their  rude  ideas. 
Several  The  Pheuicians  were  well  acquainted  with  the 

uses  of  the  .  .  ,  i-  7.         ,  ^ 

metals.  preciOus  metals  as  the  medmm  of  exchange.  But 
the  uniform  transactions  of  the  Greeks,  asi  yet 
required  not  any  such  nicety  of  refinement. 
Even  during  the  Trojan  war,  cattle,  being  the 


^*  Compare  Herodotus,  1.  v.  c.  59.  1.  vii.  passim.  Montfaucon, 
Palseograph.  Grsec.  1.  ii.  Plin.  1.  v.  c.  56  &  57.  Hyginus,  Fab.  274. 
and  Ephorus  apud  Diodor.  1.  v. 

**  Herodotus  mentions  three  inscriptions  on  three  tripods,  con- 
secrated in  the  temple  of  Ismenian  Apollo.  The  first,  of  Am^^hi- 
tryon ;  the  second,  of  the  son  of  Hippocoon ;  the  third,  of  Laodamus 
the  son  of  Eteocles.  The  inscriptions  <m  the  shields  of  the  heroes 
\vho  besieged  the  capital  of  Eteocles,  are  noticed  by  JBschylus,  in 
his  tragedy  intitled,  "^  The  Seven  against  Thebes."  Yet  we  know 
from  Homer,  Iliad  vi.  that  when  Prsetus  sent  Bellerophon  to  the 
King  of  Lycia,  he  gave  him,  not  a  written  letter,  but  cnj/ictra  Mypa, 
jnoumful  signs.  Writing  could  not  be  common  till  many  centuries 
afterwards^  since  the  first. written  laws  were  given  in  Greece' only  six 
centuries  before  Christ    Herodot.  L  ii.    Strabo,  1.  vi 
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oommodity  of  most  general  demand,  was  univer-   o  H  A  p, 
sally  regarded  as  the  most  convenient  measure  of  v  -^  ,^  j 
value.  ^     It  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether 
gold  or  iroH  be  more  advantageous  to  man,  the 
one    by   exciting  his  industry,   the   other  by 
seconding  that  industry  in  all  the  variety  of  usefiil 
arts.     The  discovery  of  iron  in  Greece  afforded  Extenrion 
the   necessary  implements   of  agriculture,  the  culture, 
gradual  extension  of  which  alike  improved  the 
sterility  of  the  soil,  and  the  rudeness  of  the  in- 
habitants.    Before  the  arrival  of  Egyptian  colo- 
nies, the  cultivation  of  the  ground  might  occa- 
sionally employ  the  divided  industry  of  scattered 
families;  but  this  valuable  art  was  not  considered 

^  In  a  well-koown  passage^  Horner^  after  jnentioning  other 
articles  ndth  which  the  Greeks  purchased  wine,  adds,  canouri  fiow^t, 
*^  with  oxen  themselves.*'  Some  scholiasts  and  commentators  have 
imagined,  that  the  fiovs  of  Homer  i<fas  a  coin  stamped  with  the 
fi^re  of  an  ox,  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Theseus.  V|d« 
Plut.  in  Theseo.  But  were  it  allowed,  which  is  very  improbable, 
that  Theseus  had  a  mint,  it  would  still  be  improbable  that  Homer 
meant  such  a  coin;  for,  in  the  episode  of  Glaucus  and  Diomed,  he  ~ 
says,  that  the  former  gave  his  golden  armour,  worth  a  hundred 
oxen,  for  the  brazen  armour  of  the  latter,  worth  only  nine.  Now 
we  know  from  Pollux,  Onomast.  1.  ix.  c.  7/  that  the  coin  /Sous,  at 
whatsoever  time  it  was  introduced,  continued  to  be  valued  at 
two  drachmas.  Diomed's  arms,  therefore,  upon  the  supposition 
of  the  scholiasts,  must  have  b^en  worth  about  nine  shillings;  and 
Glaucns's,  which  were  of  massy  gold,  worth  only  nine  pounds. 
Talents  of  gold  are  often  mentioned  by  Homer.  They  were  pro- 
posed as  pri2:es  to  combatants,  and  offered  as  dedications  in  temples, 
but  too  valuable  to  serve  as  current  specie.  Homer  and  Herodot. 
passim.  No/iur/io,  money,  is  derived  from  wftof,  law,  because,  as 
Aristotle  says,  0V  4w<r<*,  aXXa  yofw*,  ^rt,  **  the  origin  of  money  is  not 
<<  natural,  but  conventional  and  arbitrary."  But  in  Homei^s  time, 
the  word  voims  was  used  in  a  quite  different  sense :  vofutrfui  must 
therefore  have  been  derived  from  it  at  a  later  period.  Com« 
niad.  L  XX,  V.  249.  and  Aristot,  Ethic.  Nicom.  L  v.  c.  5.  *        - 


rites. 
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89  an  object  of  general  concern.  Cecrops  first 
engaged  the  wandering  hunters  or  shepherds  of 
Attica  to  unite  in  villages  of  husbandmen.  <I!oni, 
wine,  and  oil,  rewarded  their  useful  labours  ^  ; 
and  these  productions,  being  acquired  by  com* 
mon  toil,  were  regarded,  with  the  ground  itselil 
as  a  common  property.* 
Reiigioiis  The  idea  of  an  exclusive  and  permanent  right 
to  all  the  uses  of  a  piece  of  land,  whether  belong- 
ing to  communities  or  to  individuals,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  steps  in  the  progress  of 
society.  In  Greece,  this  invaluable  right  was. 
immediately  followed  by  such  institutions  a& 
tended  to  secure  its  enjoyment,  and  to  check  the 
injustice  of  man,  who  is  seldom  willing  to  acquire^ 
by  slow  labour,  what  he  can  ravish  by  sudden 
violence.  The  salutary  influence  of  religion  was 
employed  on  this  important  occasion.  We  are 
told  by  several  writers,  that  the  practice  of  agri- 
culture, and  tfie  rites  of  religion,  were  introduced 
at  the  same  time.^  But  these  authors  alsa 
inform  us,  that  their  pretended  founders  of  reli* 
gious  worship  abolished  the  use  of  living  sacri- 
fices*^ ;  a  custom,  which  evidently  supposes  the 
prior  'establishment  of  an  ancient  and   more 

**  Pausan.  1.  iii.    ^schyl.  Eumen. 

«  The  'nfi^twsy  or  cut  of  ground,  so  often  'nentioDef!  in  Homec^ 
as  bestowed  by  general  consent  on  admired  kings  and  chiefs,  sughft 
have  suggested  this  observation,  which  seems  to  have  escaped 
notice,  though  attended,  as  we  ^all  find,,  with  very  important 
consequences. 

*^  Diodor.  Pausan.  ApoUod. 

•7  ecovs  icooroit  wyaAAfu",  {mi  ^  (fwwtm.  Forph«  de  AbitiflenI* 
iv.  S8. 
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bloody  superstttion.  Yet,  in  this*  humane  prq- 
hibition^  we  may  perhaps  discern  a  laudable 
attempt  to  correct  the  barbarity  of  the  Greeks, 
and  to  raise  the  new  occupation  of  agriculture 
above  the  ancient  employment  of  hunting. 

Before  and  during  the  time  that  the  Hellenic  The  Het 
tribes  received  continual  accessions  of  population  fuSlTthcir 
frona  distant  countries,  they  were  no  less  diligent  coij>n^ 
in  sending  forth  their  own  colonies.     As  they  guage  ov€t 
originally  subsisted  by  hunting,  fishing,  and  pa»-  ^'•**» 
turage,  a  large  extent  of  territory  was  requisite 
to  supply  them  with  the  necessaries  of  life.   They 
were  not  afflicted  by  the  oppressive  terrors  of 
despotism ;  they  were  long  unacquainted  with 
the  gentle,  but  powerful  operation  of  regular 
government ;  and  without  subjection  to  the  one 
or  the  other,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  men  Ip 
Hve  together  in  large  societies.  -  When  any  of 
their  communities  seined  inconveniently  numt- 
ipous,  they  divided  it  into  several  portions,  of 
which  the  pgriacipal  kept  possession  of  their 
original  seats,  while  the  oti^rs  occupied  and 
peopled  the  surrounding  territories.     It  was  Urns 
that  the  Eolian^  dispersed  themselves  thixft^h 
many  parts  of  the  Peloponnesus ;  the  unfortunate 
Sisyphus^,  who  founded  the  city  of  Corinth, 
being  a  descendant  of  Eolus  j  and  the  ancestors 
of  the  wise  Nestor,  who  reigned  in  sandy  Pjrlos, 
being  sprung  from  the  same  Eplic  race.  ®     A 
considerable  division  of  the  lonians  settled  along 


*s  FausoDf  ifl  Coriotfaet  Messeii. 
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the  southern  shores  of  the  Corinthian  gulph,  in 
the  province  which,  eighty  years  after  the  Trojan 
war,  changed  the  name  of  Ionia  for  that  of 
Afchaia..^  The  territory  beyond  the  Corinthian 
isthmus  was  parcelled  out  among  innumerable, 
subdivisions  of  the  Hellenic  tribes.  ^^  When  the 
continent  of  Greece  seemed  sufficiently  populous, 
the  Athenians  gave  inhabitants  to  the  isle  of 
Eubasa ;  and,  many  centuries  before  the  famous 
establishments  formed  by  the  Greeks  on  the 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  of  Italy,  and  of  Thrace, 
the  Dorians  had  sent  a  colonjt  to  Crete  ^,  and 
the  Eolians,  under  the  conduct  of  Dardanus,^  had 
planted  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Hellespont^  ^ 
Dtuing  the  Trojan  war,  the  inhabitants  of  those 
various  and  widely  separated  countries  used  the 
same  language  spoken  by  the  Hellenes,  and  ac- 
knowledged the  general  influence  of  the  same 
principles  and  manners.  Unless  it  is  supposed, 
therefore,  that  riot  only  the  Phrygians,  but  the 
Phenicians  and  Egyptians,  originally  spoke  the 
same  Hellenic  tongue,  it  seems  reasonable  to  c6n> 
jeature,  that  the  colonies  conducted  hj  C^crops, 
Cadmus,  and  Danaus,  gradually  adopted  the  lan- 
guage of  the  aborigines  of  Greece.  ^ 

•    ^  Straboi  1.  vii.  3'  Id.  ibid.  Pausan.  &  Diodpr, 

3^  Diodor.  ibid.    Strabo,  l.vii.  p.496. 

33  ServiuB  in  JEneid.  HI. 
'  ^Herodotus,  1.  v.  c.  58.  says,  that  the  colony  of  Cadmus 
changed  tbeir  speech,  being  surrounded  by  the  lonians,  an  HeUeni^ 
tribe»  He  says  further,  that,  together  with  their  language,  they 
changed  the  power  of  some  of  their  letters.  He  acknowledges  that 
the  Cadmeians,  of  Phenicians,  communicated  to  the  lonians  the  use 
of  letters;  but  the  lonians,  he  says,  adapted  the  Phenician  alphabet 
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A  single  reflection  appears  sufficient  to  prove,  chap, 
that  they  likewise  conformed  to  the  Grecian  in-  v    }' ^. 
stitutions  of  government.     The  inflexible  rigour  together 
of  despotism,  which  has  in  all  ages  prevailed  in  institu-^*^ 
Egypt  *^  and  the  East,  was  unknown  to  the  con-  '^^"^^^ 

*-'•'  ^  '  govern- 

querors  of  Troy.  Since  the  absolute  power  of  menL 
kings  was  not  acknowledged  during  a  period 
of  war  and  danger,  requiring  the  strictest  military, 
subordination  ;  and,  since  the  Greeks  preserved 
their  freedom,  after  the  increasing  wealth  of 
many  centimes  had  a  tendency  to  prepare  them 
for  servitude ;  it  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed, 
that  an  Oriental  system  of  oppression  should 
have  prevailed  in  the  more  early  ages  of  poverty 
and  independence.  ^ 

to  the  sounds  of  their  own  language.  The  eastern  tongues  are  ia 
general  extremely  deficient  in  vowels.  It  is,  or  rather  was,  much 
disputed,  whether  the  ancient  Orientals  used  any  characters  to  ex« 
press  them*  Their  languages,  therefore,  must  have  had  an  inflexible 
thickness  of  sound,  .extremely  different  from  the  vocal  harmony  of 
the  Greek,  which  abounds  not  olny  in  vowels  but  in  diphthongs. 
This  circumstance  denotes,  in^  the  Grreeks,  organs  of  perception 
more  acute,  elegant,  and  discerning.  They  felt  such  faint  vari^ons 
of  liquid  sounds,  as  escaped  the  dulness  of  Asiatic  ears,  and  in- 
vented marks  to  express  them.  They  distinguished,  in  this  manner, 
not  only  their  articulation,  but  their  quantity,  and  afterwards  their 
musical  intonation,  as  shall  be  explained  hereafter,  in  treating  of 
the  Grecian  music  and  poetry. 

K  The  government  of  the  Egyptians,  as  well  as  of  the  Asiatics,  is 
uniformly  represented  in  Scripture  a&  an  absolute  monarchy.  Hero- 
dotus and  Diodorus  mention  some  laws  of  the  Egyptians,  which  - 
seem  to  circumscribe  the  power  of  their  kings.    But  these  laws,  if 
well  examined,  will  confirm  the  obser? ation  in  the  text.  They  were  ^ 

established;  not  in  favour  of  the  nation  at  large,  but  of  the  priests 
and  soldiers.  The  throne  of  Egypt  was  supported  by  the  altar,  and 
defended  by  the  sword ;  and  what  despotism  -can  be  upheld  but  by 
the  same  means  ? 

^  See  the  principles  established  by  Tacitus  de  Mor.  Gennan. 
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CHAP.      The  Phenicians  being  considered  as  the  prin- 
V ,-  '  .  *  cipal  navigators  and  merchants  of  the*  ancient 
Happy  si-    world,  it  is  commonly  believe'd  that  the  example 
Qreece  for  of  the  Phenician  colonists  first  taught  the  Greeks 
commerce.  ^^  |>rave  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  and  to  maintain 
a  commercial  intercourse  with  each  other,  as  well 
as  with  foreign  nations.     But  it  is  sufficient  to 
throw  a  glance  on  the  geography  of  Grfeece,  to 
perpeive    how    naturally    commerce,     without 
foreign  aid,  might  have  arisen  spontaneously  in 
that  highly.favoured  country.     The  continent, 
iisetf^sf^\\eA  on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  is  sur- 
rounded by  innumerable  islands,  abounding  in 
excellent  harbours.    The  variety  of  soils  and 
productions  is  greater,   perhaps,   than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  of  an  equal  extent.    All 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  comprehending 
the  most  beautiful,    and,   anciently,   the  most 
,  -flourishing  part  of  the  earth,  are  more  accessible 
to  Greece  than  to  any  neighbouring  country. 
Yet  it  appears  from  the  light  of  history,  that  the 
Greeks  did  not  early  avail  themselves  of  their 
fortunate  situation,  or  of  the  supposed  lessons 
ef  their  Phenician  instructors. 
Circum-         Many  circumstances  conspired  to  prolong  the 
iSiciTre-   i^f^'^^y  ^^  their  nation,  and  to  retard,  during  se- 
tarded  the  vcral  centuries,  their  improvement  in  commerce, 
8oci^\b   as  well  as^in  agriculture,  and  the  other  useful  artsv 
Greece.      'Yh^  surface  of  Greece  is  more  indented  by  creeks 
aoiintiy.     and  rivers,  and  more  roughened  by  mountains 
^d  promontories,  than  that  of  any  other  part  of 
Europe.    These  natural  divisions  kept  the  differ- 
ent commuiuties  in  a  state  of  separation  and  hosti- 
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lity.     The  idea^  of  their  ancient  consanguinity  c  H  A  P. 
and  common  origin  were  weakened  or  effaced  by  v.^ 
the  perpetual  conflux  of  foreigners.     They  could 
not  travel  beyond  their  own  narrow  districts 
without  being  exposed  to  the  insults  of  enemies. 
These  insults  excited  resentment ;  mutual  inju- 
ries  were  offered  and  retorted ;  each  city  was  at 
war  with  its  neighbours :  and  the  sniallness  of  Smailness 
the  Grecian  states,  a  circumstance  which,  during  ^^^^  * ' 
the  happy  ages  that  form  the  subject  of  the  •***®^- 
present  history^   tended  to  break  the  force  of 
custom  and  opinion,  and  to  encourage  that  no* 
ble  emulation,  so  favourable  to  the  progress  of 
virtue  and  science,  thus  produced,  iii  less  fortu* 
nate  times,  an  effect,  of  the  most  opposite  nature, 
choaked  the  seeds  of  order,  and  repressed  the    , 
feeble  shoots  of  arts  and  humanity. 

The  metals,  originally  destined  to  promote  the  The  coastt 
peacefiil  labours  of  man,  were  converted  into  ^^^^ 
powerful  instruments  of  destruction  ;  and  while 
the  land  was  ravaged  by  the  sword,  the  sea  was 
covered  with  pirates.  The  Phenicians,  the  Ca- 
rians,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Greek  islands  in 
general,  corisiidered  navigation,  not  as  the  means 
of  uniting  nations  by  mutual  intercourse  and 
commerce,  but  as  a  happy  expedient  for  enabling 
the  poor  and  the  brave  to  plunder  the  rich  t^er- 
ritories  of  their  less  warlike  neighbours*  The 
coasts  of  Greece,  though  in  early  times  their 
bleak  forbidding  aspect  might  have  repelled  the 
avarice  of  free-booters,  yet,  fron>  the  proximity 
of  their  situation,  and  tihie  valuable  cargoes  of 
hardy  slaves  in  which  they  abounded,  were  con- 
VOL.  I.  c 
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imaallj  aii&sted  iiy  mural  descents*  The  unfor- 
tified  places  near  the  shore  surrendered  ividioat 
reaistence^  the  £iiits  of  ^dieir  pamfiil  ia$^ii»ixy 
were  plundered  or  destroyed,  and  €he  moGit  var 
luable  porticHi  of  then*  inhabitants  dragged  into 
^iptivity.  The  practice  of  piracy  and  invasion 
was  not  a  tempor^uy  resource  of  war,  prompted 
by  necessity,  or  a  just  revenge :  it  grew  into  an 
<ndmary  profeaskoi,  which  wa$  so  &f  from  being 
deemed  disiiaiiourable,  that  it  conferr^  much 
glory  and  renown  on  those  who  exercised  it  with 
skill  and  bravery.^ 
The  in-  During  this  disordered  state  of  society^  the  arts 

try^invad^  of  pcace  werc  almost  entirely  ni^lected,  and 
ed  by  sa-  (jreeoc  was  ready  to  be  plunged  into  the  grossest 
harfoarism,  by  its  domestic  dissensions*  -The  ir- 
ruptions of  the  Thracians,  Amazons,  and  other 
northern  savages,  threatened  to  a^elerate  this 
melancholy  event,  and  to  complete  the  ruin  of  the 
unhappy  Hellenes,^  But  it  may  be  observed  in 
the  affiurs  of  human  life,  that  any  extraordinary 
Hi£asiure  of  good  or  evil  commonly  leads  men  to 
dread,  or  to  expect,  a  sudden  revolution  of  for* 
tune  ;  a  natural  sentiment,  which,  though  liable 
to  be  abused  by  credulity  and  superstition,  is 
^nded  on  the  firm  basis  of  experience.  The  ru- 
diments of  the  most  useful  designs  are  suggested 

^  Thucydid.  1.  i.  6u  xwrfios  icoXws  rovro  ipw.  The  expIanatloB  in 
the  te]Lt  seems  wore  consonaDt  to  Grecian  manners  in  those  agei^ 
than  that  of  the  scholiast,  translated  thus  by  Mr.  Rochford :  "  Chez 
qui  la  piraterie  etoit  exercee  avec  une  certaine  probite."  M.  de 
PA  cad.  V.  3a.> 

^  ^ysim  Orat.  Fnneb. 
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always  by  necesadty,   often  hy  etiamtx.    Iht  chap. 

inroads  of  the  wild  mountaineers  of  Thrace,  aad-of  ^ \ 

other  Barbarians  more  remote,  \dboBe  deBtnictkve 
cruelty  may  be  understood  by  the  la&exanqribd 
fury  urith  vHbkh  even  the  fedbler  tex^  eadied 
on  the  ravages  of  war,  oceasioned  the  first  insti-^ 
totion  which  restored  some  degree  of  jxresmt 
tfiuiquiliity  to  Oreece,  and  laid  tibie  foimMiim 
<«f  its  future  grandeur. 

The  northern  districts  of  Thessaiy  beiiig  peeu'-  circum- 
liariy  exposed  to  invasion,  the  petty  princes  t)f  *^^^ 
that  province  entered  into  a  confederacy  for  their  tended  to 
mutual  defence.^    They  assembled  in  spring  oree^. 
and  autumn  at  Thermopyiie,  a  place  afterwards 
%o  illustrious,  and  then  governed  by  Amphktyon^  Origin  of 
a  descendant  of  DeucaKoa  whoee  name  is  immor-  phtc^onic 
talized  in  the  ^77{jp/E£Cj^iQ«tie  council.     Tfaeadvan-  council. 
tages  which  the  ccm&derates  derived  from  thiis 
measure  w^e  «oon  perceived  by  tiueir  neighs 
fooiirs.     The  central  states  gradually  acceded 
to  their  alliance ;  and,  about  the  middle  ai  the 
foyarteenth  century  before  Chns^  Acsd$ui8»  King 
of  Argos,  and  other  princes  of  tht  Petopoimestts^ 
were  allowed  to  sham  the  benefits  and  flecunity 
of  this  useful  association. 

After  this  event,  the  Amphidyons  is^ear  to  Argonau- 
have  long  •confined  thfimselves  to  die  oiiginal  pur-  fion '^ 

A.C. 1265 

*  The  Amazons.  See  Lysias  Orat*  FwhA).  and  H^odottM,  !▼.  1  tO. 
Yet  ^d  exi^tenctf  <lf  $h«ie  iirarUke  females  was  doubted  as  earlj  as 
the  days  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian^  as  we  learn  from  Arrian :  but  what 
is  said  by  that  judicious  aud  maaly  histctf iail^  seems  sufficient  to  dispel 
the  doubt.    See  Arrian  Expedit.  Alexan.  1.  vji.  p.  1-56. 

«*  Manii.0x<m«£.5. 

c  2 
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c  HA  p;  pose  of  their  institution.    The  states,  whose  mea- 
^^' ,  .  sores:  were  directed  by  this  assembly,  found  suflB- 
cient  occupation  in  defending  their  own  territo- 
ries; and  near  a  century  elapsed,  before  they 
undertook,  by  common  consent,  any  distant  ex- 
pedition.    But  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
their  xestiess  activity  could  be  always  exhausted 
in  defensive  war.     The  establishment  of  the  Am- 
phictyons  brought  together  the  chiefs  most  dis- 
tinguished by  birth  and  bravery.     Glory  and 
emulation  prompted  them  to  arms,  and  revenge 
directed  those  arms  agamst  the  Barbarians.    Ja- 
son,  Admetus,  and  other  chieftains  of  Thessaly^, 
having  equipped  a  small  fleet  in  the  neighbour- 
ing harbour  of  lolcos,  and  particularly  the  ship 
Argo,  of  superior  size  and  construction  to  any 
before  known,  were  animated  with  a  desire  to 
visit  foreign  lands,  to  plant  colonies  in  those  parts 
of  them  that  s^peared  most  delightful,  and  to 
retort  on  their  inhabitants  the  injuries  which 
Oreece  had  suffered  from  strangers.^      The 
princes  of  the  north  having  proclaimed  this  spirit- 
ed design  over  the  central  and  southern  provinces, 
the  standard  of  enterprise  and  glory  was  speedily 
surrounded  by  the  flower  of  the  Grecian  youth  ^, 
who  eagerly  embraced  this  honourable  opportu- 
nity to  signalize  their  manly  valour.     Peleus, 
Tydeus,  Telamon,  and,  in  general,  the  fathers 
of  those  heroic  chiefs,  who,  in  the  succeedingage, 
shone  with  distinguished  lustre  in  the  plains  of 

*^  Their  names  are  mentioned  by  ApoUodoras,  Diod.  l^cuhis, 
Pindar,  Apollonius,&c. 
^-  Ilcrodot.  I.  i.  Diodor.  Sicul.  1.  iv-  « 'Pindar^  Pjthic*  iv« 
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Troy,  are  numbered  among  the  leaders  of  the  cfi'AP. 
Argonauts.  They  were  accompanied  by^  the 
chosen  warriors,  and  by  the  venerable  prophets 
of  their  respective  tribes  ;.  by  an  Esculapius,  the 
admired  father  of  the  healing  art,  and  by  the 
divine  Orpheus^,  whose  sublime  genius  was 
worthy  to  celebrate  the  amazing  series  of  their 
adventures. 

^These  adventures,  however,  haye  been  tod 
much  adorned  by  the  graces  of  Poetry,  to  be  the 
proper  subjects  for  historical  composition.  The 
designs  of  the  Argonauts  are  veiled  under  the 
allegorical,  or  at  least  doubtful  phrase,  "  of 
carrying  off  the  golden  fleece  J**  which,  though 
easily  explained,  if  we  admit  the  report  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Euxine 
extended  fleeces  of  wool,  in  order  to  collect  the 
golden  particles  which  were  carried  down  by  the 
torrents  from  Mount  Caucasus  ^,^  is  yet  described 
by  such  various  language  by  ancient  writers,  that 
almost  every  modem  who  examines  the  subject^ 
thinks  himself  entitled  to  ofler,  by  way  of  ex- 
planation,, some  new  conjecture  of  his  own.  But, 
in  opposition  to  the  most  approved  of  these  con- 
jectures, weinay  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  voyage 
to  Colchis  was  not  undertaken  with  a  view  tp 


**  The  testimony  of  Plato  de  Repub.  1.  x.  of  Isocrates  in  BusiricL 
sufficiently  attest  the  poetical  fame  of  Orpheus.  The  Argonuutica, 
and  other  works  ascribed  to  him,  are  collected  by  Eschenbachius, 
apd  published  at  Nuremberg  1702.  That  these,  however,  are  the 
productions  of  a  later  age,  appears  from  innumerable  eircumstances, 
some  of  which  ore  mentioned  by  Fabricius^  Bib.  Gxasc.  voLL  p..l2Q« 

^  Strabo,  1.  xi.  p.  499. 

c  3 
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CHAP,  establish  extensive  plans  of  commerce*',  or  to 
l^^  search  for  mines  of  gold,  far  less  to  learn  the 
imaginary  art  of  converting  other  substances  into 
that  precious  metal  *^;  all  Sttch  taotives  supposing 
a  degree  of  speculation  and  refinement  unknown 
in  that  agp  to  the  gallant  but  untutored  youth  of 
Thessaly.  Tlie  real  object  bi  the  expeditio» 
may  be  discovered  in  its  effects.  The  Argonauts 
fought,  conquered,  and  plundered^}  they  settled 
a  cokmy  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine^;  and 
catried  into  Greece  a  daughter  of  the  King  of 
Colchis,  the  celebrated  Medea*^,  a  princess  of 
Egyptian  extraction,  whose  crimes  and  enchants 
vients  are  condemned  to  eternal  infamy  in  the 
immortal  lines  of  Euripides^ 
Important  Notwithstanding  many  romweitic  fictions  that 
quences  of  disfiguTe  the  story  of  the  Argonauts,  their  under* 
the  Argo-  taking  appears  to  have  been  attended  with  a  coa- 
pedition.'  siderablc  £uid  a  h^py  effect  on  the  manners  and 
character  of  the  Greeks.  From  the  aara  oi^this 
cejdbrated  expedition,  we  may  discover  not  etnly 
a  more  daring  and  more  enlarged  tsgiiit  of  enter* 
piise,  but  a  more  decisive  and  rapid  pr(^ess  to- 
wajrds  civilization  and  humanity.  The  suUen 
and  unsociable  chiefs,  whose  acquaintance  with 
each  other  most  commonly  arose  from  acts  of 
mutual  hostility,  hitherto  gave  full  scope^^  to  the 


*•  Eiwtath.  in  Homer. 

*7  Suidas,  Memoires  de  I'Academ.  v.  9.    Exped.  Argon. 
^  Diodor.  ibid.  «  Xenoph.  Anabas.  .  5«»  Euripid.  Med. 

»'  This  was  the  brazen  age  described  by  Hesiod.  Oper.  &DI  l.l 
▼•  142^155.  and  by  Plutarch  in  the  life  of  Theaeus. 
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i^aQgdmajry  passians  which  characterise  Bait^-  GUAt. 
rians.  Strength  and  courage  Were  aUnost  the  y^^^* 
onljr qualities  which  they  admired:  they  fought 
and  plundered  at  the  head  >  6£  their  respective, 
tribes^  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
districts  were  regarded  as  fit  objects  only  to  e>l- 
cite  their  rage  and  gratify  their  rapdeity.  Bat  Change  of 
these  gloomy  warriors,  having  exerted  their  joiirt  ™*"°^"^ 
valour  in  a  reiiiote  expedition^  learned  the  ne€fe»- 
l^ty  of  acquiring  more  amiaible  virtue,  a^wetiae 
of  adopting  more  liberal  notions  of  the  public 
interest.  Military  courage  and  addr^se^  might 
aloxle  ptocute  them  the  respect  of  their  imme^ 
diate  followers^  since  the  safety  of  the  little  eoi»^ 
rmoB^  often  depended  on  the  warlike  abilities 
of  the  chieftain  >  but^  when  several  tribes  haid 
combined  in  a  common  enterprise,  there  was  less 
dependence  on  the  prowess  of  any  single  leader. 
Emulation  and  interest  naturally  rendered  aJl 
these  leaders  as  jealous  of  each  other,  as  de- 
sirous of  the  public  esteem  j^  and,  in  otder  to 
acquire  this  esteem,  it  was  iietiesi^ry  to  enhance 
the  renown  of  martial  spirit  by  the  more  valu- 
ables^ virtues  of  justice  and  humanity^ 

When  this  glorious  field  first  opened  to  the  Thcherpic 
ambition  of  the  Greeks,  they  cultivated  it  with  a 
degree  of  energy  equally  ardent  and  succeisfuU 
Innumerable  were  the  exploits  of  Hercules,  of 

5«  Hesiod  marks  this  change  of  manners.  It  happened  between 
the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  and  the  siege  of  Thebes,  since  the 
latter  was*  the  first  exploit  in  which  his  new  race  of  men,  ytvos  Sacaio< 
refw  KM  «p€u>y,  /*  a  more  just  and  nobler  race/'  were  engaged.  S«e 
Hciiod.  Open  &  Di.  I.  i.  v.  1 55—16$. 
C  4 
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CHAP-  Theseus,  and  of  the  divine  sons  of  Leda",  and 
I 

undertaken  with  infinite  toil  and  danger,  to  pro- 
mote the  interest  and  safety,  not  of  their  parti- 
cular tribes,  but  of  the  general  confederacy.  The 
Grecian  woods  and  mountains  abounded  in  lions, 
boars,  and  other  fierce  animals",  that  often  roamed 
from  their  haunts,  and  spread  terror  and  desolation 
through  the  adjoining  vallies.    The  vallies  them- 
selves teemed  with  men  of  brutal  strength  and 
courage,  who  availed  themselves  of  the  weakness 
of  government  to  perpetrate  horrid  deeds  of  vio- 
lence and  cruelty.  The  first  worthies  of  Greece, 
animated  rather  with  the  daring  and  useful,  than 
with  the  romantic  spirit  of  chivalry,  set  themselves 
with  one  accord  to  remedy  evils  which  threatened 
the  existence  of  society.    Their  adventures  have, 

M  **  In  order  to  obtain  the  immortal  fruits  of  merit/'  says  Aristo- 
tle, in  his  beautiful  Ode  to  Virtue, 

6  Slot  HpeucKris, 
Arfias  re  Kovpoi,  iroXXa  ayerXeuray, 

Aictf  r*  AjBoo  HofjMv  rik$oif* 
This  ode,  which  is  preserved  in  Diogen.  Laert.  in  Arbtot.  and  in 
Athenseus,  Lxv.  c,  le.  proves  the  mind  of  the  Stagyrite  to.  have  been 
as  lofty  as  capacious;  and,  vebile  it  comprehended  the  whole. circle 
of  science,  capable  of  reaching,  in  lyric  poetry,  ^e  highest  flights  of 
Pindar  and  Horace.  The  latter,  probably,  had  Aristotle  in  view,  in 
ode  3.  b.  9. 

Hac  arte  Pollux,  &  vagus  Hercules 

Innixus,  arces  attigit  igneas. 
But  in  the  order  of  his  names  he  is  not  so  faithful  to  chronology. 

M  In^  the  shield  of  Hercules,  Hesiod  describes  a  boar  %hting  with 
a  lion,  and  almost  prevailing  in  the  combat.  That  anunal  was  no 
less  terrible  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Asia  than  in  Greece,  as  we.levn 
from  Herodotus,  1.  i,  c.  34.  et  scq. 
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doubtless,    been  .embellished  by  the .  elegant  chap. 
fancy  of  poets,  and  orators;  but  they  will  remain  ^  -',   - 
eternal  monuments  of  generous  magnanimity, 
which   sacrifices   the    instinctive  love   of  ease 
and  pleasure  to  the  acquired  taste  for  glory  and 
renown.  *^ 

The  laws  of  war  and  peace  gradually  improved  The  w 
with  the  progress  of  humanity;  and  the  first  A.c.i22i;l 
general  enterprise,  which  succeeded  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  Argonauts,'  proves  that,  whole  com- 
munities, as  well  as  individuals,  had  begun  to 
respect  the  virtues  most  essential  to  public  hap- 
piness. The  war  of  Thebes  has  deserved,  there- 
fore, to  be  recorded ;  while  the  more  ancient 
hostilities  between  the  Hellenic  tribes,  of  which 
justice  was  not  even  the  pretence,  but  lust  or 
avarice  the  only  cause,  and  wealth  or  beauty  the 
only  prize,  are  universally  condemned  to  oblivion.^ 
Contempt  of  an  ancient  oracle,  the  involuntary 
crimes  of  Oedipus,  and  the  unnatural  cruelty  of 
his  sons,  involved  the  royal  family  of  Thebes  in 
that  maze  of  calamities,  appropriated  in  all  ages, 
from. Sophocles^  to  Voltaire,  as  favourite  sub- 
jects of  the  tragic  muse.  Eteocles  and  Polynices 
(these  were  ,  the  miserable  sons  of  Oedipus) 
having  hastened  the  death,  and  drawn  down  the 
maledictions,  of  their  unhappy  father,  agreed  to 
sway,  by  turns,  the  Theban  sceptre.     Eteocles, 

»  Isocrat.  Hellen.  Encom.  &  Panegyr.  Lysias  &  Dcmosthen.  Orat. 
Fanebr.    Pausan.  Attic. 

^  I  might  have  said  JEschylus,  whose  "  Seven  against  Thebes'* 
is  founded  on  the  history  related  in  the  text.  But  the  name  of  So- 
phocles will  bring  to  the  mind  of  every  reader  of  taste  and  hnraanity, 
the  Oedipus  Tyrannus,  and  particularly  the  Oedipus  Coloneus. 
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CHAP,  the  dder  brother,  reigned  during  the  Urst  year ; 
^'^.  but  his  ambitious  temper,  corrupted  by  the 
honours  of  royalty,  refused  to  resign  the  throne 
at  the  appointed  term  of  his  commands  His 
rival,  Polynices,  married  the  daughter  of  Adras- 
tus.  King  of  Argos,  who  enabled  his  wn^^- 
law  to  assert,  by  force  of  arms,  his  just  preten- 
sions to  the  alternate  inheritance*  Ttie  aOied 
pirinces,  reinforced  by  Tydeus,  Capaneus,  and 
three  other  chiefs,  marched  to  Thebes  at  the 
bead  of  seven  bands  of  armed  followers,  who  in* 
vested  the  seven  gates  of  the  city.  The  Thebans, 
impatient  of  confinement  within  the  walls  of  a 
place  ill  provided  with  supplies,  yielded  to  the 
martial  ardour  of  Eteocles,  and  repelled  the 
assailants  by  a  vigorotis  sally,  in  which  the  aodst 
illustrious  combatants  fell  on  both  sides,  mdthe 
wretched  brothers  perished  by  mutual  WDimds« 
The  cause  of  the  war  being  removed  by  tbis^  hor* 
rid  catastrophe,  the  Argives  craved  leave  to  bitfy 
their  d^d ;  but  the  Thebani^  exa^erated  agaiMt 
the  daring  invaders  of  their  country,  returned 
them  an  answer,  which,  according  to  the  princi- 
ples of  that  age,  bade  defiance  to  the  dictates  of 
nature,  and  the  prec<^ts  of  religion.  In  this  ex^ 
tremity,  Adrastus,  the  only  chief  who  survived 
the  battle,  had  recourse  to  the  bermane  piety  of 
the  Athenians,  who,  uninfluenced  by  itiotives  at 
ambition  or  interest,  took  arms  in  defence  of 
public  justice,  and  compelled  the  cruel  obstinacy 
of  the  Thebans  to  grant  the  last  melancholy 
honours  to  the  ashes  of  their  deceased  enemies/^ 

"  Lysias  Orat,  Fimeb. 
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At  the?  d&tance  often  years,  the  more  fortunate  chap. 
sons  of  the  chiefs  who  had  fallen  before  the  v-  -/_>■ 
Thdban  ifalls,  tesented,  with  the  fury  of  reli- 
gious rage,  the  indignities  that  had  been  im- 
piously offered  to  the  manes  of  their  fathers* 
They  again  laid  siege  to  the  guilty  city,  destrc^ed 
the  lives  a(Cid  prxyperty  of  many  of  the  inhabitants^ 
^^gged  many  into  captivity,  and  compelled  the 
remainder  to  adcnowledge,  as  their  king,  the 
ijofimt  aon  of  the  injured  Pblynices.  *® 

In  their  progress  towards  civilization,   the  Circum- 
Greek&  perceived  the  advantages  of  po&tical  con-  whkhV 
feifeacy,  before  they  became  sensible  to  the  ^^""^Ae 
beaefits  of  civil-  uniozu    The  necessity  of  pro^  toward* 
vi<£r]g  for  defence  against  the  assatrlts  of  foreign  tr^fi- 
eaemies,  and  the  natural  dictates  of  interest  and  ^^y"?  *^ 
ambition,  mifolded  the  idea  of  a  federal  aasocia^  states. 
tion  between  different  communities,  befbrer  the 
members^  of  any  one  state  had  been  sufficiently 
united  in  the  system  of  domestic  pdicy •    Vanxym 
clusters  of  towns  and  villages,^  sitnated  in  windiifig 
valMesy  dividedby  lofty  motnrtaifls,.  acknowledged 
the  authority  of  kings  or  chieflains,.  who  led 
forth  their  warlike  youth  to  glory  and  digger* 
Summoned  to  arms  against  foreign  enemies,  they 
redd%  flocked  to  the  standard  of  their  Ikmg^  zatd 
received  with  implicit  imbmission,.  his  commands 
in  the  field :  but,  whei^  no  common  cause  roused 
their  emulation^  ch?  excited  their  valour,  the  in* 


5»  Confer*  Homer.  1.  iv.  v.  357.  &  passim.  Hesiod.  Op.  &  Dl 
JE^chyh  Septem  contra  Thebas.  Lysias  Orat.  Faneb.  Statiuf  The- 
baid.    ApoUod.  i.  iii.    Diodor.  L  iv.    Pausan.  in  Boeotic. 
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c-HA  P.  habitants  of  each  little  township  aspired  at  inde- 
V  r-,'  _lJ  pendent  jurisdictinn.  and,  the  nominal   subjects 
of  the  same  prince  often  terminated  their  differ- 
ences by  the  decision  of  the  sword.  ^ 
TJieex-          To  cement  such  disorderly  communities  by 
Crete.       laws  and  government,  required  an  acquaintance 
with  some  more  civilized  people,  among  whom 
the  effects  of  this  happy  union  visibly  prevailed^ 
Such  an  example  fortunately  occurred  in  the 
wise  institutions   and  policy   of  the   Cretans, 
which   are   represented  not   only  as  the  most 
ancient,    but ,  the  best  regulations,    that   ever 
^ere  established  in  any  portion  of  the  Grecian 
territory*  ^    The  celebrated  island,  which  fable 
has  dignified  with  the  imaginary  honour  of  giving 
.    birth  to  some  of  the  gods  ^*  of  Greece,  is  entitled 
to  the .  real  praise   of  communicating  to  that 
Peculiar     country  many  useful  improvements.    It  had  been 
stances  of   early  planted,  as  we  had  occasion  already  to  ob- 
that  island,  g^j^^^  by  a  colony  of  Dorians.     This  colony, 
which  received  various®  accessions  from  Greece, 
enjoyed  two  advantages  above  their  brethren  on 
the  continent.     Their  insular  situation  left  them 
exposed,  indeed,  to  naval  depredations,  but. deli- 
vered them  from  those  fierce  incursions  by  land, 
•which  often  disfigured  and  desolated  the  mother 
country.    A  favourable  gale  wafted  the  unskilful 
mariners  of  antiquity,  from  the  shores  of  Crete  to 
the  capital  of  Egypt.   The  facility  of  communica- 

59  Thucydid.  1.  i.    Plut.  in  Thesea. 

^  plat., de  Leg.  &  in  Minoe.    Aristot  Pol.  1.  ii.    Plut.  in  Ly» 
curg. 
•»  Hesiod/Iheog.  *»  Homer.  Iliad.  LjuXr  v.  172,  &c. 
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ti6n  thus  introduced  between  the  two  countries  Chap. 
an  habitual  intercourse,  from  which  the  barbarous  v,^ 
islanders  had  nothing  to  lose,  and  every  thing  to 
gain.  Rhadamanthus  ®,  and  others  of  their 
early  kings  or  chieftains,  whom  interest  or 
curiofiity  carried  in^o  Egypt  and  the  East,  ap- 
pear to  have  had  sagacity  to  observe^  and  dex- 
terity to  employ,  several  of  the  inventions  and 
institutions  of  those  powerful  and  civilized 
kingdoms,  for  the  useful  purpose  of  confirming 
their  own  authority,  aiid  bridling  the  fierce  pas- 
sions of  their  countrymen. 

The  elder  Minos  is  peculiarly  distinguished  for  The  dder 
promoting  this  beneficial  design.  The  doubtful  ^"^** 
appellation  of  Son  of  the  Ocean,  which,  perhaps, 
he  might  derive  from  his  numerous  voyages, 
leaves  it  uncertain  whether  he  was  a  native 
Cretan,  or  a  foreigner.  In  the  countries  which 
he  had  visited,  he  observed  certain  families  in* 
vested^  from  time  immemorial,  with  unbounded 
honours,  as  the  immediate  vicegerents  of  the 
divinity.  The  uncultivated,  but  free-born  genius 
of  Greece,  always  rejected  this  odious  profan- 
ation ;  and  the  prudence  of  Minos  aspired  only 
to  obtain  that  respect  for  his  ofiice,  which  he 
would  have  vainly  solicited  for  his  person.  We 
are  not  informed  by  what  virtues,  civil  or  mili- 
tary, he  acquired,  before  the  establishment  of  his 
laws,  an  extratordinary  influence  among  the 
Cretans.  But,  as  slaves  multiplied  to  such  a  de- 
gree in  the  island  during  his  reign,  that  agricul- 

«3  Strabo,  1.  x.  p.  480. 
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CHAP,  ture  aaad  the  mechanic  arts  vl^re  exercised  by 
V  -^  _s  them  alone,  there  is  reason  to  conjecture  that  he 
had  been  extremely  successful  in  war  against  his 
neighbours,  and  no  less  equitable  in  dividing  the 
booty  among  tJie  various  Cretan  tribes  who  fol- 
lowed the  fortune  of  his  arms.  However  this 
may  be,  it  appears  from  the  general  evidence  of 
antiquity,  that  Minos  had  address  to  persuade 
men,  prone  to  wonder  and  to  believe ;  among 
>vhom,  whatever  dazzled  the  imagination  an* 
iiounced  the  presence  of  a  divinity,  that  their 
favourite  hero  was  admitted  to  tbe  familiarity  of 
the  gods.**  From  them,  he  pretended  to  derive 
an  invaluable  system  of  laws,  which  he  was  en* 
joined  to  engrave  on  tables  of  brass.  From  Ju- 
piter he  received  the  regal  scqptre,  which  entitled 
him  to  administer  these  laws,  but  obliged  him  t# 
respect  them.  By  command  of  the  same  god,  he 
founded  the  cities  of  Cnossus,  Cydonia,  and 
Fbestus ;  and  united  the  distant  subjects  of  bk 
wide-extended  domain,  by  such  regulations  ai 
served  alike  to  support  the  authority  of  the  prince, 
and  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  people.  * 
Expedi-  The  beautiful  arrangement  of  this  political 
Theseus  ©difi<^  struck  the  discerning  eye  of  Theseus,  th« 
into  Crete,  illustrious  SOU  of  iESgeus,  King  of  Athens,  in  hk 
cel€l)rat6d  expedition  to  Crete,  during  the  rdgn 
of  the  second  Minos.    The  last-mentioned  prim^e 


«<  Aufs  /*eyoA«w  oopinp.     Odyss.   1.  xix.  v.  179.   which   Uotvxt 
tranabtOB^ 

Jovis  arcanis  Minos  admissus.    L.  i.  Ode  IS. 
^  Strabo,  I.  x.  p.  480.    Plato  in  Minoc.    JDiod,  1,  v. 

*5 
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joinjed  the  Bplendor  of  military  renown  to  the  CHAP, 
famed  i/^isdom  of  his  revered  ancestor.     His  <  -' 
maritime  force  exceeded  the  united  strength  of 
his  neighbours ;  he  subdued  several  of  the  cir- 
cumjacent isles;  and,  while  he  permitted  his  own 
subjects  to  ravage  the  coasts  of  Greece,  under 
pretence  of  lawful  war,  he  eflfectually  checked 
the  piratical  depredations  of  the  Carians,  Lyciaas, 
and  Phenicians,  which  had  hitherto  proved  so 
freqmmt  and  so  destructive**      Athens  expe* 
rienced  the  effects  of  his  power  and  ambition^ 
and  reluctantly  submitted  to  a  disgraceful  tri- 
bute of  seven  youths,  and  as  many  virgins^, 
which  was    cruelly  exacted  by  a  nation  %vb- 
sighting  from  the  labour  of  slaves.    Tlie  tributary 
captives  were  drawn  by  lot  from  thp  body  of  the 
people^  who  trembled  at  the  annual  return  of 
the  Cretan  vessel.     Discontents  arose  against 
the  government  of  iBgeus,  who  seemed  to  bear 
the  indigoity  with  too  much  tsuneness;  when 
his  heroic  son,  with  a  patriotism  congenial  to  bis 
char&^er,  generously  offered  his  life  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country.  *    Tlie  fame  of  Tlieseiis  had 
alreaiiy  leadbed  the  ears  of  Minos,   who  re- 
spected his  virtues ;  and  this  respect  was  con- 
verted   into    admiration,    on    beholding    the 
Athenian  prince  a  voluntary  captive.     Minos 

*  Thucydid.  Li. 

^  Odyss.  1.  xi.  v.  320.  &  VirgU,  JEo.  6. 
Turn  pendere  pcenas 

Cicropidse  jussl,  mUerum  !  septena  quotannis 

Corpora  natorum. 
^  Tpse  suum  Theseus  pro  caris  corpus  AthetAa 

Projifer«optaYit.— ~  Catullus. 
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treated  him  with  the  affectionate  kindness'  of 
.ancient  hospitality;  gave  him  his  daughter  Ariadne 
in  marriage ;  and  declaried  the  Athenians  thence- 
forth free  from  a  contribution  equally  cruel  and 
ignominious.  Theseus  reaped  great  glory  from 
this  transaction.  The  Vessel,  in  which  he  sailed, 
continued  to  be  annually  sent,  for  more  than 
eight  centuries  afterwards,  to  return  thanks  to 
Apollo,  in  his  favourite  island  of  Delos^;  and 
the  fortunate  voyage  to  Crete  was  celebriited  by 
sacrifices,  and  other  ceremonies,  handed  down  to 
the  latest  times  of  the  Athenian  republic.  ^ 
Theacus  Many  extraordinary  circumstances,  invented 
catesthc  by  the  poets,  disfigure  events,  which  are  otner- 
improve-  ^ise  Sufficiently  authenticated.  The  unnatural 
mente  to  amojurs  of  the  abominable  Pasiphae,  and  the 
bloody  feasts  of  the  monstrous  Minotaur  ^^,  have 
been  faithfully  transcribed,  from  one  age  to 
another;  in  the  tiresome  compilations  of  inju- 
dicious mythologists ;  but  it  seems  hot  to  have 
occurred  to  those  writers,  that  the  expedition 
to  Crete  laid  the  foundation  of  the  improve- 
inents  afterwards  introduced  by  Theseus  into 
the  Athenian  government.  The  institutions  and 
manners  of  that  island  presented  a' picture  of 
more  regular  composition,  arid  more  harmonious 
colouring,  than  could  be  seen  in  any  part  of  the 
Grecian  continent.   Various  societies  of  freemen, 

^  Plato.  Phsedo.  '•  Plut.  in  Thcseo. 

^  Hie  crudelis  amor  tauri,  suppostaque  furto 
Pasiphae,  &c. 
The  judicious  Virgil  plajc^s  these  strange  stories  ia  the  sculptuiied 
porch  of  an  ancient  femple. 
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all  uQited  under  one  government,  all  equal  among  chap. 
themselves,  and  all  served  by  slaves ;  no  private  ^  ^ 
property  inland;  the  men  eating  at  public  tables, 
and  the  families  subsisting  from  the  common 
stock ;  the  youth  regularly  trained  to  the  gymr 
nastic  exercises,  navigation,  and  war;  a  severe 
morality  enforced  by  law,  honour  the  reward  of 
age  and  merit ;  and  the  whole  community  ac- 
knowledging the  prerogative  of  an  hereditary 
king,  who  derived  his  authority  from  Jupiter,  but 
who  w^s  no  longer  entitled  to  the  divine  protec- 
tion, than  he  continued  to  observe  justice,  and  to 
maintain  the  unalienable  privileges  of  his  sub- 
jects.^ Impressed  with  the  salutary  institutions 
which  he  beheld  in  this  flourishing  island,  The- 
seus, upon  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  his  fa- 
ther, was  ambitious  to  communicate  them  to  his 
native  country*  The  rudeness  of  the  Athenians, 
indeed,  admitted  not  the  introduction  of  written 
laws.  But  the  scattered  villages  of  Attica  were 
persuaded,  to  embrace  the  regulations  of  the  ca- 
pital  ^, ;  to  unite  in  common  ceremonies  of  reli- 
gion ;  to  acjknowledge  the  reciprocal  obligations 
of  subjects ;  and,  while  they  asserted  the  rights 
of  citizens,  to  respect,  during  peace  and  war,  the 
sacred  prerogative  of  royal  majesty. 

The  improvements  in  domestic  policy^  thus  in-  xhence 
troduced  into  Attica  by  the  example  of  Crete,  and  <^sed 
the  wisdom  of  Theseus,  were  gradually  adopted  Greece, 
by  the  neighbouring  provinces.  ^^     At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Trojan  war,  all  the  Grecian 

»•  Aristot.  Polit.  1.  ii.  c.  9,  &c.    Strabo,  ibid.    Plato  de  Leg. 
^  Thucydid.  L  ii.    Plut  in  Tbe&eo.        74  Dionys.  Halic.  l^v. 
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C  li  A  p«  States  h&d  embraced  one  unifbrm  system  of  go 
'^,  1  vernment,  uniting  the  independent  spirit  of  Eu- 
ropean freedom  with  thfe  respectful  veneration  of 
Egyptian  and  Asiatic  superstition.^    This  singu- 
lar frame  of  policy,  composed  of  materials  seem- 
ingly incapable  of  alliance,  was  peculiarly  well 
Thu  en.    adapted  to  great  and  generous  undeitaking^ ;  and 
Grwkf to  ^^^ss  the  divine,  though  limited  authority  of 
undertake  kings,  had  fortified  the  other  iustituticms  which 
w^.  ^^^^^  served  to  tame  the  ferocity  of  the  Greeks,  there 
is  reason  to  doubt  whether  their  leaders  could 
have  roused  above  an  hundred  thousand  stubborn 
Barbarians  to  a  distant  and  difficult  enterprise, 
much  less  have  detained  their  reluctant  impa- 
tience during  ten  years  in  the  siege  of  Troy. 
D^ftcrip-        Before  we  examine  the  causes  and  incidents  (rf 

tion  of 

Greece ;  tm«  Celebrated  siege,  to  which  the  exploits  hither- 
to related  seem  but  unworthy  preludes,  it  may  be 
itfi^rength  proper  to  take  a  short  view  of  the  strength  and 
sources,  fesoufces  of  the  two  nations,  who  were  eager  to 
shock  in  a  conflict,  that  totally  destroyed  tlie  one, 
and  proved  eictremely  ruinous  to  the  other.  Et- 
dusive  of  the  provinces  of  Epirus  and  Macedo- 
nia, which  long  remained  barbarous  and  unculti- 
vated, the  continental  possessions  of  the  Greeks 
were  nearly  equal  to  Scotland  in  extenU  marked 
with  still  bolder  features,  and  blessed  with  a 
warmer  sun.  In  its  length,  the  whole  country  is 
almost  equally  divided  by  two  opposite  gulphs, 
compressing  between  them  a  mountainous  neck 
of  land,  to  the  breadth  of  only  five  miles,  rrkto^t 

'*  Homer,  pmsim. 
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prainsula  of  Peioponnetos,  aBd^tbet^rritgrypi^-  G94P. 
tending  northwards,  from  the  ejtreimity  of  tfce  '' 
Corinthian  isthmus  to  the  southern  frontier  of 
Macedonia.  ^^  The  Peloponnesus,  an  hundred 
and  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  scarcely  one  hun- 
dred in  breadth,  is  every  where  mtersected  by 
mountains,  particularly  the  towering  ridges  of 
Zarex  and  Taygetus.  During  the  flourishiag 
ages  of  Greece,  this  small  peninsula  cootitin- 
ed  seven  independent  communities  of  unequal 
power  and  fame,  \^hich  ranked  in  the  following 
order :  The  comparatively  4arge,  and  lughly  jdi- 
versified,  territory  of  Laconia  j  the  fruitful  vde 
of  Argos;  the  extensive  coast  of  Achaia;  the 
narrow  i>ut  commercial  isthmus  of  Corinth ;  the 
central  and  mountainous  region  of  Arcadia  ;  to- 
gether with  the  more  level  countries  of  Elis  and 
Messenia,  which  are  throughout  better  adapted 
to  tillage  than  any  other  provinces  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus.^ The  Grecian  possessdons  beyond 
the  Corinthian  isthmus  were  more  -considerable, 
extending  above  two  hundred  miles  from  east^ 
west,  aiid  one  hundred  and  ^y  from  north  to 
south.  They  were  naturally  divided  by  the 
long  and  intricate  ridges  of  Olympus,  Pindus, 
Oeta,  and  Ossa,  into  nine  separate  provinces; 
which,  during  the  celebrated  ages  of  Grecian 
freedom,  were  occupied  by  nine  independ^oit 
republics.  They  comprehended  the  extensive 
and  fertile  plains  of  Thessaly  and  Bceotia,  both 
of  which  were,  in  early  times,  much  exposed  to 
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chap:  inundations  j  and  the  latter,  abounding  in  sul> 
terranean  caverns,  was  peculiarly  subject  to 
earthquakes;  the  less  fertile,  but  more  secure 
territory  of  Attica ;  the  western  provinces  of 
:^toliaand  Acamania,  encompassed  on  one  side 
by  dangerous  seas,  and  confined  on  the  other 
by  almost  impassable  mountains ;  and  the  four 
smaller  rocky  districts  of  Phocis,  Doris,  Locris, 
and  Megara.  ^ 

It  has  been  observed,  that  these  names  and  di- 
visions, which  remained  to  the  latest  times,  are 
pretty  accurately  marked  by  Homer,  whose 
poems  continued  through  succeeding  ages,  to  be 
the  approved  standard  and  legal  code,  to  which 
neighbouring  communities  appealed,  in  adjusting 
their  disputed  boundaries.  ^  This  observation, 
however,  must  be  qualified  chiefly  by  two  ex- 
ceptions. During  the  Trojan  war,  the  extensive 
province  of  Thessaly'  sent  forth  above  a  fouith 
part  of  the  whole  Grecian  strength,  and  was  di- 
vided among .  many  warlike  leaders.  It  might 
naturally  be  expected,  while  agriculture  and 
pasturage  were  the  principal  occupations  subser- 
vient to  human  life,  that  a  country,  abounding 
in  plains  and  meadows,  should  excel  in  popula- 
tion and  in  power.  ^  When  commerce,  naviga- 
tion, and  the  mechanic  arts,  enriched  and  adorn- 
ed the  middle  and  southern  divisions  of  Greece, 
the  northern  district  of  Thessaly  lost  its  ancient 
pre*eminence.  The  second  excejption  arose  from 
the  extensive  power  of  the  house  of  Pelops, 

??  StrabOy  1.  to        '^  Plut  in  Solon.       -^  Piato  in  Moootu 
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which,  as  already  mentioned,  had,  by  fortunate  chap. 
marriages  and  rich  successions,  acquired  domi-  ^* 
nion  over  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  formerly  containing  several  inde^ 
pendent  principalities,  and,  after  the  misfortunes 
of  Agamemnon  and  his  family,  again  divided 
into  the  immortal  republics  of  Sparta,  Afgos, 
Corinth,  and  Achaia- 

Fram  this  general  view  of  the  country,  it  wUl  Number  of 
not  appear  remarkable,  that,  in  an  age  when  cian^A^s 
every  able-bodied  man  was  a  soldier,  Greece  andtroops. 
should  have  raised  an  army  of  an  hundred  and 
two  thousand  men.  The  Acamanians  alone,  for 
reasons  unknown,  sent  no  forces  to  Troy.  But 
the  continent  was  assisted  by  the  generous  ef^ 
forts:  of  Crete,  of  Rhodes,  and  of  many  smaller 
islands,  which  were  subject  to  their  respective 
princes,  or  governed  by  the  wide  extended  do^ 
minion  of  Agamemnon.  The  vessels  collected 
for  transporting  these  forces  to  Asia  amounted 
to  twelve  hundred  sail.  They  were  equipped  at 
little  expence,  and  built  with  little  ingenuity, 
moved  by  only  one  bank  of  oars,  and  entirely 
unprovided  with  decks  or  anchors*  Their  com- 
pfement  varied  in  different  vessels ;  some,  con- 
tained an  hundred  and  twenty,  others  only  fifty 
men,  who  appear  to  have  been  equally  acquaint- 
ed with  the  military  art,  as  practised  in  that  re- 
mote age,  and  with  the  rude  simplicity  of  an- 
cient navigation/^  • 

^  Thucydid.  ibid.    Homer,  passim. 
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CriAP.  The  celebrated  kingdom  of  Priam,  against 
K  J'  ^  ,  which  this  armament  was  directed,  occupied  the 
i>cscnp-  eastern  banks  of  the  Hellespont,  the  southern 
Trow,  or  coast  of  the  Propontis,  and  the  northern  shores  of 
^5^  the  iBgaean.  From  the  river  Esepus  to  the  pro- 
montory of  Lectum,  the  Trojan  dominions  ex- 
tended in  length  two  hundred  miles ;  but  their 
breadth  was  far  less  considerable,  being  irregu- 
larly compressed  between  three  seas,  and  the 
lofty  ridges  of  mount  Ida.  This  delightful  mA 
picturesque  country,  which  surpassed  Greece  in 
frtiitfulness  of  soil  and  softness  of  climate  ®,  was 
distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  Hellespontian, 
from  the  large  inland  province  which  bore  the 
History  of  common  name  of  Phrygia."  The  Lesser,  or 
try.  *^"°'  Hellespontian  Phrygia,  was  planted,  according 
to  tradition,  by  a  Grecian  colony,  about  two 
hundred  years  before  the  Trojan  war.  The  a- 
milarity  of  religion,  language,  and  manners,  suf- 
ficiently justified  thdt  opinion,  and  seems  to  have 
induced  the  most  diligent  enquirers  of  antiquity 
to  t^gard  not  only  the  Trojans,  but  Ae  Lycians 
and  Pampbylians,  as  scattered  branches  of  the 
HeUenic  nation  ^,  which  distance  *of  place  had 
glE^ually  cut  off  from  all  communication  with 
th^  trtmk.  The  Asiatic  Gnee^s  ware  exposed 
to  itone  of  thd^  unfiiVouraUe  circumstances  at 
felidy  mentioned,  ^hi^h  kmg  retarded  die  im^ 
p!t<6v^ment  of  their  bretbreh  in  Eurq^e.  The 
fertile  and  extensive  plains  of  Asia  offered  then 
the  materials  of  more  powerful  kingdoms  than 

••  Hippocrat.  de  Loc.  ^  Strabo,  1.  xiii. 

««  Herodot.  1.  vii.    Strabo,  1.  :«hr. 
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Greece  could  afford ;  and,  instead  of  being  ha- 
ras^d  and  endangered  by  the  continual  incur* 
sions  of  northern  savages,  they  enjoyed  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Phrygians  and  Lydians,  nations^ 
described  as  flourishing  in  wealth  and  peace  from 
the  remotest  antiquity.  ^  From  the  prevali^nce 
of  the  Grecian  language  and  customs  on  the  onp 
hand,  and  the  name  of  the  country  on  the  other, 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  Tro- 
jfm^  were  a  mingled  race  of  Greeks,  and  Phry- 
gians, collected  by  Dardanus,  ance9tpr  fiilh  in 
ascent  from  old  Priam. 

This  adventurer,  whose  parentage  Homer 
leaves  uncertain,  by  calling  him  son  of  Jupiter*, 
founded  a  city  on  one  of  the  many  western 
branches  of  mount  Ida,  commanding  a  beautiful 
and  fertile  plain,  and  watered  by  the  immortal 
rivers  Simois  and  Scamander.  ^  The  new  settle- 
ment flourished  under  his  son,  the  wealthy  Eric- 
thonius,  who,  by  the  judicious  management  of 
his  mares  and  stallions,  supplied  the  neighbour- 
ing Jkingdoms  with  horses  of  a  superior  brfsed. 
Hid  succesior,  Tros,  communicated  his  name  to 
the  territcory,  which  ws^  ojften  called  Troas,  apd 
to  the  Celebrated  city  Ilion,  which  hia  aon  I^us^ 
haying  removed  his  residence  from  the  n>oi;nt^n, 
built  on  the  adjoinijag  plain.  Laomedon,  the 
aiccejBsor  of  Hus,  fcwrtified  th^  towi;i  qf  Ilion,,  ,qr 
Troy,  with  walls  of  such  uncommon  strength, 
that,  in  the  language  and  bdief  of  the  times,  they 

^  Uerodiot.  1.  i.    Qionys.  Halic.  1.  i.    Suidi^  in  voc.  Ayyaicot. 
^  lUfui,  XX.  y.  215.  ^  iWd.  xx.  ▼.  916,  &c.    Strabo,  Ixiii. 
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CHAP,  were  deemed  the  work  of  the  gods.  ®  Whether 
^'  he  defrauded  his  supposed  auxiliaries  of  their 
promised  rewards  and  sacrifices,  or  supplied  the 
expence  of  this  undertaking  by  despoiling  their 
sacred  shrines,  it  is  certain  that  the  guilt  of  Lap- 
medon  was  believed  to  entail  calamity  on  his  un- 
happy descendants. 

Reign  of  His  son  Priam,  however,  long  enjoyed  the  de- 
ceitful gifts  of  fortune,  before  he  was  overtaken 
by  the  vengeance  of  Heaven.  Having  attained 
old  age  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  a  throne, 
he  was  surrounded  by  a  numerous  and  flourish* 
ing  family,  beloved  by  his  subjects,  and  respect- 
ed by  his  neighbours.  Yet  this  amiable,  but  too 
indulgent  prince,  was  destined  to  feel  the  sharp-* 
est  pangs  of  human  misery. 

Cause  of        Hereditary  feuds  subsisted  between  the  ances- 

^^.  *"  tors  of  Priam  and  those  of  Agamemnon,  when 
the  latter  quitted  their  establishments  in  Asia,  to 
seek  new  settlements  in  Greece.  The  insult  of- 
fered to  Ganymede,  a  beautiful  Trojan  youth, 
by  the  brutal  fury  of  Tantalus®,  was  retorted  on 
Menelaus,  the  fourth  in  descent  from  this  infa* 
mous  prince,  by  the  rape  and  detention  of  his 
queen,  the  cele'brated  Helen.  Paris,  Ihe  ill- 
iated  son  of  Priam,  was  the  author  ^f  this  new 
injury.  But  resentment  for  the  wrongs  of  his 
house  formed  not  the  only  tnotive  which  engaged 

^  Homer^  Iliad,  xx.  v.  216,  &c.     Strabo,  1.  xiii. 

*9  It  has  been  observed,  that  the  story  of  Tantalus,  father  of  Pe- 
lops,  was  probably  the  invention  of  a  later  age.  It  is  certain  that> 
whatever  miyht  prevail  in  Phrygia,  the  unnatural  passion,  which  dis- 
graced the  later  times  of  GVeece,  was  unknown  in  that  country  dujr- 
ing  the  heroic  ages.    Natal.  Com.  1.  ix.  c.  13. 
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the  youtMul  levity  of  Paris  to  dishonour  the  chap. 
sister-in-law  of  Agamemnon.     Helen   was  the  ^  _^'^ , 
daughter  of  Tyndareus,  King  of  Sparta.     The  Beautyand 
illustrious  honours  of  her  family  were  adorned  by  ofHeien^ 
the  generous  magnanimity  of  her  brothers,  Castor  ^?"«*l*?J 
and  Poly  deuces,  whose  exploits  shone  conspicu-  of  Sparta, 
ous  in  all  the  military  expeditions  of  that  gallant 
age.     But  the  native  lustre  of  Helen  needed  not 
the  aid  of  foreign  ornament.    Even  in  the  tender 
age  of  childhood,  her  opening  charms  had  in- 
flamed the  heart  of  Theseus  ^,  the  most  admired 
and  the  most  virtuous  of  the  Ghrecian  chiefs. 
The  fame   of  her   beauty  increased  with   her 
ripening  age,  and  her  person  became  an  object 
of  eager  contention  among  those  who,  from  birth 
or  merit,  were  entitled  to  aspire  at  the  invaluable 
prize.     Tyndareus,  solicitous  to  prevent  the  vio- 
lence of  a;  second  lover,  (for,  agreeably  to  the 
manners  of  his  age,  Theseus  had  carried  her  off 
by  force,)  bound  the  various  suitors  by  oath  to 
defend  the  honour  of  his  daughter,  and  to  secure 
the  possession  of  her  chiarms  to  the  man  who 
should  be  honoured  with   her  choice.  ^^     The  ghe  mar- 
princely  mien  and  insinuating  manners  of  Mene-  "^  ^^w- 
laus  were  preferred  to  more  solid  qualities  in  se-  succeeds 
veral  of  his    numerous   competitors.      Having  '^^^^l^^ 
married  the  heiress  of  Tyndareus,  he  tsucceeded, 
in  her  right,  to  the  Spartan  throne.^    The  grace- 
ful pair  had  not  long  enjoyed  the  honours  of 
royalty,  and  the  sweets  of  conjugal  union,  when, 
their  happiness  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of 

^  Plut.  in  Theseo.        »»  ThucycKd.  J.  i.  c.  9.        »»  Pausan.  Lacon. 
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CHAP,  the  son  of  Priam»  the  handsomest  man  of  his  age, 
\jr!,L,/  ^^^  singularly  adorned  with  the  frivolous  acpon?- 
Character  pUshments  that  oiten  captivate  the  weakness  of 
sou  of '*    ^  female  mind.     Though  a  soldier  of  no  great 
Priam;      renown,  Paris  had  strongly  imbibed  the  romantic 
spirit  of  gallantry  which  prevailed^  in  the  heroic 
ages»  and  was  distinguished  by  an  ardent  passion 
for  beauty,  which,  notwithstanding  the  general 
sofU^e^s  of  his  unwarlike  character,  prompted 
him  to  brave  every  danger  in  pursuit  of  his  fa- 
vouirite  object.     Animated  by  the  hope  of  be- 
holding the  inunit^blQ  model  of  what  he  n^ost 
adored,  he  seized  the  opportunity  afforded  hijn 
by  a  voyage  of  Menejlaus  into  Crete,  visited  the 
doiainions  of  his  hereditao^  enemies,  and  solicit- 
ed the  rites  of  hospitality  at  the  Spartan  cpurt* 
who  se-         His  pei!9on,  Ms  accoJEaplishments,  his  addf es6» 
duces,  and  ^i^^  ^j^\  more,  the  voluntary  hardships  which  be 
to  Troy,    had  eudured  for  her  sake,  seduced  the  inconstant 
affection^  of  the  Grecian  Queen.     Enamoured  of 
the  elegant  stranger,  she  abandoned  her  country 
and  her  hwsband ;  and  having  transported  her 
HMOSt  valuable  trelisure  within  the  Trojian  wcdls, 
d^ed  the  reseo^tment  of  Greece,  and  the  yei?.- 
g^uice  of  Heaven* 

It  was  now  the  time  for  Menelans  to  crave  ih/^ 
stipulated  assistsupk^e  of  his  anciepiit  riyali^     His 

^  Pi^rseus.fa^d  cfimed  0f£  the  Airic^w  Vedvm ;  J^a^ou,  J^e^ea  pf 
CoIdMs,;  Thesems,  the  Aiiiazpn^nliope;  Hercules^  Megarai  Io!ie« 
peaneira>  &c.  The  historical  poets  of  the  heroic  ages  might  have 
8ftSd,irith  Aflosto, 

Le  donne,  i  cavalier^  Parme,  gli  amori, 
Le  cortene,  i'audad  imfwese  Jo  canto. 
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demand  was  enforced  by  the  authority  of  Aga-  c  H  A  P. 
memnon.  ^    At  the  summons  of  the  two  bro-  ,  ^^y 
thers,  the  confederates  assembled  at  iEgium,  the  The 
capital  of  Achaia;  confirmed  the  obligation  of  jJ^ng^^J 
their  former  promise  ;  settled  the  proportion  of '««>▼« 
troops  to  be  raised  by  each  prince ;  determined  , 
the  time  and  place  of  their  departure ;  and  named 
Agamemnon,  the  most  powerful  among  them, 
to  the  chief  command  in  an  expedition  which  so 
deeply  concerned  the  honour  of  his  family. 

Aulis^  a  sea^port  of  Boeotia,  was  appointed  for  Sail  to 
the  place  of  rendezvous  and  embarkation.  *  Be-  aerobe"" 
fore  the  whole  armament  sailed  from  thence,  command 
Ulysses,  King  of  Ithaca,  and,  what  may  seem  ex-  memnon. 
traordinary,  the  injured  Menelaus,  undertook  a 
solemn  embassy  to  Troy,  in  order  to  demand  re- 
stitution and  reparation;  but  returned  highly 
disgusted  with  their*  reception  and  treatment. 
Some  mtembers  of  the  Trojan  council  had  the 
barbari^  to  propose  their  immediate  death. 
Tlieir  just  indignation  increased  the  warlike  ar- 
dour o£  their  associates.  But  contrary  winds 
Icmg  retarded  their  d^arture.  The  Trcgans  had 
time- to  strength^Ei  their  ramparts,  to  cc^ect 
arms  and  provisions,  and  to  summon  the  assist- 
ance >af  distant  confederates.  The  martial  spint 
of  the  age,  together  with  a  sense  of  common  dan- 
g&:y  brought  many  powerful  auxitiaries  to  Priam. 
HiB  cause  was  defended  by  the  hardy  mounr 
taineers^  who  covered  the  back  of  his  fl^ingdom ; 
by  the  CaoiaM,  Lycians,  and  other  nations  of 

9*  Orkuqrcldl.i  e.9.  «  HmuA^<>peit.&Dm. 
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CHAP.  Asia  Minor,  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the 
_^'_,,  V  river  Halys  to  the  southern  extremity  of  CiUcia; 
and  by  the  Pelasgi,  Thracians,  and  Paeonians^ 
fierce  barbarians  who  inhabited  the  European 
Efiect  a     side  of  the  Hellespont  and  Propontis.   Confiding, 
the  Trojan  however,  rather  in  their  domestic  strength  than 
coast.       iji  foreign  assistance,  the  Trojans  determined  to 
defend  their  native  shores  against  hostile  inva- 
sion.    The  debarkation  of  the  Greeks  was  pur- 
chased by  much  blood.     Having  effected  a  de- 
scent, they  encamped  on  the  Trojan  plain,  but 
lost  the  only  opportunity  which  they  enjoyed, 
during  many  years,  of  crushing  at  once  the  power 
of  their  enemies;  who  immediately  shut  them- 
selves up  within  their  impenetrable  walls,  leaving 
the  city  open  only  on  the  side  of  mount  Ida, 
from  which  they  received  com,  cattle,  and  other 
necessary  supplies. 
Causes  Agamemnon,  as  the^e  was  reason  to  expect 

tt^tcJthe  ^^^^  *^®  manners  of  his  age,  had  been  more  in- 
M^e  of  dustrious  in  collecting  a  great  army,  than  provi- 
^^*  dent  in  contriving  means  by  which  it  might  keep 
the  field.  The  provisions  transported  from  Greece 
were  speedily  consumed,  while  the  operations  of 
the  siege  promised  little  hqpes!  of  success,  the 
Greeks  being  unacquainted  with  any  military  en- 
gines fitted  to  make  an*  impression  on  the  Trojan 
walls.  With  such  a  numerous  army,  they  itiight 
have  converted  the  siege  into,  a  blockade ;  but 
scarcity  of  supplies  compelled,  the  gi?eater  part 
of  them  to  quit  the  camp.  The;  resource  of 
ravaging  the  adjacent  country  soon  exhausted  it- 
self.    Many  bethought  themselves  of  cultivating 
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the  rich  vales  of  the  Chersonesus,  whose  Indus-  chap. 
trious  inhabitants  had  recently  been  expelled  or  y    ^'     j 
destroyed,  by  the  fierce  incursions  of  the  barba-     ♦ 
rous  Thracians.^     Others  had  recourse  to  pi- 
racy,- scoured   the  neighbouring  seas,   ravaged 
the  unprotected  coasts  of  the  Hellespont  and 
jEgaean,  and  plundered  or  demolished  such  un- 
fortified places  as  acknowledged  the  dominion, 
or  assisted  the  arms  of  Troy.  ^    These  ravages 
excited  the  rage  of  the  Asiatics,  and  rendered 
them  more  hearty  in  the  cause  of  their  confede- 
rates.     In  this  manner  njne  summers  and  winters  That  city 
elapsed,  without  afibrding  the  nearer  prospect  of  *he  tenth 
a  decision  to  the  contest ;  but  in  the  tenth  year  year  of  the 
of  the  war,    the   seeming  misfortunes   of  the  ^^' 
Greeks  precipitated  the  downfall  of  the  proud 
city  of  Priam.     A  dreadfiil  pestilence  invaded 
the  camp  of  the  besiegers,  and  long  continued 
to  rage  with  unabating  fiiry.   -This  calamity  was 
followed  by  the   well-known    quarrel  between 
Agamemnon  and  Achilles,  which  deprived  the 
Grecian  army  of  its  principal  strength  and  orna- 
ment.    The  Trojans  derived  new  spirits   from 
the  misfortunes  of  their  enemies ;  they  ventured 
to  abandon  the  protection  of  their  walls,  boldly 
assailed  the  Grecian  camp,  and  risked  several 
engagements,  in  most  of  which  they  were  vic- 
torious.   In  the  last  of  these,  the  beloved  friend 
of  Achilles  was  slain  by  the  arm  of  Hector,  the 
bravest  and  most  generous  of  the  Trojan  race. 
This  event,  which  was  infinitely  more  dreadful 

^  Thucydid.  1.  i.  97  Homer,  paMim, 
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thoDa  <ieath  to  the  affectkniate  ardkNur  o^  the 
Grecian  diief,  stifled  fads  hitiberto  inexorable  re* 
sentment  against  the  proud  tyranny  of  Aga- 
memnon. His  return  to  ihe  camp  restored  the 
dedining  fortune  of  the  Greeks ;  and  the  indig- 
nant fury  -of  his  rage  was  quenched  in  the  de- 
tested blood  of  Hector,  whose  patriotic  valour 
had  long  been  the  firmest  bulwark  of  his  father's 
kingdom.  The  destruction  of  Troy*  soon  fol- 
lowed the  death  of  her  darling  hero.  The  city, 
whether  taken  by  stoxm  or  by  surprise,  was  set 
em  £re  in  the  ni^t ;  raqst  of  the  citizeos  peaJsh- 
ed  hy  the  sword,  or  were  dragged  iato  captivity; 
and  only  a  nuserahle  remnant  entsupBi  through 
the  conAised  horror  of  ragn^  flames  ^and  expir* 
ing  kinsmen, 
future  Tile  burning  <if  Troy  happened  eleven  hun^ 

^"t^^  (feed  /andeigfaty-four  years  before  the  Christian 
«ra.  Neither  the*  city  nor  temtory  ever  -assum^ 
ed,  in  any  succeeding  age,  the  dignity  of  in- 
dependent government.*  The  sea-tcoast  was 
planted  eighty  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  i>y 
new  colonies  from  Greece ;  and  the  inland  parts 

,«*  We  should  probably  know  sometiiing  more  of  the  hktory  ^f  the 
Itejan  YTBT,  if  the  works  of  Pisanderreotshied.  Bf  acrobius^  ip  speak- 
ing of  the  plagiarisms  of  the  Roioans  from  Greek  writers,  has^tb.e 
-  following  passage :  '*  Quse  Viigiluis  traxit  a  Grsecis,  dicturumn^  me 
"  putetis,  quae  vulgo  nota  sunt?  .  . .  vel' quod  aversionem  Trojae 
**  joum  Sinone  .suo:et  equo  ligneo,  cseterisque  omnibas,  quae.librum 
'*  fieeundum'faciunt,  a  Pi$andto  pene  ad  verbum  transcripserity  qui 
**  inter  Graecos  poetas  eminet,"  &c.    Macrob^  1.  v.  c.  2. 

»  I  have  carefully  examined  the  evidence  given  by  Bochart  (Episl. 
num  iEneas  unquam  fuit  in  Italia),  and  by  Mr.  Wood  (Essay  on 
the  original' Genius  of  Homer), .to  prove  that  the  descendants  of 

15* 
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Htfotnitted  to  th^  growing  power  of  the  Lydiaas,  CM  AF. 
wiiose  anus  oveispread  and  conquered  all  the .  „,  ^;„  . 
finest  proi^noes  of  Leaser  Asia.  ^^ 

The  Greeks  had  recovered  possession  of  the  Tbccaia- 
adimi^ed  beovrty  of  Hteien;  they  had  takea  com-  tIL  of  the 
{dete  vengeance  on  the  famiJy**^  and  nation  ^f  ^'^^^• 
her  unhappy  seducer;  but  the  misfortunes  whieb 
were  the  natural  consequence  of  the  Tro^  ex- 
pedition,  left  them  little  reason  to  boast  of  their 
victory^  Of  five  Boeotian  commanders,  only  one 
remained,  and  the  siege  had  been  proportionably  ' 
fatal  to  the  leaders  of  other  tribes,  as  well  as  to 
their  warlike  followers.  Those  who  lived  to  di- 
vide  the  rich  spoils  of  Troy,  were  impatient  to 
set  sail  with  their  newly-acquired  treasure,  not- 
withstanding the  threatening  aspect  of  the  skies. 
Many  of  them  perished  by  shipwreck;  the  rest 
were  long  tossed  on  unknown  seas;  and  when 
they  expected  to  find  in  their  native  country  the 
end  of  their  calamities,  they  were  exposed  to 
suffer  greater  calamities  there,  than  any  which 
they  had  yet  endured.  The  thrones  of  several 
of  the  absent  princes  had  been  usurped  by  vio- 
lence and  ambition ;  the  lands  of  various  com- 
munities had  been  occupied  by  the  invasion  of 


JEneas  reigned  in  Trojr.  Bat  notwithstanding  the  learned  ingenuity 
of  a  profound,  and  the  plausible  criticism  of  an  elegant  scholar,  the 
matter  seems  still  too  doubtful  to  warrant  contradicting  the  popular 
opinion. 

>«•  Hesiod,  Lii.    Thucyd.  1.  i.    Jusdn,  1.  xviii.    Strabo,  1.  iii. 

***  I  dwell  not  on  a  subject  which  has  been  treated  by  the  great 
masters  of  the  passions.    See  Virgil : 

Forsitan  et  Priami  fuerint  qvm  fata  requiras,  Uc. 
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hostile  tribes:  even  the  least  unfortunate  of  those 
adventurers  found  their  domains  uncultivated, 
or  their  territories  laid  waste;  their famiUes  torn 
by  discord,  or  their  cities  shaken  by  sedition. 
And  thus  the  most  celebrated  enterprise  of  com- 
bined Greece  tended  to  plunge  that  dehghtfiil 
and  once  happy   country  into  barbarism    and. 


misery.  ^^ 


Plato,  de  Leg.  1.  iii.    Tbucyd.  1.  i.  p«  9. 
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CHAP.   II. 


Seligion.  -—  Government.  —  Jrts.  —  Manners,   and 
Character. 

f       * 

The  ancient  Greeks  had  strongly  imbibed  an  c  H  A  p. 
opinion,  that  the  countay  in  which  they  lived  ,  J^  ,^ 
was  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  dignity  of  hu-  Tntroduc- 
man  nature.  The  voluptuous  climates  of  Asia  ^*^°* 
produced  invention  and  ingenuity,  but  softened 
the  tempers  of  men  into  a  fitness  for  servitude. 
The  rigorous  severity  of  European  skies  gave 
strength  and  agUity  to  the  limbs,  and  hardy  bold- 
ness to  the  mind,  but  chilled  the  fancy,  and  be- 
.numbed  the  finer  feelings  of  the  soul.  The  inr 
habitants  of  the  east  and  south  were  degraded 
below  the  condition  of  humanity;  by  an  unfor- 
tunate abuse  of  power,  while  tlie  turbulent  sons 
of  the  north  and  wesfr  were  incapable,  from  ig- 
norance and  indocility,  of  submitting  to  any  jr'e- 
gular  system  of  government.  The  Greeks  alone, 
possessing  an  intermediate  situation  between  the 
extremes  of  cold  and  heat,  united  courage  aiid 
capacity ;  tempered  the  ?tern  and  manly,  with 
the  gentler  virtues ;  and  enjoyed  the  double  ad- 
vantage of  liberty  and  laws*  ^        . 

This  splendid  observation  is  too  flattering  to  The  au. 
the  dictates  of  national  vanity  to  be  hastily  adopt-  H^er,  as 
ed  by  a  cautious  enquirer  into  truth,  who  will  be  »."  '^^^^^ 


nan. 


*  Aristot.  Politic.  1.  vii.  c..'!'.    Isocrat.  Govern.  Athen.  Panegyric. 
&  Paaathoin.  '  *        -  . 

VOL.  I.  E , 
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CHAP,  apt  to  ascribe  the  superior  lustre  of  Grecian  man- 
J^'^  J  ners,  rather  to  the  elegant  imagination  of  au- 
thors, than  to  the  intrinsic  merit  of  their  subject. 
Yet,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  several  circum- 
stances  would  lead  us  to  believe,  that  the  great 
poet  to  whom  we  owe  our  principal  information 
concerning  the  ancient  state  of  Greece,  copied 
from  nature  only.  The  majesty  of  Virgil,  the 
splendour  of  Tassp,  and  the  sublimity  of  Milton^ 
are  not  sufficient  to  conceal  an  effort  in  those 
noble  writers  to  mamtain  the  tone  which  they 
have  assumed ;  a  desire  to  embellish  the  man- 
ners which  they  describe ;  an  ambition  to  elevate 
and  to  adorn  their  poems  by  the  use  of  a  mar- 
rellous  machinery,  which  had  not  its  foundation 
In  the  experience,  and  (as  to  Virgil  and  I'asso) 
scarcely  in  the  belief  of  their  own  age.  In  Ho- 
mer, there  is  neither  embellishment,  nor  effort^ 
nor  disguise  of  any  kind :  he  relates  what  he  has 
«(een  and  heard  with  unaffected  simplicity  $  his 
ideas  and  sentiments  are  not  only  clothed  in  all 
the  pleasing  graces  of  poetry,  but  arrayed  in  the 
charms  of  persuasive  truth ;  and  an  amazing  di- 
versity of  characters,  preserving  amidst  innume- 
rable shades  of  discrimination,  a  general.air  of 
i^esemblance,  distinguish  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
above  other  poetical  compositions,  and  prove 
them  to  have  been  copied,  not  from  the  limited 
combinations  of  human  invention,  but  from  the 
wide  variety  of  impressions  in  the  rich  storehouse 
of  nature.  In  some  descriptive  parts  of  his  poem. 
Homer  doubtless  yielded  to  the  luxuriance  of 
his  inimitable  fancy ;  bi^t  it  seems  plain  from 
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internal  evidence  only,  that  he  delineates  with  chap. 
minute. accuracy,  the  geography,  mythology,  his-  .^  j^|'  , 
tory,  and  manners  of  Greece ;  and  that  his  ob- 
servations concerning  all  these  subjects  are  per- 
fectly agreeable  to  the  opinions  and  belief  which 
universally  prevailed  among  his  countrymen*  If 
this  matter  required  the  aid  of  foreign  evidence, 
it  might  be  fully  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of 
the  Greek  historians,  who  support  in  every  in- 
stance the  veracity  of  the  poet;  asserting  not 
only  the  authenticity  of  the  facts  which  he  re- 
lates, but  the  influence  of  the  causes  to  which  he 
ascribes  them.' 

It  may  be  observed,  however,  by  those  who  Compark 
would  repress  the  ebullitions  bf  Grecian  vanity,  twcenthft 
th^^t,  admitting  the  poems  of  Homer  as  complete  ^^  ^ 
evidence  concerning  the  ancient  ^s^tate  of  his  ages,  and 
country,  all  the  advantage  that  would  follow  from  manfM " 
this  supposition  is,  that  the  Greeks  have  been  described 
accurately  described  at  an  earlier  period  of  their  tus,  *^ 
society  than  most  other  nations ;  but  the  silence 

^  The  nature  and  tran^acttoas  of  the  gods,  which  justiy  shock  the 
feelings  of  the  .modern  reader,  are  perfectly  conformable  to  the  be* 
Uef  of  the  Greeks.  The  continual  ihteiposition  of  these  elhereal 
beings  in  the  affairs  of  human  life,  is  justified  by  Herodotus,  Tbucy- 
dides,  Xenopbon,  and  all  succeeding  writers.  Herodotus,  L  i.  c.  13  i . 
explains  the  reason  why  the  Persians  erected  neither  temples,  nor 
images,  nor  altars,  -by  saying,  M  m  aofeptaiw^mas  cyojUMrcnr  vm  6fes, 
^ccertan^  ^  'EAXip^i,  ffiiw,  '^  because  they  did  not,  like  the  Greeks,  be- 
**  lieve  the  gods  to  partake  4of  a  iiuman  nature,  or  form.**    That  the  ' 

gods  often  appeand  m  a  human  shape,  is  taken  for  granted  by  Pati- 
sanias  in  Ar<^.  and  Plutarch,  de  Musk.  The  same  opiaioa  was 
firmly  maintained  by  Julian,  an  orthodox  Pagan,  in  a  later  age. 
Many  instances  will  occur  in  the  following  history,  to  prove  the 
exact  conformity  of  Homer*s  descriptions  to  the  general  belief  of 
bit  ooontry. 

E  2 
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of  those  nations  cannot  reasonably  be  interpret- 
ed as  a  proof  of  their  inferiority  to  the  Greeks  in 
manners  or  in  policy.  The  masterly  description 
of  a  philosophic  historian  has  rescued  the  anti- 
quities of  one  other  people  from  oblivion ;  and 
the  generous  spirit  of  their  simple,  but  manly  in- 
stitutions, as  painted  by  his  expressive  pencil,  is 
scarcely  disgraced  by  a  comparison  with  tne 
boasted  customs  of  the  heroic  ages. 

In  the  preference  of  military  glory  to  all  other 
advantages,  in  the  freedom  of  debate  in  the  pub- 
lic assemblies,  and  in  the  protection  afforded  to 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  meanest  citizen, 
the  treatise  of  Tacitus  will  equally  apply  to  the 
Germans  and  to  the  Greeks.  But  there  is  one 
material  circumstance  wanting  in  the  German, 
which  adds  peculiar  beauty  to  the  Grecian,  cha- 
racter. Among  the  rude  inhabitants  of  ancient 
Germany,  the  offices  of  priest  and  king  were  not 
united  in  the  same  person.  The  rites  of  reli- 
gion were  administered  by  a  particular  order  of 
men,  who  might  abuse  the  superstitious  fears  of 
the  multitude  to  promote  their  own  selfish  de- 
signs ;  and  the  dread  of  superior  powers,  though 
sometimes  employed  to  enforce  the  dictates,  of 
nature,  and  to  promote  the  operations  of  govern- 
ment, might  also,  with  equal  success,  be  em- 
ployed to  weaken  the  impressions  of  the  one,  and 
to  resist  the  authority  of  the  other.  Besides 
ttiis  unfavourable  circumstance,  the  superstition 
of  the  Germans  was  of  a  dark  and  gloomy  kind, 
little  connected  with  the  ordinary  duties  of  so- 
ciety, recommending  principally  the  practice  of 
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courage,  the  only  virtue  which  there  was  not  any  chap. 
occasion  to  recommend;  and  promising,  as  the  v   _  V    j 
reward  of  what  was  deemed  the  highest  excel- 
lence in  life,  the  enjoyment  of  an  infamous  pa- 
radise of  immortal  drunkenness  after  death.  ^ 

The  mythology  of  the  Greeks  was  of  a  more  The  reii- 
agreeable,  and  of  a  far  more  useful  nature.  The  fjreeL. 
scept;:e,  which  denoted  the  connection  of  civil 
power  with  sacred  protection,  was  conferred  on 
those  who,  while  they  continued  the  humble  mi- 
nisters of  the  gods,  were  appointed  to  be  the 
chief,  but  accountable  guardians  of  the  people.* 
The  same  voice  that  summoned  the  warriors  to 
arms,  or  that  decided,  in  time  of  peace,  their 
domestic  contentions,  ^onductedthe  order  of  their 
religious  worship,  and  presided  in  the  prayers 
and  hymns  addressed  to  the  divinity.  These 
prayers  and  hymns,  together  with  the  important 
rite  of  sacrifice,  (which  likewise  was  performed 
by  royal  hands,)  formed  the  ceremonial  part  (rf 
the  Grecian  religion.  The  moral  was  far  more  its  happy 
exterfsive,  including  the  principal  offices  of  life,  ^n  society, 
and  the  noblest  virtues  of  the  mind.  The  useful 
quality  of  courage  was  pecuUarly  acceptable  to 
the  stem  god  of  war ;  but  the  virtues  of  charity 
and  hospitality  were  still  more  pleasing  to  the 
more  amiable  divinities.*  The  submission  of 
subjects  to  their  prince,  the  duty  of  a  prince  to 

3  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German.  * 

*  '  vffos  yap  Aios  €uny  atramn 

E€<yoi  re  trrcexoi  T€ 
AH  Strangers  and  beggars  come  from  Jove.      Odyss.  xiv.  56. 

E   3 
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preserve  inviolate  the  ri^ts  of  his  subjects^  the 
obedience  of  children  to  their  parents  ^  the  re- 
spect of  the  young  for  the  aged^  the  sacred  laws 
of  truth,  justice,  honour,  and  decency,  were  in- 
culcated and  maintained  by  the  awful  authority 
of  religion.  Even  the  most  ordinary  transactions 
of  private  life  were  consecrated  by  the  piety  of 
the  Greeks.  They  ventured  not  to  undertake  a 
voyage,  or  a  journey,  without  soliciting  the  jw^o- 
pitious  aid  of  their  heavenly  protectors.  Evexy 
meal  (and  there  were  three  ®  in  a  day)  was  ac- 
companied with  a  sacrifice  and  Hbation.  The 
common  forms  of  politeness,  the  custonuury  du- 
ties of  civility,  were  not  decidefd  by  the  varying 
.taste  of  individuals,  but  defined  by*  the  precise 
voice  of  the  gods-^ 
Thcimnc-  It  would  havc  served  little  purpose  ta  oppose 
Sidr  reU-  ^^^^  ^^^^  t^  ^^^  capricious  liccnce  of  Bacrba- 
poiu  rians,  without  guarding  those  laws  by  very 
powerful  sanctions.  Whether  these  sanctions  be 
'  founded  on  opinion  or  on  fact  is,  with  respect  to 
their  influence  on  the  mind,  a  matter  of  little 
moment.  The  dreaded  vengeance  of  imaginary 
powers  may  b^  equally  effectual  with  the  fear  of 
the  axe  and  halter*    The  certainty  of  this  ven- 

^  niad,  xvi.  v.  385. 

7  It  is  not  humanity,  but  the  fear  of  the  gods,  that  is  assigned 
as  the  reason  by  Telemachus  for  not  sending  away  his  mother. 
Odyss.  ii.  - 

^  ApiTov  9€tiryov  ^opwos^ 

9  The  King  of  the  Phssacians  does  not  detain  Ulysses  longer  than 
he  chooses,  lest  he  should  offend  the  gods.  Odyss.  viii.  See  also 
the  behaviour  of  Ulysses  and  Telemachus,  in  the  cottage  of  Kumsm^ 
Odyss.  xiv.  &  xvi. 
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geance  was  firmly  established  in  the  Grecian  chap. 
creed  j  and  its  operation  was  siupposed  to  be  so 
immediate  and  palpable,  that  it  was  Impossible 
for  the  inattention  of  men  to  overlook,  or  for 
their  address  to  elude  its  force*  ^^  The  daring 
violations  of  the  sacred  law"  were  speedily  over- 
taken by  manifest  marks  of  the  Divine  displea- 
sure.  ^«  The  insolence  and  violence  of  the  cor- 
"  nqited  youths,"  says  Homer  ^\  "  cried  aloud 
^  to  heaven,  whose  decrees  were  soon  executed 
«  by  the  avenging  hand»  of  Ulysses."  The  judg- 
ments inflicted  on  guilty  communities  were  so 
familiar  to  the  minds  of  men,  that  the  poet  intro- 
duces them  by  way  of  similies^^ ;  and  it  is  evi- 
dent from  his  writings  throughout,  that  every 
important  event,  prosperous  or  adverse,  which 
happened  either  to  individuals  or  to  nations,  ap- 
peared to  the  pious  resignation  of  the  Greeks, 
the  reward  of  their  religion  and  viftue,  or  the 
punishment  of  their  irreligion  and  vice.  ^*    The 

»•  See  the  first  book  of  Heaod's  poem  «  Of  Worira  and  Days,** 
throughout :  and  particularly 

fi  ncp0i| !  <rv  8*  fluref  Zuais,  fjofit  ^pw  o^>€kKf,  from  y.  1 10  till  v.  242 : 
and  again, 

ToyBjt  yap  ctyBponrouri  vofMv  9iera^€  Kpoyuoy,  from  v.  274  till  v.  291. 

"  etfUTos  iufs.    Homer,  passim.  >^  Odyss.  L 

*'  See  a  beautiful  example  of  this,  Iliad,  xvi.  v.  585.     The  ex- 
pression of  Hedod  is  remarkable : 

Iloi^a  tSvv  Aios  oj^oAfioy,  kcutoptu  twyrtu, 
Kflu  w  To^,  AiK€  c^cXfitri^  ffiri8cfMcenu,  &C. 
^  The  eye  of  Jove,  that  beholds  all,  and  observes  all,  looks  upon 
*^  these  transactions  when  he  pleases;  nor  does  it  escape  his  notice 
''  what  kind  of  justice  is  rendered  in  the  city. 

*<  The  success  of  the  Greeks  against  Troy  proves  both  parts  of  the 
proposition*  All  the  misfortunes  of  the  Grecian  chie&  were  inflicted 

t  4 
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c  HAP.  merit  of  the  father  was  often  acknowledged  in 
the  protection  of  the  son  ;•  and  the  crimes  of  a 
guilty  progenitor  were  often  visited  on  his  de- 
scendants to  the  third  and  fourth  generation.  ^* 

These  observations  are  confirmed,  not  only  by 
the  writings  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  througheut, 
but  by  almost  every  page  of  Herodotus,  of  Pindar, 
as  well  as  of  the  Greek  tragedians  and  historians; 
and  yet  they  seem  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
some  of  the  most  ingenious  inquirers  into  ,the 
opinions  of  antiquity.  The  authority  of  Greek 
writers  strongly  opposes  two  systems,  which  have 
been  supported  with  great  ability,  and  which  have 
gained  considerable  credit  in  the  world.  Th(B 
first,  that  the  religion  of  the  ancients  had  little 
or  no  connection  with  morality :  the  second^  that 
the  governments  of  Greece  could  not  have  been 


as  punishmepts.  09ean  Ajax  was  slain  for  hit  prestimptioii,  by 
Neptune  (Odyss.  iv.);  and  Ajax,  the  son  of  Telamon,  was  a  me- 
morable example  of  the  fatal  effects  of  the  same  vice.  When  Mi- 
nerva offered  to  him  her  assistance,  he  desired  her  to  go  to  others,  for 
the  enemy  would  never  attempt  to  penetrate  where  ^ax  fought. 
Before  his  departure  for  Troy,  Telamon  prayed  that  the  gods  would 
give  valour  to  his  son;  when  the  proud  son,  aspiring  above  the 
condition  of  humanity,  said.  That  any  man  might  be  brave  and  vic- 
torious by  the  assistance  of  the  gods ;  for  his  part,  he  expected  to 
obtain  glory  by  his  own  merit :  •—  the  gods  punished  him  with  mad- 
ness, and,  after  exposing  him  to  the  ridicule  of  his  enemies,  made 
him  fall  by  his  own  hands.  See  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles,  from  v.  760 
to  V.  800.  *      '  • 

»5  Minerva  protected  Telemachus  on  account  of  his  father's 
merit.  Odyss.  passim.  The  misfortunes  of  the  royal  families  of 
Thebes  and  Argos,  exhibited  in  the  tragedies  of  ^sdiylus,  So- 
phocles, and  Euripides,  abundantly  prove  the  trnth  of  the  last  ob- 
servation. 
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supported  without  the  doctrine  of  a  future  ststte.  **  c  H  A  P. 
The  Connection  between  religion  and  morality  is  v    _  '  ^ 
clearly  asserted  in'  the  various. passages  to  which 
we  hiave  had  occasion  to  allude ;  and  the  belief 
of  a  future  state  of  retribution  cannot,  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  learned  author  of  the  Di- 
vine Legation  of  Mosfes,  be  reckoned  necessary 
to  the  *gt)verQment  of  men  who  are*  fully  per- 
suaded  of  the  actual  and  immediate  interposition 
of  Divine  wisdom  and  justice,  to  regulate^  by  , 
temporal  rewards  and  pimishments,  the  affairs  of 
the  present  life,  ^^  V 

^  See  Hume's  Natural  HiBtofy  of  ReiigioQ,  and  Warburton's 
Divine  Legation  of  Moses.  The  eleventh  book  of  the  Odyssey, 
Mrhich'the  ancients  called  the  NcKpo/ioi^cta,  is  ^  the  obscurest,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  the  least  agreeable  part  of  Homer.  The  ghosts  are  alL 
eoxitlen^ned  %o  a  melancholy  and  dreary  state;  even  the  greatest  he? 
roes  are  very  miserable  and  dejected;  and  there  is  not  any  mention 
of  the  place  of  reward  for  the  virtuous,  though  the  punishment  of 
tbe  wicked  is  clearly  announced.  Iliad,  iu.  v.  278.  Homer  speaks 
of  the  Elysian  fields  but  once  (Odyssey,  iv.  v.  563.)  Proteus  tells  Me- 
nelaus  that  he  is  not  destined  to  die  at  Argot,  and  that  the  gods  would 
send  him  c»  HAmtcov  ir^iov  km  ir^ipcpra  yeuvis ;  so  that,  if  the  language 
k  not  metaphorical.  Homer's  Elysium  was  only  a  delicious  spot  on 
this  earth,  and  situate,  according* to  Strabo's  conjecture,  on  ttie 
southern  coast  of  Spain.  Strabo,  1.  iii.  Ulysses  (Odyss.  ii.  ver.  600.) 
sees  the  image  of  Hercules  in  Tartarus ;  but  the  hero  himself,  as  the 
poet  informs  us,  was  feasting  with  the  immortal  gods.  I  have  never 
met  with  any  intelligible  explanation  of  this  passage,  the  absurdit}' 
of  which  appeared  a  proper  subject  of  ridicule  to  Lucian,  in  Diogen. 
A  Hercul,— Hesiod's  Elysium  is  more  agreeable. 

*7  The  gods,  indeed,  are  sometimes  engaged  in  very  unwatmntable 
transactions ;  but  these  are  only  means  to  accomplish  some  wise  and 
just  end,  which  the  will  of  providence,-  tbe  Siof  fiaXv,  or  fate,  had  pre- 
viously determined.  Examples  also  may  be  brought  from  Homer, 
of  men  attempting  to  obtain,  by  costly  sacrifices,  the  assistance  of  the 
gods  in  acts  of  injustice  and  cruelty.  This  must  be  allowed  to  be  an 
inconsistency  in  Gredan  superstition^  or  rather  in  the  pasuons  which 
gave  it  birth. 
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CHAP.      As  this  persuasion  had  such  general  andhi^ipy 
V   /^'   .  effects  on  the  manners  of  the  Greeks,  it  may  be 
Origin  of  proper  tp  consider  its  origin,  and  to  describe  more 
of^^sece  particularly  the  nature  and  genius  of  the  super- 
stition to  which  it  gave  birth;   a  superstition 
which,  two  thousand  years  after  losing  its  imagi- 
nary authority  over  the  useful  occupations  of 
men,  stUl  preserves  a  real  power  over  their  most 
elegant  amusements, 
notes-        It  belongs  not  to  the  design  of  this  work  to 
Eirto^/°  search  for  the  mytholo^cal  tenets  of  Greece  in 
the  opinions  of  other  nations:  a  subject  of  in- 
quiry upon  which  much  learned  conjecture  and 
much  laborious  ingenuity  have  already  been  very 
laudably,  but  I  fear  not  very  successfully,  em- 
ployed. ^^    By  the  dim  light  of  etymology  and 
.    tradition,  and  the  deceitful  glare  of  legelid  and 
fable,  inquisitive  men  have  endeavoured  to  trace 
the  corrupted  streams  of  Pagan  worship  to  the 
pure  fountain  of  the  Jewish  dispensation.^^    But 
the  majesty  of  Jehovah  is  very  feebly  represented 
by  the  united  power  of  Homer's  divinities ;  and 
the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  is  of  such  a  pecu- 
liar texture,  that,  whencesoever  originally  de- 

*^  Bochaif  8  Geograph.  Biyanfa  New  Analysis.  Foorpiaiit,  Le 
Clerk,  de  la  Pliiche,  ^«  Tbev  doctrine  U  opposed  in  the  exmor^ 
dinary  work  of  Vico  NeapoUtanp,  intitled  ^  Priodpi  di  jSciaazA 
**  nuota  d'intoniQ  aUa  camune  Natura  delle  Naaone."  The  third 
edition  of  this  woric  was  p^ublished  at  Naples  in  1744* 

^9  The  general  doctrine  of  Providence,  the  rebellion  in  heaven, 
the  state  of  innocence,  the  fall  of  man,  atonement  by  saer^ce^  a 
future  state  of  retributioi^  ibr  which  the  present  life  is  only  preparar 
tory ;  all,  or  some  of  these  tenets,  are. found  in  the  traditions  of  all 
nations,  Credcs  and  Barbarians.  See  Hesiod,  Oper.  6c  Di.  ver.  lia 
and  yer.  165.  and  Theog.  yer.  725.  and  yer.  820. 
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rived,  it  must  have  undergone  a  particular  mo-  c  H  A  P. 
dification  in  the  Grecian  soil :  nor  is  it  easy  to  ^  J^'  ,, 
concur  with  the  opinion  of  writers  who  bring  it 
immediately  from  Egypt,  Chaldea,  or  Lesser  Asia, 
when  we  consider  that  there  is  not  the  smallest 
vestige  in  Homer  of  the  judicial  astrology  which 
prevailed  so  strongly  in  the  two  first  ^,  or  of  the 
worshipping  of  idols,  which  almost  universally 
predominated  in  the  last  ^^ 

The  difficulty  of  giving  .such  an  historical  de-  PhUoso- 
duction  of  the  Grecian  faith  .as  would  not  be  c^^ 
exposed  to  innumerable  objections,  obliges  us  to  it. 
trace  its  origin  in  the  natural  passions  of  the  hu- 
man heart;  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the  wants,  the 
misery  of  man,  which  have  in  all  ages  rendered 
him  a  prey  to  the  terrors  of  supei^tition.  ^  This 
melancholy  passion,  which,  in  the  civilised  coun- 
tries of  modem  Europe,  operates  only  at  distant 
intervals,  and  chiefly  in  the  unfortunate  moments 
of  diseaae  and  danger,  maintains  a  constant  and 
uninterrupted  power  over  the  minds  of  Barba- 
lians.  The. disproportionate  force  of  the  same 
principle  amcmg  rude  and  among  civilised  men, 
is  ascribed  by  a  common  proverb  to  the  gross 
ignocance  of  the  former ;  but  it  may,  with  taore 
propriety,  perhaps,  be  deduced  from  their  preca* 
rious  and  unhsq>py  manner  of  life»  the  contioiial 
dangers  to  which  their  condition  is  exposed,  and 
the  dreadful  calamities  in  which  the  whole  so- 


^  Diodoru»  Sicul.  1.  ii.    £xod.  chap.Yi.  Plin.  Lxxx* 

«'  Tbe  Old  Testament;  passim. 

^  tlovrts  tk  B^tft^  xtiften  M^nmtm — «  AUttcn  ttttBdln  ne«d  citkt 

godi.''    H^ani.  Odyssej^  Ml 
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ciety  is  too  frequently  involved. "  Even  among 
polished  nations,  the  power  of  reason  and  philo- 
sophy, however  highly  it  may  be  extolled  when 
the  gentle  current  of  life  flows  with  placid  tran- 
quillity, always  proves  too  feeble  to  resist  the 
mountain  torrent  and  the  storm  of  winter.  ^  Un- 
der the  pressure  of  sudden  or  inextricable  cala- 
mity, all  those,  who  are  not  more  or  less  than 
men,  have  recourse  to  the  immediate  assistance 
of  invisible  powers ;  and,  in  the  splendid  abodes 
of  wealth  and  power,  as  well  as  in  the  America 
village  or  Tartar  horde,  the  aera  of  a  famine,  a 
pestilence,  or  an  earthquake,  is  marked  by  sin- 
cere expressions  of  faith,  and  commemorated  by 
signal  monuments  o£  pietyr ^ 

The  great  pillar  of  superstition,  raised  by  the 
anxious  passions  of  men,  was  fortified  in  Greece 
by  a  circumstance  incidental  to  all  nations  at  a 
certain  stage  of  their  political  progress.  There 
is  a  period  when  nations  emerging  from  barbae 
rity,  but  not  yet  corrupted  by  the  narrow  pursuits 
of  avarice,  not  yet  softened  by  the  mean  pleasures 
of  luxury,  or  contracted  by  the  dangerous  refine- 
ments of'  a  selfish  philosophy,  enjoy  a  peculiar 
sensibility  of  character,  which  exerts  itself  in  the 
ardour  of  social  afiection,  and  strengthens,  by  a 
thousand  associations,  their  belief  of  invisible 


^  Av^vxMs  evn-wris  km  (Tuniptas  earoyiwins  wxyi  9fuv.  Scbol.  in 
Hoiher.  Turn  praecipuus  votoram  locus  est,  cum  spei  nuUus  est 
Plin.  1.  viii.  c.  16.  '  '        - 

^  In  most  men,  true  religion  itself  must,  from  the  nature  of  ba- 
nian passions,  have  the  greatest,  because  an  undivided,  influenoe  over 
the  mind,  in  seasons  of  inextricable  calftmity. 
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and  intelligent  powers.  To  men,  thus  disposed  CHAP, 
to  wonder  and  to  believe,  whatever  dazzles  the  .  ^  ,  . 
imagination,  announces  the  presence  of  a  deity ; 
dreams  and  celestial  appearances  are  deemed- 
sacred  and  infallible  admonitions;  the  silence 
and  thick  shade  of  a  forest  fills  the  soul  with  re- 
ligious awe ;  and  persons,  distinguished  by  justice 
apd  piety,  easily  persuade  themselves  and  others, 
that,  as  the  beloved  favourites  of  Heaven,  they 
are  frequently  honoured  with  holy  inspirations, 
and  sometimes  indulged  with  the  visible  presence 
and  happy  intercourse  of  their  divine  protec- 
tors.^ Not  only  the  religion,  but  the  ancient 
language  and  manners  of  Greece,  sufficiently 
attest  the  existencie  of  this  excessive  sensibility, 
which,  in  those  early  times,  giave  an  easy  victory 
to  the  indulgent  powers  of  fancy,  over  the  severe 
dictates  of  reason^ 

The  nature,  the  characters,  and  the  occupa-  The  na- 
tions of  the  gods,  were  suggested  by  the  lively  ^^g. 
feelings  of  an  ardent,  rather  than  by  the  regular 
invention  of  a  cultivated  mind.     These  celestial   . 
beings  were  subject  to  the  blind  passions  which 

^  tVitisan.  [in  Arcad.)  calls  tbeni  (cyw  jcm  6iunpci,Te{ot,  guests  and 
companions  at  the  $am^  table.  Plutarch,  in  his  Treatise  on  Mtisic, 
cites  as  authorities  Anticles  and  Istros,  two  ancient  authors,  who 
wrote  concerning  the  apparitions  of  the  gods.  All  that  has  reached 
^e  present  times  respecting  this  curious  subject,  is  collected  in  a 
dissertation  of  John  Gottlob  Nimptsch  (Leipsic,  1720J,  in  which  he 
treats  of  the  number  of  the  divinities  who  appeared  most^commonly 
to  men;  of  the  form  under  which  they  appeared;  the  usual  time, 
and  general  causes,  of  their  appearing,  and  the  ordinary  circunv- 
stances  accompanying  it.  See  also  Memoires  de  1' Academic,  vol.  ix. 
Mem.  sur  les  Moeurs  det  &i6c)es  Heroiques. 
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CHAP,  govern  unhappy  mortals.  Their  wants,  as  well 
^  ^^'  ,  as  their  desires,  were  similar  to  those  of  men. 
They  required  not  the  gross  nourishment  of  meat 
and  wine,  but  they  had  occasion  to  repair  the 
waste  of  their  ethereal  bodies  by  nectar  and  am- 
brosia; and  they  delighted  in  the  steam  of  the 
sacrifices,  which  equally  gratified  their  senses, 
and  flattered  their  vanity.*  The  refreshment 
of  sleep  was  necessary  to  restore  their  exhausted 
strength*";  and,  with  the  addition  of  a  superior, 
but  limited  degree  of  power,  and  wisdom,  and 
goodness,  the  gods  of  the  heroic  ages  were  no- 
thing more  than  immortal  men. 

What  was  wanting  in  the  dignity  and  perfec- 
tion,, was  supplied  by  the  number  of  the  gods.  ^ 
Homer  only  describes  the  principal  and  reigning 
divitiities ;  but  Hesiod,  who  gives  the  genealo- 
gical history  of  this  fanciful  hierarchy,  makes 
the  whole  number  amount  to  thirty  tiiousand. 
Among  these,  every  virtue  had  its  protector, 
every  quality  of  extensive  power  in  human  life 
had  its  patron,  and  every  grove  and  mountain 
and  river  its  favourite    inhabitants.      Twelve 


^  These  observatioiK  naturally  result  from  Homer;  but  the  doe- 
trine  of  sacrifices,  as  expiations  for  crimes,  so  universally  difused  over 
the  ancient  and  modem  world,  would  perhaps  still  merit  the  exami- 
nation of  an  aMe  divine. 

^  Mercury  says  to  Calypso,  he  would  not  have  fatigued  himself 
by  travelling  over  such  a  length  of  sea  and  land,  without  a  very 
powerful  reason.    Odyss. 

^  Fragilis  &  laboriosamortalitas  in  partes  ista  diges6it,infirmitatSs 
sutt  memor,  ut  portioiubus  qnliquls  ookret,  quQ  maadme  indigeret. 
Plin.ii.  7«  '       , 
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divinities  ^  of  superior  rank  presided  over  the  chap. 
^UJtive  principles  of  the  universe,,  and  the  leading  v  ^^'  , 
virtues  of  the  nund :  but  even  these  distinguished 
beings  were  subject  to  the  unrelenting  power 
of  vengeance *^  and  the  fates ^S  "who  pursue 
^^  the  crimes  of  men  and  gods,  and  never  cease 
**  from  their  wrath  till  they  have  inflicted  just 
*^  punishment  on  the  guilty  sons  of  earth  and 
*^  Heaven/'® 

The  materials  which  fancy  hg,d  created,  poetry  Particular 
formed  into  beauty,  and  policy  improved  into  use.  ^  gt^ 
The  creed  of  the  Greeks,  thus  adorned  and  en-  aanreii- 
larged,  became  the  happiest  antidote  against  the  ^^"* 
furious  resentment,  the  savage  cruelty,  and  the 
fierce  spirit  of  suUen  independence,  which  usually 
characterize  the  manners  of  Barbarians.  ^    Yet 
these  dreadful  passions  sometimes  forced  their 
way  through  every  mound  which  wisdom  had 
erected  in  order  to  oppose  their  course.    Laws 
sacred  and  profane  were  feeble  barriers  against . 
the  impetuosity  of  their  rage.     The  black  ven- 
geance of  the  heart  was  exerted  in  deeds  of 
horror.     The  death  of  an  enemy  could  not  sa** 
tisfy  their  inhuman  cruelty.     They  burned  with 

^  The  Roman  religion  was  mere  plagiarism,  so  that  Ennius  might 
V6ll  translate  two  lines  of  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  which  includes  the 
names  of  the  prindpal  divinities  of  Greece  and  Italy : 
JunOj  Vesta,  Minerva,,  Ceres,  Diana,  Venus,  Mars, 
Mercuriiis,  Jovi,  Neptunus,  Vulcanus,  Apollo. 

Enniub  apud  Apuleium. 
»  N^iertf.  3*  JEschyl.  Prom.  Vinct,  v«  515.  &  seq. 

3«  Heaod.  Thepg. 
^^  Impiger  iracjundus  inexorabilis  acer 

N^gans  jura  nbi  facta,  nihil  non  arrogans  armis—  Horat. 

'wiU  be  found  the  general  character  of  all  barbarous  nations. 
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CHAP,  desire  to  drink  his  hated  blood,  to  devour  his 
■V    "'    .tniivering  limbs,  and  to  expose  his  mangled  re- 
mains to  indignities  equally  odious  and  abomi- 
nable in   the  sight  of  gods  and  men.  ^     The 
powerful    influence    of  religion    was   directed 
against  the  wild   excesses  of   this  sanguinary 
temper.   The  brave  Tydeus  lost  for  ever  the  pro- 
tection of  his  adored 'Minerva  by  a  single  act  of 
savage  ferocity.     Humanity  was  inculcated  by 
every  precept  of  reason,  and  enforced  by  the 
strongest  motives  of  hope  and  fear.     It  was  a 
firm  article  of  belief,   that  hands  stained  with 
blood,  even  in  the  exercise  of  honourable  war, 
were  unworthy,  till  purified   by  lustration,  to 
be  employed  in  the  most  ordinary  functions  of 
sacred  worship.^ 
Their  pe-      It  would  rcquii'c  a  volume  completely  to  il- 
ceiiencT'  ^^^^^^^^  *^^  salutary  effects  of  this  ancient  and 
venerable  superstition,  which  was  distinguished 
above  most  other  false  religions,  by  the  uncom- 
mon merit  of  doing  much  good,  without  seem- 
ingly  occasioning    any   considerable    harm   to 
society.     The  Grecian  tenets,  while  they  incul- 
cated  profound    respect  to  the  gods,   tended 
not  to  break  the  spirit,  or  to  repress  the  co^i- 
rage,  of  their  warlike  votaries.     The   ancient 
heroes  addressed  their  heavenly  protectors  in 
an  erect  posture,  with  the  unfeigned  sincerity 
of  manly  freedom.      They  expected  to  "avert 
the  calamities  threatened  by  the  anger  of  their 
divinities,  not  by  inflicting  on  themselves  such' 

^  See  Iliad,  iv.  ver.  35.    Iliad,  xxii.  ver.  347.    Iliad,  xxiv.  \&.  212. 
'  35  Homer^  passim.  '      ^ 
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tortures  as  could  be  acceptable  only  to  the 
mean  resentment  of  weak  and  wicked  beings, 
but  by  repairing  the  wrongs  which  they  had 
committed  against  their  fellow-citizens^  or  com- 
pensating, by  new  attentions,  for  the  neglect 
shewn  to  the  ceremonies  of  their  national  wor-^ 
ship.  In  their  estimation,  the  doing  of  injuries 
to  men,  and  the  omitting  of  prayer  to  the  gods, 
were  the  principal  causes  of  the  Divine  displea- 
sure ;  the  incurring  of  which,  being  justly  con- 
sidered as  infinitely  greater  than  all  other  mis- 
fortunes, they  were  solicitous  to  avert  it,  not. 
only  by  an  exact  performance  of  external  rites, 
but  by  a  diligent  practice  of  moral  duties.  The 
dangerous  power  of  oracles,  the  abused  privi- 
leges of  asylums,  tlie  wild  raptures  of  prophetic 
enthusiasm,  the  abominable  ceremonies  of  the^ 
Bacchanalia^  and  the  horrid  practice  of  human 
sacrifice,  circumstances  which  cover  with  de-i 
served  infamy  the  later  periods  of  paganism, 
were  all  unknown  to  the  good  sense  and  purity 
of  the  heroic  ages  ;  nor  is  there  to  be  discovered 
the  smallest  vestige  of  any  of  these  wild  or 
wicked  inventions,  either  in  the  writings  of  Ho- 
mer, or  of  his  contemporary  Hesiod. 

The  amiable  simplicity  of  their  religious  sys« 
tern  was  communicated  to  the  civil  and  military 
institutions  of  tlie  Greeks,  to  the  laws  of  nations^ 
as  well  as  to  the  regulations  of  jntemaLpolicy;^ 
and  to  the  various  duties  of  domestic  as  well  as 
pf  sociial  life.  The  sentiments  of  natural  reason, 
supported  by  the  supposed  sanction  of  Divine 
authority,  generally  directed  the  conduct  of  men 

VOL.  I.  F 
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CHAP,  in  the  wide  variety  of  these  complicated  rela- 
^j-/^^  tions ;  and  from  one  great  and  luminous  princi- 
ple, deeply  impressed  on   the   mind,  there  re- 
sulted an  uniform   system  of  unaffected   pro- 
priety of  conduct,  the  contemplation  of  which 
•will  always  be  agreeable  to  every  taste  that  is 
not  perverted  by  the  false  delicacy  of  artificial 
manners,  or  the  illiberal  prejudices  of  national 
vanity.     In  order  to  give  the  clearer  explana- 
tion of  the  several  parts  of  this  beautiful  system, 
WQ  shall  examine  the  political,  the  civil,  and  the 
domestic  condition  of  the  Greeks  ;  that  is,  the 
relation  of  the  governors  to  the  governed,  and  of 
the  governed  to  each  other,  whether  considered 
as  subjects  of  the  same  state,  or  as  branches  of 
the  same  family.     We  shall  combine  the  effect 
of  these  relations  with  that  of  the  ordinary  oc- 
cupations and  favourite  amusements  of  this  ce- 
lebrated people,  and  from  the  whole  endeavour 
to  deduce  the  general  estimate  of  their  virtues 
and  defects,  of  their  happiness  and  misery. 
Political        The  common  observation,  that  power  follows 
Greeks   ^  property,  though  not  altogether  correct^,  affords 
heroic  ^^^  P^^haps  the  best  succedaneum  to  written  laws, 
ages.        for  determining  the  real  strength  and  influence  of 
the  different  members  of  society.  If  we  examine 
by  this  rule  the  policies  of  the  heroic  ages,  we 
shall  find  that  they  deserve  the  title  of  republics, 
rather  than  that  of  monarchies.     When  a  war- 


^  The  same  property  possessed  by  one,  or  by  a  few,  confers  muA 
greatek'  political  consideration  and  influence,  than  it  would  confer, 
if  diffused  among  the  multitude. 
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like  tribe  sallied  from  its  woods  and  mountains,.  cHAl^.i 
to  take  possession  of  a  more  fertile  territory,  the  v  ^^^'^ 
soldiers  fought  and  conquered,  not  for  their 
leaders,  but  for  themselves.^  The  land  ac- 
quired by  their  united  valour  was  considered  as 
a  common  property.  It  was  cultivated  by  the 
joint  labour  and  assiduity  of  all  the  members  of 
the  tribe,  who  assembled  at  a  public  table,  cele- 
brated together  their  religious  rites,  and,  at  the 
end  of  harvest,  received  their  due  shares'of  the 
annual  produce  of  the  ground,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  respective  families.'^  Superior 
opulence  gave  not  to  one  a  title  to  despise  ano-^ 
ther,  nor  was  there  any  distinction  known  among 
them,  but  what  w^s  occasioned  by  the  difference 
of  personal  merit  and  abilities.  This  difference,, 
however,  had  naturally  raised  a  chief  or  leader 
to  the  head  of  each  society :  the  frequent  ne- 
cessity of  employing  his  valour,  or  his  wisdom,, 
rendered  his  merit  more  conspicuous  and  more 
useful ;  and  his  superior  usefulness  was  reward- 
ed by  the  gratitude  of  his  tribe,  with  a  valuable 
portion  of  ground^,  separated  from  the  com-i' 
mon  property.  This  was  cultivated,  not  by  the 
hands  of  his  martial  followers,  who  laboured 
only  for  the  community,  but  by  the  captives 
taken  in  war,  of  whom  a  considerable  portion 


3*  The  Odyssey  furnidies  innumerable  proofs  of  the  limited  power 
of  kings.  Ulysses,  on  most  occasions,  puts  himself  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  his  followers.  •  It  is  commonly  decided  by  lot,  whether  he 
shall  be  one  of  those  who  undertake  any  adventure  attended  with 
fatigue  and  danger.    Odyss.  passim.       _  .       .  ::; 

57  Isocrat.  in  Archidam.  ^  Iliad,  L  xii.  v,  310.^        .    * 

F   2 
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Ctf  A  P.  were  always  bestowed  on  the  general.*  Being 
^*  accustomed  to  command  in  the  field,  and  to  di- 
rect the  measures,  as  well  as  to  decide  the  quar- 
rels, of  his  associates,  he  naturally  became  the 
judge  of  their  civil  differences;  and,  as  the 
peculiar  favour  of  the  gods  always  accompanied 
superior  virtue,  he  was  also  invested  with  the 
honourable  office  of  presiding  in  their  religious 
solemnities.  These  important  functions  of  priest, 
judge,  and  general,  which  had  naturally  been 
conferred  on  the  best  and  bravest  character  of 
each  particular  tribe,  were,  upon  the  union  of 
several  tribes  into  one  state,  or  nation,  conferred 
on  the  best  and  bravest  of  all  the  different 
leaders.  Before  the  various  states  of  Greece 
had  united  in  a  general  confederacy,  the  re- 
sources derived  from  the  domains  appropriated 
to  the  prince  (which,  unless  there  was  some 
particular  reason  to  the  contrary,  were  trans- 
mitted to  his  descendants)  had  enabled  the  se- 
veral kings  and  leaders  to  extend  their  influence 
and  authority*  Their  comparative  power  and 
splendour  depended  not  entirely  on  the  merit  of 
personal  abilities,  but  resulted  in  part  from  the 
extent  and  value  of  their  possessions:  and 
Agamemnon  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
combined  Greece,  as  much  on  account  of  his 
superior  opulence,  as  of  his  many  princely  qua- 
lities.^   But  whether  we  examine  the  pre-enii- 

»  In  the  description  of  the  shield  of  AchiUes,  Homer  clearly 
distinguishes  the  domain  of  the  king  from  the  land  of  the  com- 
jnunity^    Iliad,  xviii.  vcr.  542, 

*•  Thucydid.  1.  . 
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Tfiericfe  that  Agamemnon  enjoyed  over  the  other  C  ha  p. 
princes  of  the  confederacy,  which  is  fully  ex- 
plained in  the  Hiad,  or  the  authority  with  which 
each  prince  was  invested  in  his  own  dominions, 
which  is  clearly  illustrated  in  the  Odyssey,  or 
the  influence  of  a  warlike  chief  over  the  several 
members  of  his  tribe,  which  we  have  already 
endeavoured  to  delineate,  we  shall  Everywhere 
discover  the  limited  power  of  kings,  and  the 
mild  moderation  of  mixed  government.  As  in 
the  general  confederacy,  the  council'*^  of  princes 
regulated  the  resolves  of  the  monarch,  and  the 
voice,  of  the  assembly*^*  ruled  that  of  the  coun- 
cil; so  in  each  particular  kingdom,  the  deci- 
sions of  the  senate  prevailed  over  the  will  of 
the  prince,  and  the  acknowledged  majesty  of  the 
people^  controlled  the  decisions  of  the  senate.^ 
If  we  descend  still  lower,  we  shall  find  the  same 
distribution  of  power  in  every  particular  village^, 
which  afforded  a  picture,  in  miniature,  of  a 
kingdom  J  while  a  kingdom  itself  afforded  a  simi- 
lar  picture  of  the  whole  confederacy. 

'*»  In  matters  of  importance  Agamemnon  is  generally  deter- 
mined by  the  council  of  chiefs^  many  of  whom,  on  various  occasions, 
treat  him  with  little  respect. 

«*  It  is  referred  to  the  general  assembly,  Aether  it  would  be  better 
to  return  to  Greece,  or  to  prosecute  the  si^e  of  Troy.  Iliad,  ii. 
▼er.  1 10.  >  See  filso  Arist,  Ethic.  1.  iii.  c.  5.  , 

«  Several  of  the  nobles  of  Ithaca  even  aspired  to  the  crown. 
.Odyss.^). 

**  In  the  Odyssey,  Tdemachus  threatens  to  appeal  to  the  publ^ 
•isen^ly,  of  1^6  injustice  of  the  suitors,  among  whom  were  tho 
pHncip^l  n^blefrof  Ithaca. 

«  PJiutgrdli  in  Theseo.    Odyss.  ibid. 

•F  3  .        -     -  ' 
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c  H  A  ?.  The  same  simplicity  which  regulated  the  poli- 
^  ^\  J  tical  system,  maintained  the  civil  rights  of  the 
Their  civil  Greeks.  As  the  price  of  submitting  to  the  re- 
^nu'  straints  of  government,  a  man  was  secured  in 
the  enjoyment  of  his  life  and  property^}  his 
moveables  were  equally  divided,  at  his  death, 
among  his  descendants ;  and  the  unnatural 
right  of  primogeniture,  which,  in  order  to  en- 
rich the  eldest  son,  reduces  the  rest  of  the 
family  to  want  and  misery,  was  altogether  un- 
"known  to  the  equal  spirit  of  the  Grecian  insti- 
tutions.^ Causes  respecting  property  were  de- 
cided by  the  first  magistrate,  or  by  judges  of 
delegated  authority.  The  prosecution  of  mur- 
derers belonged  to  the  relations  of  the  deceased ; 
they  might  accept  a  compensation  .in  money  for 
the  loss  which  the  family  had  sustained^;  but 
if  this  was  not  tendered  them  by  the  criminal, 
or  if  their  resentment  was  too  violent  to  ad- 
mit of  any  such  composition,  they  were  en- 
titled to  the  assistance  of  all  the  members  of 
their  tribe,  who  either  punished  the  mur- 
derer  by  death,  or  compelled  him  to  leave 
the  society.^  These  usages,  doubtless,  prove 
the  ideas  of  the  Greeks,  concerning  criminal 

^  Iliad,  xii.  Find.  Pyth.  Ode  iv. 

47  Odyss.  xiv.  If  there  were  no  children,  the  nearest  relations  by 
the  father's  side  divided  the  moveable  property:  mto^i/mm  ^  8ia 
KTntrty  Sorcof^w  xtpwat.  Hesiod.  Theogn.  The  same  observation 
is  made  by  Homer,  Hiad,  v. ;  but  there  is  no  mention  of  Buceeeaidn 
to  land  or  immoveable  property. 

'  ^  Iliad,  ix.  Ajax  blames  the  obstinacy  of  Achilles,  who  reftisei 
such  compensation  for  an  affront,  as  a  man  somethnes  accepted  for 
the  murder  of  a  son  or  a  brother. 

«  There  are  examples  of  thiii.in|the  14th,  I5th,  and  S5d  Iliad. 
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jurisdiction,  to  have  been  very  rude  and  im*. 
perfect:  but  this  disadvantage  was  in  some 
measure  compensated  by  their  ignorance  of  those 
legal  cruelties  which  in  civilized  nations  are  too 
frequently  exercised,  under  the  specious  pretence 
of  justice.  "  In  later  times,*'  says  Thucydides, 
**  punishments  became  more  severe,  but  crimes 
"  were  not,  on  this  account,  less  frequent.'*  The 
powerful  or  wealthy  offender  (he  might  have  * 
added)  frequently  eluded  the  vengeance  of 
those  severe  laws  ;  whereas,  in  the  heroic  ages, 
there  was  not  any  respect  of  persons^  princes 
themselves  being  subject  to  the  same  moderate 
penalties^,  which  were  justly  inflicted  on  their 
offending  subjects. 

The  perfection  of  civU  and  political  institu-  Regula- 
tions, which  was  produced  in  Greece  by  the  in- 


fluence of  religion^  is  found  in  most  countries  to  <^*ie<iuue» 

^      ^  of  domes* 

.  be  proportional  to  their  improvements  in  arts,  tic  life. 
and  their  attainments  in  knowledge ;  while  the 
happy  effects  of  domestic  union  are  frequently 
-most  conspicuous  among  rude  and  simple  na- 
tions. The  reciprocal  duties  of  the  governor 
and  governed,  as  well  as  the  mutual  obligatious 
-of  subjects,  are  gradually  unfolded  and  enlarged 
by  the  progressive  ideas  of  utility ;  but  the  ten- 
der connections  of  husband  and  wife,  of  father 


50  Thus  Midon,  the  hrother  of  Ajax,  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Phy- 
lacl,  n.XT.  Patroclus,  for  a  similar  offence,  took  refuge  with  tbe 
father  of  Achilles,  11.23.  Pausanias  (in  Bliac.)  gives  examples  of 
the  same  kind  in  two  kings  of  the  JEtoIians ;  and  these  facts  are 
agreeea1)le  to  the  nature  of  the  kingly  office  in  the  heroic  ages^i^ 
described  by  Dionyiius  of  Halicarnassus,  1.  ii.  Hist.  Rom.  , 
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and  son,  of  brothers  and  kinsmen,  excite,  ^th- 
out  reflection,  the  warmest  feelings  of  the  heart, 
and  at  once  inspire  the  affectionate  sentiments 
of  love  and  friendship,  of  kindness  and  grati- 
.tude.  The  dictates  of  nature  alone  sufficiently 
'  maintain  the  duties  which  correspond  to  the 
;  several  relations  of  blood ;  her  voice  is  strong 
and  positive  in  asserting  tlieir  obligation ;  and 
there  is  greater  danger  that  these  sacred  ties 
should  be  weakened,  or  perverted,  by  the  arti- 
ficial refinements  of  polished  life,  than  that  their 
influence  should  continue  altogether  unknown, 
pr  be  feebly  felt,  in  the  early  periods  of  society. 

Agreeably  to  these  observations,  we  find  in  the 
history  of  the  heroic  ages,  the  most  interesting 
-pictures  of  conjugal  love,  of  parental  afiection, 
and  of  filial  duty.  These  sentiments,  suggested 
by  nature,  and  confirmed  by  reason,  were  still 
farther  strengthened  by  the  precepts  of  religion ; 
and  their  fi>rce,  thus  augmented,  became  so 
strong  and  irresistible,  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
conceived  by  men,  among  whom  fashion,  and 
vanity,  and  interest,  have  usurped  the  place  <£ 
more  generous  and  manly  principles. 

The  comforts  of  a  family  were  ancientiy  con- 
jsidered  as  equal  to  the  benefits  derived  irom 
social  union.  To  be  destitute  of  the  one  was 
deemed  no  less  miserable  than  to  be  deprived  of 
the  other ;  and  the  total  baseness  of  a  man's 
<;haracter  was  expressed  by  saying,that  he  deserved 
not  to  enjoy  the  rights  of  a  citizen,  the  protection 
of  a  subject,  or  the  happiness  of  domestic  life." 

3*  A^pi^fitfp  a0€fuTos  uvtrtos  en  wctvos.     Hiady  pasdm. 
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Marriage  was  a  necessary  «tep  in  order  to  chap. 
attain  this  happiness,  and  the  institution  of  v  ,_^^'^  , 
marriage  was  ascribed  by  remote  tradition  to  Marriage. 
the  bounty  of  the  gods.  The  Greeks  of 
the  heroic  ages,  among  whom  the  rights  of 
weakness  and  beauty  were  as  warmly  pro^ 
tected  as  they  afterwards  were  shamelessly  iur 
suited  by  their  degenerate  descendants,  cele- 
brated the  conjugal  union  with  all  the  pomp  of 
religious  festivity.  The  joyous  band,  carrying 
the  nuptial  torches,  itiarched  in  pomp  through 
the  city,  to  the  Sound  of  the  hymeneal  song**; 
the  lustral  waters  were  drawn  from  the  sacred 
fountain  Calliroe,  and  many  revered  ceremonies 
rendered  the  connection  of  husband  and  wife 
equally  respectable  and  binding.  ^ 

Adultery  was  considered  as  a  crime  of  the 
blackest  dye,  and  is  always  mentioned  with  the 
same  horror  as  murder. .  Persons  guilty  of  these 
atrocious  enormities  purchased  impunity  "  j  and 
more  frequently  escaped  death,  by  voluntary  bar 
nishment ;  but  in  many  cases  they  were  punished 
by  the  united  vengeance  of  the  tribe  which  had 
received  the  injury.  Second  nuptials  were  not 
absolutely  forbidden :  but  so  strong  and  sacred 
was  the  matrimonial  tie,  that  even  the  death  of 
one  of  the  parties  was  scarcely  thought  sufficient 
to  dissolve  it  j  and  the  survivor,  by  entering  intp 


«•  Iliad,  1.  x^tiii, 

53  Thucydides,  ).  ii.  Meursius   Feriae  Gnecse,  and  the  authoi^ 
there  cited. 
**  Odyss.  ?iii. 
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c  h  A  P.  a  new  connection,  suffered  a  diminution  of  fame, 
y^^J^^  and  submitted  to  a  considerable  degradation  of 

character.*^ 
Rank  of        Two  circumstauces  chiefly  have  rendered  it 
theTCTo'ic  difficult  to  explain  the  rank  and  condition  of 
ages.         women  in  the   heroic  ages.     The   Greek  word 
denoting  a  jyife,  is  borrowed  from  a  quality  which 
equally  applies  to  a  concubine,  and  the  same 
term  is  used  indifferently  to  express  both.     But 
the  women  who  in  ancient  Greece  submitted  to 
the  infamy  of  prostitution,  were  generally  cap- 
tives taken  in  war,  who  were  reduced  by  the 
cruel  right  of  arms  to  the  miserable  condition  of 
ifervitude.     Hence  it  has  been  erroneously  in- 
ferred, that  in  ancient  Greece,  wives  as  well  as 
V    concubines  were  the  slaves  of  their  husbands. 
This  mistaken  notion  it  has  been  attempted  to 
confirm,  not  only  by  insisting  on  the  humiliating 
condition  of  the  fair  sex  in  the  later   ages  of 
Greece,  but  by  expressly  asserting,  that,  in  an- 
cient times,  they  were  piu-chased  by  their  hus- 
bands.^    But  this  is  to  support  one  error  by  an- 
other.    Before  entering  into  the  state  of  wed- 
lock, it  was  customary  for  a  man  to  make  a  Tttu- 
tual   exchange  of  presents  with  his  intended 
father-in-law.      The    Greeks  had  a   particular 
term  to  express  the  present  which  he  bestowed, 
as  well  as  that  which  he  received.^     The  for- 


^  Penelope  was^  restrained  from  marrying  a  siecond  husband  : 
juZe/jimniy  wtnff  iroffios,  driftotQ  re  frifuv..  II.  XV. 

^  Lord  Kaimes's  Sketches,  Thomas  sur  la  Conditioa  det 
Femmes,  &c.  ., 

*^  iZva,  and  irpoij. 
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'tfter>  which  has  no  exact  equivalent  in  the  ghap. 
modern  languages,  is  translated  by  the  more  \  "'^ 
general  word  "  price/*  which  has  given  rise  to 
the  false  notion  of  the  purchase  and  servitude 
of  women ;  but  the  latter,  which  may  with  pro- 
priety be  transited  "dower^^**  was  given  as  a 
provision  for  the  wife,  both  during  marriage  and 
after  its  dissolution  ^^  and  was  sufficient  to  de- 
liver her  from  that  supposed  state  of  dependence 
on  the  husband,  which  never  had  any  existence 
but  in  the  imagination  of  the  systematic  writers 
of  the  present  age. 

In  the  modern  countries  of  Europe,  women 
are  generally  excluded  from  the  serious  occupa- 
tions of  life,  but  admitted  to  an  equal  share  in 
its  gayest  amusements.  During  the  heroic  ages, 
they  were  not  absolutely  debarifed  from  the 
former,  although  it  was  impossible  to  associate 
their  natural  delicacy  and  timidity  to  the  warlike 
labours  and  pleasures  which  formed  the  princi- 
pal employments  of  their  husbands.  The  inter- 
course between  the  sexes,  therefore,  was  less 
frequent  and  general,  than  would  suit  the  re- 
fined softness  of  modern  manners. 

The  attention  of  women  was  chiefly  confined  Their  oc- 
to  domestic  cares,  or  to  the  practice  of  such  anST  '^"* 
arts  as  required  neither  strength,  nor  courage, 
nor  wisdom,  biit  only  the  patient  exertions  a£ 
mechanical  dexterity.^    Our  natural  respect  fiar 

»  Odyss.  ii.  Telemachus  says,  that  if  hh  mother  should  be  sent 
'(rom  the  house,  he  would  be  obliged  to  restore  her  dower  to  her 
father  Icaiius.  ,  .* 

*•  Sdmer,paMiin. 
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CHAP,  the  honour  of  the  sex  is  offended  at  hearing  them 

^[_ ,  as  much  extolled  for  their  skill  in  the  labours  of 

the  loom,  as  for  their  beauty  and  virtue ;  but 
we  must  take  into  consideration  that  weaving 
and  embroidery  being,  like  all  other  arts,  less 
extensively  diflRised  in  Greece  than  in  improved 
commercial  countries,  were  on  this  account  more 
highly  valued,  and  therefore  better  adapted  to 
confer  distinction  on  those  who  excelled  in  them. 
They  were  practised  by  females  of  the  highest 
rank,  and  even  by  queens,  who  also  thought  it 
an  honour  to  be  entrusted  with  the  education  of 
their  childi'en  till  they  became  fit  for  the  society 
of  their  fathers.*^  Besides  these  employments, 
the  women  were  permitted  to  join  in  celebration 
of  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  many  of 
them  were  cbnsecrated  to  the  service  of  particu- 
lar divinities.®^  In  the  seasons  of  public  festi- 
vity, they  mixed  more  freely  than  on  ordinary 
occasions  in  the  society  of  the  other  sex.  This 
was  sometimes  attended  with  such  inconveni- 
ences as  might  naturally  be  expected  to  arise  in 
consequence  of  the  usual  restraints  imposed  on 
their  behaviour.  "  The  beautiful  Polymela,*'  says 
Homer®,  "  dancing  in  the  chorus  of  Diana, 
"  was  embraced  by  Mercury ;  but  she  had  no 
"  sooner  brought  forth  a  son,  than  one  of  the 
•*  principal  citizens  offered  her  his  hand."  The 
institutions  of  the  heroic  ages  promoted,  withad- 

^  Thus,  Thetis,  educated  Achilles.  Hesiod  says  poetically,  that 
in  the  age  of  silver,  the  children  continued,  during  an  infancy  of  an 
hundred  years,  und^  the  care  of  their  mothers. 

^  Theano  was  priestess  of  Vulcan,  61rc.    fliad.  '3  jiiad^xvi. 
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miirable  propriety,  the  modest  reserve  of  women,  chap. 
while  thejr  permitted  not  one  unfortunate  error,  v  ,  "',^/ 
to  cover  an  amiable  character  with  indelible  in- 
famy. The  crime  of  having  too  tender  an  heart 
was  not  deemed  inexpiable ;  and,  as  the  conse- 
quences of  female  weakness  were  imputed  to  the 
affectionate  ardour  of  some  amorous  divinity, 
they  were  so  far  from  obscuring  the  charms  of 
beauty,  that  they  adorned  it  with  new  graces 
and  more  conspicuous  splendour. 

The  simplicity  of  the  ancient  Greeks  was  Conjugal 
equally  remote  from  the  cruel  tyranny  of  sa- 
vages, which  condemns  women  to  servitude,  and 
the  interested  refinement  of  luxury  and  vice, 
which  regards  them  as  mere  instruments  of  plea- 
sure. The  natural  equality  between  the  sexes, 
suggested  by  the  voice  of  sentiment,  asserted  by 
the  dictates  of  reason,  and  confirmed  by  the  pre- 
cepts of  religion,  produced  the  most  delicate  affec-^ 
tions  that  can  inspire  a  susceptible  heart :  hence 
those  moving  scenes  so  admirably  delineated  by 
Homer,  which  retrace  the  most  perfect  image 
of  domestic  felicity ;  hence  those  pleasing  pains, 
those  anxious  solicitudes  of  tenderness  and  love, 
^hich  frequently  degenerate  into  melancholy 
presages  of  the  loss  of  an  union  to  which  nor- 
thing was  wanting  but  that  it  should  prove 
immortal.^ 

The  sentiments  of  parental  affection  were  pro-  Parental 
fortionably  strong  and  ardent  with  those  of  con-  ^®^^'^' 


^  See  the  interview  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  and  other  ex- 
amples.   Iliad,  ix.  and  Odyss.  vi; 
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jugal  love.  The  mutual  tenderness  of  tlie  hns^ 
band  and  wife  was  communicated  to  their 
offspring ;  while  the  father  viewed  in  his  child 
the  sweet  charms  of  its  mother,  and  the  mother 
perceived  in  it  the  manly  graces  of  its  father. 
Independently  of  the  delicacy  of  sentiments, 
there  are,  doubtless,  in  all  countries,  savage  and 
civilized,  innumerable  instances  of  paternal 
kindness,  which,  indeed,  is  the  most  simple  and 
Duties  of  natural  expansion  of  self-lbve.  But  in  the 
children,  heroic  ages  alone,  we  find  sincere  and  complete 
returns  of  filial  duty.  In  the  lowest  state  of  savage 
life,  men  are,  for  the  most  part,  little  acquainted 
with  this  respectful  affection :  they  fear  and  obey^ 
but  without  any  mixture  of  love,  those  who  are 
wiser  and  stronger  than  themselves.  When  they 
become  wise  and  strong  in  their  turn,  they  dis- 
regard the  trembling  hand  that  reared  their  ten- 
der years,  or  if  any  faint  emotions  of  gratitude 
are  feebly  felt,  they  discover  them  in  the  prepos- 
terous kindness  of  delivering  their  aged  parepts 
from  what  appears  to  their  own  juvenile  impati- 
ence, the  wretched  load  of  life.^*  Among  nations, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  are  sunk  in  the  corrup- 
tions incident  to  excessive  luxury  and  refinement, 
the  ties  of  nature  are  perverted  or  effaced;  the 
young  despise  the  admonitions;  and  avoid  the 
company  of  the  aged  j  and  the  duties  as  well  as 
the  business  of  society,  are  degraded  into  a  mise- 
rable traffic  of  interest  or  pleasure.  But  as  the 
Greeks  had  emerged  from  the  melancholy  gloom 

**  Voyage  du  Pere  Charlevoix.    Lafitau,  Moeurs  des  Sauvagci. 
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of  the  first  situation,  and  had  not  yet  declined  C  HA  R 
into  the  foul  vapours  of  the  secgntl,  they  dis-»  ^' 
played  the  meridian  splendour  of  the  domestic 
virtues.^^  The  reverence  of  children  for  their 
parents  approached  their  veneration  for  the  gods« 
The  most  violent  and  impetuous  heroes  sub- 
mitted, without  reluctance,  to  the  severest  dic- 
tates of  paternal  authority.  In  such  deUcate 
concerns  as  might  seem  to  affect  themselves 
alone,  they  relinquished  their  favourite  inclina- 
tions, disavowed  any  will  of  their  own,  and  com-* 
raitted  their  dearest  concerns  to  the  experienced 
wisdom  and  known  goodness  of  their  fathers. 
The  amiable  expressions  of  filial  respect  were  ex- 
tended into  a  more  general  sentiment  of  regard 
for  th^  infirm  and  aged.  Even  among  brothers 
who  were  nearly  of  the  same  age,  the  youngeif 
was  obliged  to  yield  in  every  instance  to  the 
elder;  and  it  was  an  acknowledged  principle  of 
religion,  that  the  Furies  defended,  by  their  stem- 
authority,  the  sacred  rights  of  superior  years.^ 

The  occupations  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  whe-  Occupa- 
ther  of  war  or  peace,  were,  for  the  most  part,  ^^^Q^^k* 
directed  by  the  same  sacred  influence  which  go-  during  the 
verned  their  behaviour  in  the  various  relations  of  a|w!^ 
domestic  and  social  life.  War  was  then*  principal  ^*^®5k^ 
employment ;  and  in  the  field  they  both  displayed  tary  art 
their  noblest  qualities,  and  discovered  the  greatest  ^^f 

^  There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  language  that  can  express,  without 
B  circumlocution,  what  the  Greeks  meant  by  ep^nra,  the  obligationft 
of  children  to  repay  the  maintenance,  the  education,  and  the  tender 
qax-ep  pf  their  parents. 

^7  jjptffSvTtpois  ipiyvvis  cutv  ivwHu*    Homer,  pabsim. 
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defects  of  their  character.  They  were  unacqaaine- 
ed  with  thos^  disciplined  evolutions. which  give 
harmony  and  concert  to  numerous  bodies  of 
meUj.  and  enable  whole  armies  to  move  with  the 
activity  and  address  of  single  combatants.  What 
was  wanting  in  skill  they  supplied  by  courage* 
They  marched  to  the  field  in  a  deep  phalanx, 
rushed  impetuously  to  the  attack,  and  bravely 
closed  with  their  enemies.  Each  warrior  was 
firmly  buckled  with  his  antagonist,  and  compelled 
by  necessity  to  the  same  exertions  of  valour,  as 
if  the  fortune  of  the  day  had  depended  upon  his 
single  arm.  Their  principal  weapon  was  the  spear, 
resembling  the  Roman  pilum,  which,  thrown  by 
the  nervous  and  well-directed  vigour  of  a  steady 
hand,  often  penetrated  the  firmest  shields  and 
bucklers.  When  they  missed  their  aim,  or  when 
the  stroke  proved  inefiectual  through  want 
of  force,  they  drew  their  swords,  and  sum* 
moning  their  utmost  resolution,  darted  impe* 
tuously  on  the  foe.  This  mode  of  war  was 
common  to  the  soldiers  and  generals,  the  latter 
being  as  much  distinguished  in  the  day  of  action 
by  their  strength  and  courage,  as  by  their  skill 
and  conduct.  The  Greeks  had  bows,  and  slings, 
and  darts.  Intended  for  the  practice  of  distant 
hostility ;  but  the  use  of  these  weapons,  which 
were  much  employed  in  the  military  pastimes  of 
the  heroic  ages,  was  confined  in  the  field  to  war- 
riors of  inferior  renown.®  Their  defensive  ar- 
mour was  remarkably  complete :  a  bright  hel- 

^  Teucer  is  more  than  once  upbraided  in  the  Iliad  as  avuik 
archer. 
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metj  adorned  with  plumes,  covered  the  head  arid  chap. 
face,  a  firm  corslet  defended  the  breast,  greaves  v     f'_^ 
of  brass  descended  to  the  feet,  and  an  ample 
shield,  loosely  attached  to  the  shoulders,  turned 
in  all  directions,  and  opposed  its  firm  resistance 
to  every  hostile  assault. 

The  close  compact   combats  of  the  Greeks  Th®  «?«<* 
were  fitted  to  excite  the  most  furious  passions  of  military 
the  heart,*  and  to  embitter  national  animosity  by  ^g"Jn 
personal  hatred  and  revenge.  A  battle  consisted  manncw. 
of  so  many  duels,  which  exasperated  to  the  ut- 
most the  hostility  of  the  contending  parties;  each 
soldier  knew  the  antagonist  from  whom  he  had 
received,  or  on  whom  he  had  inflicted,  the  sever- 
est  sufferings.  They  fought  with  all  the  keenness 
of  resentment,  and  often  sullied  the  honours  of 
victory  by  those  licentious  cruelties  which  are 
too  natural  to  men  in  the  giddy  moment  of  tri- 
umph over  a  detested  adversary. 

It  is  partly  to  this  unfortunate  circumstance^ 
and  partly  to  the  ancient  mode  of  appropriating 
the  warlike  plunder  to  those  who  first  acquired 
it,  that  we  are  to  ascribe  the  shocking  enormi- 
ties which  were  sometimes  committed  by  the 
bravest  and  most  generous  of  the  Grecian  chiefs. 

.  That  the  severities  exercised  towards  the  con-  Laws  of 
quered,  proceeded  not  from  the  barbarism  of  the 
age,  and  an  ignorance  of  the  rights  of  humanity, 
is  plain  from  the  observances  deemed  necessary, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the  gods,  in  car- 
rying on  any  military  expedition,  or  in  enjoying 
the  finiits  of  victory.  These  observances,  which 
were  confirmed  by  the  laws  of  nations  among 

VOL.  I.  G 


war. 
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the  Greeks,  were  practised  before  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  during  their  continH- 
ance,  and  after  their  conclusion.  Before  any 
war  could  be  lawfully  undertaken,  it  wa3  neces- 
sary to  dispatch  ambassadors,  who  might  explain 
the  injury  that  had  been  done,,  demand  repara- 
tion or  atonement,  and  if  this  was  refused,  de- 
nounce in  form  the  resolution  of  their  commu- 
nity to  prosecute  its  claim  by  force 'of  arms* 
After  they  had  begun  to  execute  their  fatal  pur- 
pose, the  characters  of  heralds,  those  sacred 
ministers  of  kings,  were  equally  respected  by 
fiiends  and  foes.  They  travelled  in  safety 
through  the  midst  of  embattled  hosts,  proclaimed 
to  the  silent  warriors  the  commissions  with 
which  they  were  entrusted,  or  demanded  a  truce 
for  burying  the  dead,  which  could  not  be  refused 
without  enormous  iihpiety.^^  The  use  of  poi- 
soned weapons^  was  forbidden,  under  pain  of 
the  divine  displeasure.  It  was  agreeable  to  the 
will  of  the  gods  that  the  life  should  be  spared, 
when  a  sufficient  ransom  was  promised.^  And 
after  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between 
hostile  nations,  without  any  apparent  ratification 
but  the  honour  of  the  contracting  parties,  the 
perfidious  wretches  who  betrayed  the  sanctity  of 
their  engagements,  were  devoted,  amidst  solemn 


•9  See  chap.  i.  p.  45.  ?•  Homer,  passim. 

7*  Ilus  refused  Ulysses  poisoned  arrows,  since  he  rerered  the  ini- 
mortal  gods. 

7'  Iliad,  i.    Ibid.  vi.  21. 
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satirijgjQes  and  libatiojjs,  to  the  fury  of  th^  terri-  c  H  A  i^ 
ble  gbidd^sses.^  y^"*    , 

From  the  arts  of  peace  the   Greeks  had  ac-  Ansof 
quired  the  necessaries,  and  procured  the  accom-  ^®^^' 
iQodatipns,  but  had  ^ot  obtained  the  luxuries,  of 
life.     Pasturage  and  agriculture  supplied  them 
with  the  most  indispensable  articles  of  food.^  ^pd 
with  the  principal  xnaterials  of  clothing.  -  The  State  <jf 
implem^ntis  oi'  husbandry  were  extremely  im-  ^e!"" 
perf^;  the  plough  itself^  the  most  useful  of 
them  all,  being  coinposed   entirely  of  wqod^'*, 
which  arose  rather  from  the  scarcity  of  iron, 
thsMi  froin  any  defect  of  mechanical  ingenuity.^? 
They  employed,  in  the  time  of  Hesiod»  Ae  in- 
vention of  shears,   for  depriving  the  shpep  of 
their  lyool,  having  formerly  waited  the  season  of 
its  a.nnual  separatiop  by  nature.^^    Barley  was  the 
principal  produce  of  their  fields,  and  furnished 
the  ordinary  food  both  of  J»?i^  V^^  pf  horses. 
The  inyentiop  ftf  mills  W4S  unknown,  and  the 
gfi%in  underwent  several  tedious  operations,  i» 
order  to  facilitate  the  bruising  of  it  between 
two  large  9tene«  with  the  band.^    Although  the 
Greeks  cultivated  the  olive,  they  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  benefit  derived  from  the  fruit 
of  this,  plant,  so  we^l  adapted  to  cheer  the  me^ 
lancboly  gloom  of  night.^     The  Grecian   soil 

'3  niad,  iii.         ^^  Hesiod*  Oper.&  Dies.  75  Homer,  passhn. 

7«  Hcsiod,  iWd.  rj  piin.  1.  xviir.  c.  rar. 

7«  The  Greeks  had  not  discovered  an/ other  contrivance  for  that 
puipose,  than  the  burning  of  great  iires  of  wood.^  The  -torches 
mentiooed  by  Homer  consisted  of  branches  of  any  resinous  tree,  s^Kt 
at  the  end,  and  lighted  at  the  fire.  Odyss.  1.  vi.  ver.  507.  I.  xvm. 
ver.  306.  &  ver.  ^09. 
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Mechanic 


Fine  arts. 
Architec- 
ture. 


was  naturally  favourable  to  the  grape,  but  the 
long  and  operose  process  by  which  the  juice  of 
it  was  separated  and  prepared,  rendered  wine 
scarce  and  dear.^ 

Of  the  mechanic  -arts,  weaving  was  the  best 
understood ;  yet  this,  as  well  as  aU  the  other  em- 
ployments, qualified  by  the  appellation  of  seden- 
tary, were  practised  by  the  Greeks  standing 
upright* ;  which  seems  to  indicate  an  imperfect 
state  of  improvement.  The  hatchet,  wimble, 
plane,  and  level,  are  the  tools  mentioned  by  Ho- 
mer, who  appears  to  have  been  unacquainted 
with  the  saw,  the  square,  and  the  compass.®*  The 
art  of  cutting  marble,  which  afterwards  fur- 
nished Grecian  ingenuity  with  the  materials  of 
those  inimitable  productions  which  are  still  the 
wonder  of  the  world,  was  as  yet  undiscovered; 
nor  did  the  polished  lustre  of  this  valuable 
stone  adorn  the  habitations  of  the  Greeks.® 

Homer  mentions  not  the  orders  of  architec- 
ture, which  were  invented  in  a  later  age ;  and 
pillars  are  the  only  ornaments  assigned  to  the 
edifices  which  he  describes.  The  houses  of  the 
great  were  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  consisted 
of  two  floors ;  the  lower  of  which  was  distri- 
buted into  four  apartments,  which  we  have  trans- 


*>  Odjrss,  1.  Tii.  ver.  122. 

90  £ust8ch,  in  IHad.  L  ver.  SU 

^^  Odyss.  1.  V.  yer.  SJ4,&c. 

^  In  the  palace  of  Alcinous,  which  shone  with  gold,  fliiv^* 
tlfMi»  and  amber,  there  ii  no  mention  of  marble.  Odyu*  i-  i^* 
ver.  72*  ^ 
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lated  by  the  names  o£  hall",  portico,  anticham-'  chap. 
ber,  and  bedchamber,  words  expressing  the  same  v  _^'    . 
relative  isituation,  rather  than  any  other  point  of 
resemblance.      The   roofs  were  flat,   and  the 
doors  opened  towards    the  surrounding   wall, 
while  th^  gates  of  the  wall  itself  opened  to^ 
wards  the  road  or  street.^    The  invention  of  Painting. 
enamelled  metals  had  been  cultivated,  with  siur 
gular  success ;  and  though  painting,  properly  so 
called,  was  rude  and  unformed  during  the  age 
of  Homer,  the  genius  of  the  divine  poet  has  de- 
scribed the  rudiments  of  his  kiodred  art  with 
such  graces  as  would  adorn  ^  its  most  refined 

^  *H  ro^s  aran;  cfMcos  ve/x  6  wvXm,  piera  8c  ro  ^fuciMf  au\ii,  'icm- 
^,  aiBatra,  6  -rpa^fioSf  km  0a\aftos.     Pollux  Onomast. 

^  Odyss.  1.  i.ver.441. 

^  The  nobler  kinds  of  painting  are  all  illnstrated  in  the  shield  of 
Achilles;  and  each  picture  discovers  a  wonderful  d^ee  ofinventionj^ 
expresnon,  and  composition,  Iliad,  xviii.  Perrault  and  Tenrasson, 
who  thought  it  impipsible  to  place  so  many  pictures  in  the  circum- 
ference of  a  shield,  were  answered  by  Boivin,  who  supposed  a  great 
many  concentric  circles.  Thb  opinion  was  adopted  by  Pope,  who 
pretends  that  all  the  branches  of  painting,  even  aerial  perspective, 
may  be  found  in  Homer's  shield.  **  That  he  was  do  stranger  to 
"  aerial  perspective,  appears  from  his  expressly  marking  the  distance 
"  from  object  to  qbject,"  &c.  But  this  observation  only  proves  that 
Pope,  who  practised  painting,  was  little  acquainted  with  the  theory 
of  that  art;  since  aerfal  perspective  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  dimi* 
nution  of  objects  in  proportion  to  their  distance,  and  relates  entirely 
to  the  changing  and  weakening  of  colours,  according  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  medium  through  which  they  are  seen.  The  objections 
of  Perrault  and  Terrasson,  and  the  concentric  circles  of  Boivin,  are 
equally  frivolous.  The  shield  of  Homer  contains,  in  fact,  but  ten 
pictures.  The  enumeration  by  the  particles  fuv  and  8c  fixes  the 
number.  But  the  poet  not  only  describes  these  ten  pictures  actually 
represented  on  the  shield,  but  also  mentions  their  antecedents  and 
consequents.  This  is  the  chief  superiority  of  poetical  imitation 
above  painting,  that  it  can  describe,  in  a  few  pages,  what  many  gal- 
leries of  pictures  could  not  repfesent.  But  of  this  more  hereafter^. 
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CHAP.  State  6f  perfection.  Music  was  much  prac- 
V  ^^'  J  tised  among  the  early  Greeks*  It  was  not  of  the 
Mu.ic.  learned  kind,  and  therefore  the  better  adapted  to 
touch  the  heart.  The  effects  ascribed  to  it  are 
wonderful,  but  not  incredible,'  because  the  an- 
cient music  was  not  merely  an  agreeable  suc- 
cession of  harmonious,  insigniiicant  sounds,  but 
an  imitation  and  a  heightening  of  the  simple^ 
natural,  and  pathetic  tones  and  cadences  of  a 
beautiful  and  expressive  language.^ 
Sckiicej*.  In  the  hercHC  ages  men  had  neither  leisifTe  nor 
indinatioti  to  attend  to  the  speculative  sciences. 
All  the  knowledge  that  they  possessed  or  «- 
teemed  was  of  the  practical  kind.  From  arithmetic 
they  learned  such  simple  calculations  as  suited  the 
narrow  sphere  of  their  transactions.  Astronomy 
taught  them  to  observe  the  constellations  most 
'necessary  to  direct  the  adventurous  course*of 
the  mariner :  but  their  navigation  was  still  so 
imperfect  that  they  seldom  abandoned  thie  c6asts; 
and  the  only  stars  mentioned  by  Homer  are  the 
Great  and  Little  Bear,  the  Pl^des,  the  Hyades, 
Orion,  and  the  Dog  Star.  The  metaphysics, 
ethics,  and  politics  of  the  ancient  Greeks  have 
been  explained  under  the  article  of  religion, 
from  which  they  were  originally  derived,  and 
with  which  they  long  continued  to  be  insepara- 
Education.  jy\y  coiinected.  The  main  objects  proposed  in 
the  education  of  the  young  Warriors  wei*e,'that 
they  should  learn  to  excel  in  the  military  exer- 
cises of  the  age,  especially  those  of  throwing  the 

^  Odyss.  iji.  ver.  267,  &  passhn.      This  subject  will  be  treated 
fully  hereafter. 
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laBce  and  of  driving  the  chariot,  and  to  com-  C  H  A  F, 
mand  the  attention  of  the  senate,  or  assembly,  v  it   '_^  ^ 
by  delivering  their  opinion  in  a  perspicuous, 
elegant,  and  manly  style.^ 

It  was  not  only  in  the  council  and  in  the  field  Ordinaiy 
that  these  superior  accomplishments  solicited  and  mentTof 
obtained  their  well-mjerited  rewards.  Each  com-  theOreek* 

,    .        .  /,  ,         .  dunng  the 

muiuty  presented,  m  time  of  peace,  the  picture  heroic 
of  a  large  family.  The  Greeks  lived  in  conti-  ^^^^ 
mud  society  with  their  equals,  enjoyed  common 
pleasures  and  amusements,  and  had  ds^ily  oppor- 
tumties  of  displaying  their  useful  talents  in  the 
sight,  of  their  fellow-citizens.  The  frequent  dis- 
putes between  individuals  occasioned  litigations 
3iid  trials,  which  furnished  employment  for  the 
eloquence  and  ability  of  men,  in  the  necessary 
da&noe  :0f  th^ir  friends.  The  fuQerpl  games» 
and  those  c^ebrs^^  in  <^!Qinmemoration  of  seve- 
ral impc^rtant  events,  :both  of  a  civil  and  sacred 
kind,  opened  a  continual  source  of  entertain- 
i39^mt.  There  the  ^young  and  vigorous  contended 
in  the  r^id  race;  wielded  the  massy  caestus  or 
pOQder<«is  quoit ;  and  exerted  equal  efforts  of 
str^gth  and  skill  in  the  other  manly  exercises 
which  confirm  the  vigour  of  the  body,  and  the 
^drtitude  of  the  mind.  Nor  were  the  aged  and 
ui^rm  allowed  to  languish  for  want  of  proper 
objects  to  rouse  their  emulation,  to  flatter  their 
pi:id$,  wd  to  en4>loy  their  rep[iaining  activity. 
Itbeloiiged  to  t^fcein  to  offer  their  wise  counsels^ 
^  iBt#rgose  tfeeirr-espected  authority,  and  to 

o-  4 
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CHAP,  decide  the  quarrels,  as  well  as  to  detenm&e  die 
merit,  of  the  young  candidates  for  fame.    The 
applause  and  rewards  bestowed  on  him  vhose 
counsels  and  decisions  were  most  generally  ap- 
proved, consoled  the  weakness  of  his  declining 
years,  while  his  rivals,  though  disappointed  for 
the  present,  expected,  on  some  future  occasion, 
to  obtain  the  same  honourable  marks  of  the  pub- 
lic esteem.* 
Estimate        After  this  general'  review  of  the  Grecian  man- 
Grecbn     ^®^  ^^^  institutions,  should  we  endeavour  to 
manners     estimate  their  value,  they  would  probably  rise 
racier  dur-  in  our  esteem,  on   comparison,  either  with  the 
iiCToic^      rude  customs  of  savage  life,  or  with  the  arti- 
agca.         ficial    refinements  of  polished  society.      The 
Greeks  had  advanced  beyond  jthat  uniform  in- 
sipidity of  deportment,  that  sullen  ferocity  of 
manners^   and    that   hardened  insensibility  of 
heart,  which  universally  characterize  the  savage 
.  state.     They  still  possessed,  however,  that  pa- 
tient intrepidity,  that  *  noble  spirit  of  independ- 
ence,  that  ardent  attachment  to  their  friends, 
*  and  that  generous  contempt  of  pain  and  danger 

and  death,  which  render  the  description  of -the 
wild  tribes  of  America  so  interesting  to  a  philo- 
sophic mind.  Of  two  principal  enjoyments  of 
life,  study  and  conversation,  they  were  little  ac- 
quainted, indeed,  with  the  consolations  and  plea- 
sures of  the  first,  the  want  of  which  wa3.e0m- 
pensated,  by  the  sincerity,  the  confidence,  the 
charms  of  the  second.     Their  social  affections 

^  IWsid,  xviii.    Ibid,  xxili. 
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were  less  ecnnpreheiDsive  in  their  objects,  but  chap. 
more  powerful  in  their  •  effects,  than  those  of  v^";, 
polished  nations.  A  generous  chief  rushes  to 
certain  death,  to  revenge  the  cause  of  his  friend  ; 
yet  refuses  to  the  prayers  of  an  aged  parent  the 
melancholy  consolation  of  interring  the  remains 
of  his  favowite  son ;  till  the  corresponding 
image  of  his  own  father  strikes  his  mind,  and 
at  once  itaelts  him  to  pity.®  The  imaginary 
wants  and  artificial  passions  which  are  so  neces* 
sary  to  urge  the  •hand  of  industry,  and  to  vary 
the  pursuits  of  men,  in  improved  commercial 
societies,  -were  supplied  to^  the  Greeks  by  that 
excessive  sensibility,  which  interested  them  so 
deeply  in  the  afiairs  of  their  community,  their 
tribe,  their  family,  and  their  friends,  and  which 
connected  them  by  the  feelings  of  gratitude 
even  with  the  inanimate  objects  of  nature.  As 
they  were  not  acquainted  with  the  same  diver- 
sity of  employments,  so  neither  were  they  fa- 
tigued with  the  same  giddy  round  of  dissipated 
pleasures  which  augment  the  splendid  misery  of 
later  times.  Though  ignorant  of  innumerable 
arts  which  adorn  the  present  age,  they  had  dis- 
covered one  of  inestimable  value,  to  render  the 
great  duties  of  life  its  most  entertaining  amuse- 
ment. It  will  not,  )>erhaps,  be  easy  to  point  out 
a  nation  who  united  a  more  complete  subordina- 
tion to  established  authority  with  a  higher  sense 
of  personal  independence,  and  a  more  respectful 
regard  to  the  dictates  of  religion  with   a  more 

«9  Iliad,  xxiv. 
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ai  dent  spirit  of  martial  enterprize.  The  gene- 
rous equality  of  their  political  estabUshments,  and 
their  fancied  intercourse  with  the  gods,  coa^ 
apired  to  raise  them  to  a  certain  elevation  of 
character  which  will  be  for  ever  remembered 
and  admired.  This  character  was  rendered  per- 
manent in  Sparta,  by  the  Yimous  laws  commonly 
ascribed  to  the  invention  of  Lycurgus,  but  which, 
as  will  appear  in  the  subsequent  chapter,  were 
almost  exact  copies  of  tl^  customs  and  institu- 
tions that  universally  prevailed  in  Greece  during 
the4ieroic  ages. 
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CHAP.  III. 

iDistracted  State  of  Greece.  — -  The  HeracleidiC  conduct 
the  Dorians  into  Peloponnesus.  —  Divide  their  Con" 
qu^s  in  that  Peninsula.  —  The  EoliCi  Ionic,  and 
Doric  Migrations. — Establishment  of  CoUmies  in 
Thrace  J  Macedonia  Africa,  arid  Magna  Gneda.-"^ 
Influence  of  the  Ionic  Qolontes  in  Asia>  on  the  Affairs 
of  the  Mother  Country.  —  The  Abolition  of  Monarchy 
in  Greece.  —  'NeoQ  Disorders  in  that  Country.  —  Pour 
Institutions  *mhich  tended  to  remaoe  them.^^Uke 
Ampki/ctyonic  Council.  * —  The  Oracle  of  Delphi.  —  T^e 
Ofympic  Gdnies.  —  Whe  Spartan  Ijonos. 

'GrREEOfi  tFiumphed  ovBr  Troy,   but  it  was  a  chap. 
inelancholy  triuttiph.     The  cakmitnes  of  >mkr  v  ^\  ^ 
were  folldw^d  by  disasters  lat  sea,  by  discord  state  of 
^mon^  ttee  chieifs;  by  ruin  to  the  confederacy^  after  the 
yettfcese  etils  wiere-kss  tfflioting  than  the  in-  ^J*"* 
teMikie  ^bncwiti^s  md  idiition  exdted  by  the 
licence  of  >  the  people,  and  fomented  by  the  am- 
bition of  the  ifiobles  during  the  long  and  ynfor- 
tufiate  ^bmice  of  their  kings.    The  Tiictoiious 
Agamemnon  bad  scarcely  set  foot  on  his  native 
land,  when  ^he  was  cut  off  by  an  adulteir^us 
spouse  'and  «t   perfidious   assassin.^      His  fsan 
Oit&stes  found  protection  in  Athens  against  the 
resientmeM  of  'an  usurper.    In  the  eighth  y»r 
of  his  exile  he  jetumed  with  his  partisans,,  and 
• 

»  Odyss.  1.  i.  ver.  29. 
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CHAP,  took  just  vengeance  on  the  abominable  Egys- 
.    ™',  .  theus  and  Cl3rtemnestnu^    He  reigned  in  Argos, 
but  with  far  less  glory  than  his  father ;  nor  did 
that  kingdom  ever  thenceforth  assume  its  ancient 
p^e-eminence. 
WeakneM       The  Wanderings  and  woes  of  Ulysses  are  too 
oountty     w6ll  known  to  be  described/     His  patient  for- 
Ae^  r     *^*^^®  regained  the  kingdom  of  Ithaca,  but  not 
•ucceeding  without  wading  through  the  blood  of  his  most 
FromAx:.  iUustrious  subjects.^  .   If  history  minutely  re- 
1184  tiu     corded  the  domestic  feuds  which  prevailed  in 
other  states,  it  would  probably  exhibit  a  disgust- 
ing picture  of  fraud  and  cruelty,  and  a  conti- 
nual repetition  of  similar  crimes  and  calamities 
would  equally  fatigue  the  attention,  and  ofBsni 
the  humanity,  of  the  modem  reader.  But  though 
it  would  be  neither  entertaining  nor  useAil  to 
describe   the  particular  and  transitory    conse- 
quences of  these  disorders,  it  is  of  importance 
to  remark  their  general  and  lasting  tendeilcy  to 
prolong  the  weakness  of  Greece ;  whose  obscure 
transactions,  during  the  four  following  centuries, 
ill  correspond  with  the  splendour  of  the  Trojan, 
or  evpn  of  the  Argonautic,  expedition. 
History  of      The  history  of  this  long  period  is  very  con- 
^5^^*^  fiisedly  and    imperfectly    related   by    ancient 
authors,  and  the  chronology  is  throughout  very 
inaccurately  ascertained ;  yet  such  events  as  are 
either  interesting  in  themselves,   or  had  any 
permanent  influence  on  the  memorable  ages  of 


*  Odyss.  I.  iii.  ver.  196.  and  ver.  305.  et  seq.    , 

3  Odyse.  passim.  «  Odyss.  L  zxiL  ver.  S90.  et  seq. 
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Greece,  which  fOTm  the  subject  of  the  present  chap. 
work,  may  be  clearly  explained,  and  reduced  to  ^   ^^\^ 
a  narrow  compass.     In  order  to  preserve  an  Division  of 
unbroken  narrative,   we    must  consider   three     **"  ^  . 
series  of  events,  which  naturally  followed  each 
other,  and  which  all  pointed  to  the  same  goal. 
In  this  view,  we  shall  first  examine  the  migra- 
tions of  different  tribes  or  communities  within 
the  narrow  bounds  of  Greece;  secondly,  the 
establishment  of  new  •  colonies  in  many  distant 
parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of  Asia  and  Africa ; 
and,  thirdly,  the  internal  changes  produced  in 
the  several  states,  by  their  adoption,  almost  uni- 
versally, of  the  republican,  instead  of  the  mo- 
narchical, form  of  government.^  In  the  fluctua- 
tion of  these  commotions,  we  must  then  seek 
for  the  seeds  of  order  and  stability,  and  endea- 
vour to    trace,    amidst  extensive    migrations, 
general  revolutions,   and  unceasing  hostilities; 
the  origin  and  improvement  of  those  singular 
Institutions  which   tended  to,  unite,  to  polish^ 
and  to  adorn  the  scattered  and  stiU  spreading 
branches  of  the  Grecian  race  through  every  part 
of  the  world. 

The  migrations,  which  soon  followed  the  Tro-  Migra^ 
jan  expedition,  are  mentioned,  but  not'explained,  tfie*Hclle- 
by  historians.      Their   general   cause  may  be  "J.^cJ!^^. 
discovered  in  Homer,  whose  poems,  no  less  in-  nities, 
structive  than-  agreeable,  can  alone  enable  us  to 
travel  with  equal  security'  and  pleasure  in  the 
dark  regions  of  Grecian  antiquity.     Domestic 
dissension,  and,  still  more,  the, unsettled  tenure 

5  Velleius  Patercul.  1.  i. 
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of  landed  property,  as  de9cnbed  by  that  imjtnoiv 
tal  poet,  naturally  engaged  the  Grecm  tribes, 
notwithstanding  their  acquaintance  with  agri- 
culture, often  to  change  their  respective  habit- 
ations.     The  idea  of  a  s^wrate  property  in 
land  is  the  principal  tie  which  binds  men  to  par- 
ticular districts.     Th^  avarice  of  individuals  is 
UBwiUing  to  relinquish  the  fields,  which  it  has 
been  the  great  object  of  their  industry  to  culti- 
vate and  to  adorn,  and  their  pride  is  averse  t^ 
a  separation  from  their  hereditary  establishments. 
These  passions,  which  cover  the  black  heatJis 
and  inhospitable  mountains  of  the  north  with 
fair  and  populous  cities,  while  far  more  inviting 
regions  of  the  earth  stiU  remain  destitute  of 
inhabitants,  could  not  have  much,  influence  ofl  a 
people,  who  regarded  land  as  the  property  of 
in  the       the  pubUc,  rather  than  of  individuals*    In  such 
Greece,     a  uatiou,  meu  are  connected  with  theterritory 
A.C.1124.  ^jjich  they  inhabit,  only  as  members  of  a  p.ar- 
ticular  community^  and  when  eixposed  to  any 
slight  inconvenience  at  home,  or  allured  by 
fairer  prospects  from  abroad,  they  issue  forth 
with  one  accord  to  acquire,  by  their  united 
valour,  more  secure  or  more  agreeable  settle- 
ments.   Governed  by  motives  of  this  kind^  a 
tribe  of  Boeotians,  soon  after  the  Tfojan  war, 
seized  the  rich  vale  of  Thessalian  Ame.    The 
name  restless  spirit  urged  a  wadike  hand  of 
Thessalians  to  quit  the  seat$  of  their  anceator^. 
The  new  emigrants  poured  down  with  resistle*^ 
violence  on  the  unprepared  BoeotianiJ,  who  were 
thus  reluctantly  compelled,  sixty  years  after  the 
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taking  of.  Troy,  to  rejoin  their  brethren  iii  the  €HAP. 
ancient  kingdom  of  Cadmus.^  v  ,^^|^,   . 

Twenty  ye^s  after  this  event,  a  more  exten-  The  de- 
sive  migration  totally  changed  the  affairs  of  the  of  h«iw- 
Peloponnesus ;   and,  in  its  consequences,  gave  JfJ^^^ 
new  inhabitants  to  the  whdie  western  coast  of  DoriauB 
Asia  Minor.     The  rival  families  of  Perseus  and  pdopon 
Pelops  anciently  contended  for  the  dominion  of  5,®^*^^^^ 
the  Grecian  peninsula.      The  fortune  of  the 
Pelopidae  prevailed;  but  their  superiority  led 
them  rather  to  persecute,  than  to  forgive^  thrir 
enemies.     The  descendants  and  partisans  of  the 
great  Hercules,  the  most  illustrious  hero  of  the 
Perseid  line,  were  divested  of  their  possessions, 
and  driven  into  banishment.     The  exiles  were 
first  received  by  the   Athenians,  witbse  more 
humane,  or   more    enlarged  policy,    rendered 
Attica,  ever  since  the  reign  of  Theseus,  the  ordi- 
nary resource  of  the  miserable/  Their  leader  Hyl- 
lus  was  afterwards  adopted  by  !E4>aliu8,  the  aged 
King  of  Doris ;  and  the  death  of  liieir  benefactor 
soon  made  the  Heracleidae  masters  of  that  moun- 
tainous province*^    But  the  wilds  of  Oeta  and 
Parnassus  were  little  fitted  to  satisfy  men,  whose 
ancestors  had  enjoyed  far  more  valuable  pos* 
sessions.     Their  natural  ambition  was  long  re- 
pressed by  the  growing  greatness  of  the  Pelopida^, 
and  the  glory  of  Agamemnon.     After, the  un<- 
expected  disasters  of  that  prince,  they  twice 
attempted,  unsuccessfullyt  to  break  through  the 

«  Thucydid.  l.i.  p.  9.  &  10.    Diodor.  I.  iv.  Strabo,  1.  ix.  p. '630. 
pausan.  1.  ix.  c  40. 
'  Ljrsias  Drat.  Funeb.  *  Strabo,  I.  ix.  p.  427. 
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CH  A*.  Corinthian  isthmus,  and  to  recover  their  ancient 
V  ^'^j  dominion  in  Argos  and  Lacedaemon.* 
Thdrauxv      Instructed  by  past    miscarriages,   Temenus, 
tha?enteN  Cresphontes,  and   Aristodemus,  descendants  in 
prise.      the  fifth  degree  from  Hercules,  finally  abandoned 
the  hopeless  design  of  entering  the  Peloponne- 
sus by  land.     But  determining  to  use   every 
exertion  for  regaining  their  hereditary  establish- 
ments, they  set  themselves,  with  great  industry, 
to  prepare  transports  in  a  convenient  harbour, 
at  the  northern    extremity  of  the  Corinthian 
gulph,  which,  in  consequence  of  this  transaction, 
received,  and  thenceforth  retained,  the  name  of 
Naupactus.  The  warlike  and  rapacious  -^tolians, 
whose  leader  Oxylus  was  nearly  related  to  the 
family  of^Hercules,  readily  assisted  their  labours 
with  a  view  to  share  the  booty  that  might  accrue 
from  the  expedition.  The  Dorians,  wto  inhabited 
the  neighbourhood  of  mount  Pindus,  cheerfully 
deserted  the  gloomy  solitude  of  their  woods,  in 
order  to  sefek  possessions  in  a  more  agreeable  and 
better  cultivated  country.     Animated  by  these 
reinforcements,  the  Heracleidae  redoubled  their 
diligence.  All  necessary  preparations  were  made 
for  the  invasion:  yet  their  confidence  in  arms 
They  take  excluded  not  the  use  of  artifice.     By  secret  in- 
offrrepro-  trigues  they  gained  a  party  in  Lacedaemon ;  and, 
vincesm    before  setting  sail,  they  prudently  detached  a 
suia.         body  of  light-armed  troops,  whose  appearance  ^t  ' 
the  Isthmus  drew*  the  strength  of  the  enemy  to- 
wards that  quarter.^^  Meanwhile  their  armament 

9  Herodot.  1.  ix.  c.  xxvi.    Apollodor.  1.  iii.  c.  y.  &  vi. 
^«  Pausan  1.  ii.  c.  xviiL 
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was  carried  by  a  favourable  gale  towards  the  c  H  a  p- 
eastern  coast  of  Peloponnesus*  The  Heracleidae  i  ^\^ 
landed  their  followers  without  opposition,  and  A.C.1104- 
assailed  the  defenceless  territories  to  which  they 
had  long  laid  claim,  comprehending  the  whcde 
peninsula,  except  the  central  province  of  Arcadia^ 
and  the  maritime  district  of  Achaia.  The  five 
other  provinces  were  conquered  at  the  same  time, 
though  by  different  means.  Laconia  was  be- 
trayed to  the  invaders  " ;  Argos  acknowledged 
their  authority;  Corinth,  Elis,  and  Messenia, 
submitted  to  their  arms.  The  revolution  was 
complete,  and  effected  with  little  bloodshed,  but 
not  without  great  oppression  of  the  ancient  in- 
habitants, many  of  whom  emigrated,  and  many 
were  reduced  into  slavery.^^ 

The  Heracleidse,  agreeably  to  the  custom  of  KvMionof 
that  age,  divided  their  new  acquisitions  by  lot.  qu^ts.^"" 
The  kingdom  of  Argos  fell  to  the  share  of  Te- 
menus;  Cresphontes  obtained  Messenia;  and^ 
as  Aristodemus  then  happened  to  die,  Laconia 
was  set  apart  for  his*  infant  sons,  the  twin*- 
brothers,  Eurysthenes  and  Procles*  Corinth  waft 
bestowed  on  their  kinsman  Aletes;  and  Elii» 
given  to  Oxylus,  their  brave  ^tolian  ally.^* 
This  distribution,  however,  referred  only  to  the 
royal  dignity,  then  extremely  limited,  and  to  an 
appropriate  domain  to  the  several  princes  in  theil; 
respective  allotments*    The  rest  of  the  territory 

"  Strabo.Lvlii.  p.  ^65' 

»  Herodot  1.  vi.  c.  52.  Polyb.  1. 11.  p.  178^    Strabo^  I  vin.  p.  585. 
Paiuan.  Argolic.  &  Isocrat.  Panathen. 
*'  Pausan.  Ibid. 
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was  divided  among  the  warlike  Dorians  and 
j3Etolians,  who  had  conquered  for  themselves, 
not  for  their  leaders  *^ ;  and  who^  having  over- 
run, without  opposition,  the  finest  provinces  of 
.the  Peloponnesus,  could  not  willingly  return  to 
lead  a  life  of  hardship  and  misery  on  their  native 
mountains. 
Fate  of  the  Before  this  important  revolution,  Argos  and 
prmces  of  JLacedacmou  were  subject  to  Tisamenus,  grand- 
those  son  of  Agamemnon  ;  Messenia  was  governed  by 
^elanthus,  a  descendant  of  the  venerated  Neston 
These  princes  had  not  so  far  degenerated  from 
the  glory  of  their  ancestors,  as  to  submit  .to  be- 
come subjects  in  the  countries  where  they  had 
long  reigned.  On  the  false  first  alarm  of  invasion, 
occasioned  by  the  appearance  of  light  troops  at 
the  Isthmus,  Tisamenus  and  Melanthus  had 
taken  the  field  with  the  flower  of  the  Argive  and 
Messenian  nations.  But  while  they  prepared  to 
Mpel  the  expected  inroads  from  the  north,  they 
received  the  melancholy  intelligence  that  their 
kingdoms  had  been  attacked  on  another  side,  on 
which  they  thought  them  secure.  Instead  of 
lowers  of  returning  southwafd  to  dispossess  the  Hera- 
co^Her"^  cleidae,  an  enterprise  too  daring  to  afford  any 
Achaia.  prospect  of  succcss,  Tisamcuus  turned  his  arms 
against  the  lonians,  who  inhabited  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Corinthian  gulph.  An  obstinate 
battle  was  fought,  which  proved  fatal  to  Tisame- 
nus ;  but  his  followers  obtained  a  decisive  vic- 
tory, and,  having  expelled  or  inskved  the  ancient 
inhabitants,  took^^  possession  of  that  valuable 

«  IsocraU  In  AEphidam.  »>  Pausan.  &  9trabp»  ibid. 
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province,   so  famous  in  later  times  under  the  chap. 
name  of  Achaia.      Melanthus   enjoyed  better  y  J^^*    , 
fortune.     Accompanied  by  his  faithful  Messe-  Meianthut 
nians,  he  resorted  fo  Attica,  then   engaged  in  Khi^"Jf/ 
war  with  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Boeotia.  -^"^^a. 
The  Boeotian  prince  proposed  to  decide  the  con- 
test by  single  combat.     Thymaetes,  though  de- 
scended from  the  heroic  Theseus,  declined  the 
challenge,     Melanthus  accepted  it,  prevailed  in 
the  conflict,  and  the  sceptre  of  the  deposed  Thy- 
maetes  was  his  reward.^^ 

The  fermentation  occasioned  in  Greece  by  so  The  EoUc 
many  expulsions  and  migrations,  expanded  itself  B.aiose' 
through  the  islands  and  coasts  of  Asia  Minor. 
Many  Peloponnesian  fugitives,  who  beheld  with 
indignation  the  calamities  inflicted  on  their 
country,  flocked  to  the  standard  of  Penthilus'^ 
a  younger  brother  of  Tisamenus,  who*  had  taken 
refuge  in  Euboea*  Others  followed  the  banners 
of  Cleues  and  Melaus"',  also  descendants  of 
Agamemnon.  The  partizans  of  all  these  princes 
having  unsuccessfully  traversed  the  northern 
parts  of  Greece 'in  quest  of  new  settlements, 
finally  yielded  to  the  dictates  of  their  enterpris- 
ing spirit,  crossed  the  Hellespont  eighty-eight 
years  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  and  established 
themselves  along  the  shore  of  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Priam.  They  gradually  diffused  their 
colonies  from  Cyzicus  on  the  Propontis  to  the 

»«  Strabo,  1.  ix.  p.  S93.    Herodot.  I.  v.  c.  65. 

»>  Strabo,  1.  ix.  p,402.  '^  Idem,  1.  xiii.  p.  582.  et  scq. 
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CHAP,  mouth  of  the  river  Hermus^';  which  delightiul 
^   "^'^  ,  country*  together  with  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  thence- 
forth received  the  name  of  Eolis  or  Eolia,  to 
denote  that  its  inhabitants  belonged  to  the  Eo- 
lian  branch  of  the  Hellenic  race.* 
Rivaiship        Consequenccs  still  more  important  resulted 
thJiVwi^    from  the  expulsion  of  the  Achaeans  by  the  fol- 
ans  and      lowers  of  Tisameuus.     The  ancient  inhabitants 

X/onant- 

of  Achaia,  being  themselves  lonians,  took  re- 
fuge with  their  kinsmen  in  Attica.  The  Mes- 
senian  fugitives  under  Melanthus  had  sought 
protection  in  the  same  country.  ^.^The  Athenians 
readily  accepted  these  new  accessions  of  strength, 
being  inspired  with  a  well-founded  jealousy  of 
the  Dorian  conquerors  of  Peloponnesus,  whos« 
ambition  early  produced  that  memorable  rival- 
ship  between  the  Doric  and  Ionic  race,  which 
subsisted  to  the  latest  times  of  the  Grecian  re- 
A.C.to89.  publics.^.^  In  the  reign  of  Codrus,  son  of  Me- 
lanthus, the  Dorians  had  already  incroached  on 
the  Athenian  frontier,  and  seized  the  territory 
of  Megara,  on  the  northern  coast  of  tlie  Saronic 
gulph.^  Issuing  from  their  strong-holds  in  that 
rocky  district,  from  which  it  was  long  impossi- 
ble to  dislodge  them,  they  harassed  the  Athe- 
nians in  a  cruel  war,,  concerning  which  a  super- 
stitious rumour  prevailed,  that  they  should 
finally  remain  conquerors,  provided  they  ab- 
stained from  injuring  the  person^  of  the  Athenian 

\9  Idem,  ibid.  &  Herodot.  I.  i.  c.  151. 

»«  Herodot.  1. 1.  c.  151.       «  Herodot.  Thucyd.  &  JWod.  paniia. 

**  Strabo,  L  ix.  p.  39  J^ 
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king,     Codrus,  hearing  the  report,  was  inspired  CHAP, 
with  the  spirit  of  heroism  congenial  to  his  family,  v  ,-/^m 
Disguising  himself  in  the  habit  of  a  peasant,  he  Codrus 
proceeded  to  the  quarters  of  the  enemy ;  in-  himself  ta 
suited  a  Dorian  soldier ;  a  combat  ensued  ;  Co-  hfs^coun^ 
drus  fell^ ;  his  body  was  recognized:  and  the  try. 
superstitious  Peloponnesians,  now  despairing  of 
success,  suspended  their  hostilities.     The  inimi- 
table merit  of  a  prince,  who  had  devoted  him- 
self to  death  for  the  safety  of  his  country,  fur- 
nished the  Athenians  with  a  pretence  for  abolishing 
the  royal  authority.     None  of  the  human  race,  A-Ciocs- 
they  declared,  was  worthy  to  succeed  Codrus  ;  abof^hed 
and  none  but  Jupiter  should  thenceforth  reign  in  in  Athens. 
Athens."  Medon,  the  eldest  son  of  that  admired 
prince,  was   appointed  first  mj^strate   of  the 
republic  under  the  humbler  title  of  archon.   His 
brothers,  Neleus  and  Androclus,  probably  dissa- 
tisfied with  these   transactions,  determined  to 
leave  their  country.    Their  design  was  approved  The  ionic 
by  the  Achaean  and  Messenian  refugees,  and  by  a!c.^o*5. 
many  Athenian  citizens,  who  complained  thatj 
Attica  was  too  narrow  and  barren  to  'maintain 
the  encreasing  numbers  of  its  inhabitants.    The 
restless  spirits  in    Phocis,  Boeotia,   and  other 
neighbouring  provinces,  eagerly  joined  the  emi- 
grants.    They  sailed  to  Asia  Minor ;  expelled 
the;  ancient  inhabitants,  a  mixed  race  of  Lydians, 
Carians,  and  Pelasgi;  and  seized  the  central  and 
most  beautiful  portion    of  the  Asiatic  coast.** 
Their  colonies  were  gradually  diffused  from  the 
banks  of  the  Hermus  to  the  promontory  of  Po- 

^  Pausan.  1.  vii.  c.  25.    Justin.  1.  ii. 

^  Pausan.  1.  vii.  c.  2.  ''  Herodot.  1.  i.  c.  142. 
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CHAP,  sideion.  They  afterwards  took  possession  of 
^^^'  Chios  and  Samos;  and  all  these  countries  were 
united  by  the  common  name  of  Ionia,  to  denote 
that  the  lonians  composed  the  most  numerous 
division  of  the  colony.'^ 
Greek  co-  During  the  same  turbulent  ages,  intestine  sedi- 
biished  in  tiou,  foreign  invasion,  or  the  restless  spirit  of  ad- 
i^iTa^ce^"'  venture  and  rapine,  occasioned  other  important 
Africa/  extensions  of  Grecian  colonization.  The  niofit 
Gracfa,  numerous  colonies  occupied  the  isles  of  the 
^^'  Ionian  and  -ZEgaean  seas,  the  southern  coast  of 

Italy  almost  intersected  by  the  former,  and  the 
winding  shores  of  Asia  Minor  ^  so  beautifully 
diversified  by  the  latter.  The  larger  islands  of 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Cyprus,  were  very  anci- 
ently planted  by  Greeks.  While  the  Hellenic 
stock  pushed  forth  these  vigorous  shoots  towards 
the  east  and  west,  very  considerable  branches 
extended  towards  the  north  and  south.  The 
maritime  parts  of  Epirus,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace, 
themselves  abounding  in  Greek  settlements, 
poured  forth  new  colonies,  along  the  European 
shores  of  the  Propontis  and  Euxine  ^^ ;  and  emi- 
grants from  the  Peloponnesus  having  early  esta- 
blished themselves  onliie  opposite  coast  of  Africa, 
w^ere  gradually  difiused  from  the  confines  of  Egypt 
to  the  Syrtic  gulph.®  The  history  of  all  these  co- 
lonies, some  of  which  rivalled  in  arts,  and  others 
in  arms,  the  glory  of  the  mother-country,  wiU 

^^  Strabo,  1.  xiv.  p.  632.  et  seq.    Pausan.  L  vii.  c*  3. 

*7  Thucydid.  1.  i.  &  Sirabo,  passim. 

^  Herodot.  1.  ii.  &  L  iv. 

«9  Herodot.  1.  iv.  c  147.    Strabo,  L  x.  &  1.  xvii. 
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merit  Qur  attention,  in  proportion  as  they  emerge  chap. 
from  obscurity,  and  take  a  station  in  the  general  ,  ,i|^'  . 
system  of  Grecian  politics. 

The  Asiatic  Greeks,  whose  affairs  first  became  Tiie  Doric 
intimately  connected  with  those  of  the  mother-  a!c?944^ 
<;ountry,  received  a  considerable   accession  of 
strength  in  consequence  of  the  renewal  of  hosti- 
lities between  the  -Athenians  and  Dorians.    The 
latter  were  finally  expelled  from  most  of  their 
strong-holds  in  Megara,     Disdaining  after  this 
misfortune  to  return  into  the  Peloponnesus,  many 
of  them  sailed  to  the  islands  of  Rhodes  and  Crete, 
already  peopled  by  Doric  tribes;  while  others 
transported  themselves  to  the  peninsula  of  Caria, 
which,  in  honour  to  their  mother-country,  re-- 
ceived  the  name  of  Doris.^ 

In  consequence  of  this  establishment,  which  View  of 
was  formed  two  hundred  and  forty  years  after  coiotiel^^*^ 
the  Trojan  war,  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
was  planted  by  the  Eolions  in  the  north,  the 
lonians  in  the  middle,  and  the  Dorians  in  the 
south.  These  original  divisions  of  the  Hellenic 
race  retained  in  their  new  settlements  the  pecu- 
liarities of  accent  and  dialect,  by  which  they  had  Distinc- 


.31 


tion  oi 


been  respectively  distinguished  in  Europe  ^^  jj.^ie^.tg 
and  which,  at  the  time  of  their  several  emigra- 
tions, prevailed  in  Boeotia,  Attica,  and  Lacedae- 
mon.  The  Boeotians,  and  Lacedaemonians,  who 
claimed  the  first  honours,  the  one  of  the  Eolic, 
and  the  other  of  the  Dorian  name^  adhered,  with 


^  Strabo,  &  Pausan.  &  Herodot.  I.  viii.  c.  Ixziii. 
[  ^^  Heraclid.  Pont,  apud  Athenaeum,  L  xiv. 
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little  variation,  to  their  anci^it  dialects :   but 
the  Athenians,  more  ingenious,  or  fonder  of  no- 
velty, made  such  considerable  alterations  in  their 
writing  and  pronunciation,  as  remarkably  dis- 
tinguished them  from  their  Ionian  brethren  ;  and 
thus  the  same  language  came  to  be  modified  inta 
four  subdivisions",  or  dialects,  which  may  be 
still  recognised  in  the  invaluable  remains  of 
Grecian  literature. 
Pecutiar         Of  all  these  innumerable  colonies,  the  lonians 
oahe^i?^  will  demand  our  earliest  and  most  studious  atten- 
iiian  coio-  tiou.     They  settled  in  a  country  of  great  extent 
and  fertility,  enjojring  the  most  delicious  climate, 
and  peculiarly  adapted  to  a  commercial  inter- 
course with  the  most  improved  nations  of  anti-* 
quity.    Favoured  by  so  many  advantages,  they 
silently  flourished  in  peace  and  prosperity,  till 
their  growing  wealth  and  numbers  excited  the 
avarice  or  the  jealousy  of  the  powers  of  Asia, 
Their  in-    They  wcre  successively  conquered  by  the  Lydians 
the  affairs   and  Persians,  but  never  thoroughly  subdued. 
European   ^^viug  imbibed  the    principles  of  European 
ancestorg.  liberty,  they  spurned  the  yoke  of  Asiatic  bond- 
age.    In  their  glorious  struggles  to  re-assume 
the  character  of  freemen,  they  solicited  and  ob- 
tained the  assistance  of  their  Athenian  ancestors, 
and  occasioned  that  memorable  rivalship between 
the  Greeks  and  Persians,  which,  having  lasted 
two  centuries,  ended  ip  the  destruction  of  the 
Persian  empire.    In  this  illustrious  contest,  the 
first  successes  of  the  Greeks  against  enemies  far 

^  Strabo,l.Ti]L 
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more  powerful,  and  incomparably  more  nuihe-  chap. 
rous  than  themselves,  inspired  them  with  an  en-  ^  j"- 
thusiasm  of  valour.  Their  exploits  merited  not 
only  praise  but  wonder**,  and  seemed  fit  objects 
for  that  historical  romance,  which,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  literature,  naturally  succeeds  to  epic 
poetry. 

The  writers  who  undertook  to  record  and  to  Connec- 
adorn  the  trophies  of  Marathon  and  Plataea,  had  hTsto^y. 
occasion  to  look  back  to  the  transactions  of  more 
remote  times.  But  in  taking  this  retrospect,  they 
discovered,^  or  at  least  *we  may  discover  by  their 
works,  that  their  inquiries  began  too  late  to  afford 
much  authentic  information  on  that  important 
subject.  Yet,  imperfect  as  their  relations  neces- 
sarily are,  they  serve  to  explain  by  what  concur- 
rence of  favourable  circumstances  and  causes  the 
Greeks  adopted  those  singular  institutions,  ac- 
quired that  sense  of  national  honour,  and  attained 
those  virtues  of  policy  and  prowess,  which  enabled 
them,  by  the  most  splendid  series  of  exploits  re- 
corded in  history,  first  to  resist,  then  to  invade, 
and  finally  to  subdue  the  monarchy  of  Cyrus. 

During  the  prevalence   of  those  generous.  Abolition 
though  romantic  opinions,  which  characterised  ^^^"*^' 
the  heroic  ages,  the  authority  of  kings  was  found-  Greece, 
ed  on  religion,  supported  by  gratitude,  and  con- 
firmed by  .utility.     While  .they  approved  them- 
selves worthy  ministers  of  heaven,  they  were 

^  Ta  cpTs  /MToXa  km  $ewfitTa.     Herodot.  p.  1.     The  exploits        ^ 
vhich  he  relates,  still  more  than  his  manner  of  relating  them, 
render  the  work  of  Herodotus  the  intermediate  shade  between 
poetry  a^  history,  between  Homer  and  Thucydides. 
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entitled  to  due  and  hereditary  honouf s  ^ ;  but 
in  the  exercise  of  the  regal  office,  they  were 
bound  to  respect  the  rights,  the  sentiments,  and 
even  the  prejudices  of  their  subjects.  The  fatal 
dictates  of  ambition  and  avarice  led  them  to 
transgress  the  prescribed  limits,  and  to  trample 
on  those  laws  which  their  predecessors  had  held 
sacred.^  The  minute  division  of  landedproperty, 
which  had  already  taken  place  not  only,  as  above 
mentioned,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  but  in  the  nortJi- 
em  provinces  of  Greece,  rendered  the  nobles 
and  people  more  sensible  of  these  encroachments, 
which  they  must  at  once  boldly  resist,  or  submit 
for  ever  to  the  yoke  of  oppression.  Reduced  to 
this  alternative,  the  Greeks  were  inclined  by  dis- 
position, and  enabled  by  situation,  to  prefer  and 
to  maintain  the  most  honourable  part.  The  pre- 
rogatives of  royalty  were  not  as  yet  supported 
by  the  exclusive  right  of  the  sword,  by  which  a 
particular  class  of  men  might  intimidate  and 
controul  the  resolutions  of  their  fellow-subjects. 
The  more  independent  and  illustrious  citizens, 
who  had  been  accustomed  from  the  earliest  times 
to  come  armed  to  the  council  or  assembly,  com- 
municated their  grievances,  and  took  proper 
means  to  redress  them.^  Miltas,  the  fourth 
Argive  prince  in  succession  to  Temenus,  was  con- 
demned to  death  for  -usurping  absolute  power. 
Monarchy  expired  more  honourably  in  Attica; 
it  perished  still  more  disgracefully  in  Arcadia ; 
but  was  gradually  abolished  in  every  province 

3*  Eri  pmrrois  yepouri  rranrpiKcu  BoffiXfiou,     Thucydid  1.  i. 

3s  Thucydid.  l.i.  p.  lo.  3^  Aristot.  Polit  I.  iv.  c.  13.  ' 
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of  Greece,  excqpt  Sparta  alone,  from  the  south-  chap. 
ern  extremity  of  Peloponnesus  to  the  northern  ,  "^-  , 
frontier  of  Thessaly.^^ 

The  important,  though  remote  consequences  Accumu- 
of  this  revolution,  will  be  explained  in  the  sequel,  o^r^rs  in' 
Its  immediate  tendency  served  only  to  multiply  ^^^^  caun- 
the  evils  which  it  was  designed  to  remedy. 
Greece,  oppressed  by  its  kings,  was  still  more 
oppressed  by  its  archons,  or  magistrates^ ;  and, 
already  too  much  divided  under  the  ancient  go- 
vernment, was  still  more  subdivided  under  the 
new  form  of  polity.  Many  inferior  cities  dis- 
dained the  jurisdiction  of  their  respective  capi- 
tals. Several  of  them  affected  separate  and  inde- 
pendent sovereignty.  Each  town,  each  district, 
maintained  war  with,  its  neighbours  j  and  the 
fanciful  state  of  nature,  according  to  the  philo- 
sophy of  Hobbes,  was  actually  realized  in  that 
distracted  country.^^ 

From   these    accumulated    disorders,    which  Circu'm- 
seemed  scarcely  capable  of  augmentation,  it  is  ^"cT 
time  to  turn  our  view  to  those  events  and  causes  tended  to 

.  remove 

which  operated  m  a  contrary  direction,  and  gra-  them. 
dually  introduced  union  and  happiness.     The  The  au- 
Dorian  conquest  of  Peloponnesus,  otherwise  pro-  the  Am^ 
ductive  of  much  confusion  and  bloodshed  in  phictyonic 

council 

that  peninsula,  greatly  extended,  however,  the  extended, 
salutary  influence  of  the  Amphictyonic  council. 
In  the  northern  parts  of  Greece,  this  institution,  - 
which  had  been  originally  intended  to  prevent 

37  Thucydid.  1.  i.  p.  10. 

38  Aristot.  Polit.  1.  iy,  c.  13.    Plut,  in  Solon. 
3B  Thucydid.  ibid. 
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CHAP,  foreign  invasion,  had  been  found  equally  useful 
^^^  in  promoting  domestic  concord.  The  Dorians, 
being  constituent  members  of  the  council,  con- 
tinued to  attend  its  meetings  after  they  had 
settled  beyond  the  mountainoiis  isthmus  of  Co- 
rinth. The  provinces  which  they  conquered  gra- 
dually assumed  the  same  privilege.  The  Am- 
phictyons  thus  became  a  representative  assembly 
of  the  whole  Grecian  name,  consisting  not  only 
of  the  three  original  tribes  of  lonians,  Dorians, 
and  Eolians,  but  of  the  several  subdivisions  of 
these  tribes,  and  of  the  various  communities 
formed  from  their  promiscuous  combination**^ 
Each  independent  state  had  a  right  to  send  two 
members,  the  Pylagoras**  and  Hieromnemon**, 
respectively  entrusted  with  the  civil  and  religious 
concerns  of  their  constituents.  The  abolition 
of  royalty  rendering  the  independent  commu- 
nities more  numerous,  increased  the  Amphic- 
tyons  to  about  an  hundred  persons.^  The  central 

*o  The  principal  divisions  were — 

1  lonians^  among  whom  the  Athenians  held  the  first  rank. 

2  The  Dorians,  among  whom  the  Lacedaemonians  held  the 
first  rank. 

3  The  Eolians,  among  whom  the  Boeotians  held  the  first  rank. 

4  Thessalians.  5  Magnetes.  •        6  Achseans. 
7  Phithiotes.                       s  Phocians.  9  Malians. 
10  ^nians  or  Getians.     11  Dolopians.                  12  Locrlans. 

Confer  Pausan.  in  Phocic.  &  -Sischin.  de  Falsa  Legat. 

V^  Demosth.  de  Coron.  sect.  51.  ^'^  Suidas,ad  voc. 

43  Thirty-one  Amphictyonic  cities  undertook  the  defence  of 
Greece  in  the  Persian  war.  (Plutarch  in  Themistocl.)  The  one  half 
of  Greece,  on  that  memorable  occasion,  remained  neutral,  or  sided 
with  the  enemy.  (Herodot.  &  Diodor.)  If  each  city  sent  two 
members  to  the  Amphictyons,  the  whole  would  amount  to  one  hun* 
dred  and  twenty-four.   But  as  some  cities  enjoyed  the  right  ofbein^ 
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city  of  Delphi,  so  famous  from  causes  that  will  chap. 
be  immediately  explained,  was  chosen  as  a  con-  .  ^^/'_i^ 
venient  place  for  holding  their  vernal  assembly ; 
the  autumnal  was  still  held  at  Thermopylfe.  An 
oath,  guarded  by  the  most  solemn  imprecations, . 
was  admiriisteredto  each  member,  "thathewould 
"  never  subvert  any  Amphictyonic  city,  nor 
"  stop  the  courses  of  its  running  water,  but  pu- 
"  nish  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  those  who 
"  committed  such  outrages/'^  Their  constitu- 
ents, however,  discovered,  on  innumerable  oc- 
casions, that  they  thought  themselves  but  imper- 
fectly bound  by  this  sacred  promise.  Every 
excess  of  animosity  prevailed  among  the  Grecian 
republics,  notwithstanding  the  interposition  of 
the  Amphictyons*  Yet  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  their  authority  tended  sometimes  to  appease, 
sometimes  to  moderate  contention ;  and  that  this 
respected  tribunal,  though  deficient  in  coercive 
power,  had  a  considerable  effect  towards  sup- 
pressing discord,  and  restraining  the  barbarities 
ofwar,^ 

The  Amphictyons  gained  much^  consideration.  The  origin, 
by  declaring  themselves  protectors  of  the  Delphic  o^ad^^f  ^'^ 
oracle,  which  had  been  growing  to  importance 
since  the  Dorian  conquest,  and  which  thenceforth^ 
gradually  acquked  an  extraordinary  influence  on 
the  affairs  of  Greece,  It  is  seldom  possible  to 
explain  the  rise  of  institutions  derived  from  the 


Kfre^&ted  in  that  council  only  in  conjunction  with  others,  this 
night  reduce  the  number  of  members  to  that  assigned  in  the  text* 
^  iSschio.  de  Falsa  Le^at.  sect  S5.  *^  Plut.  in  Cimon^ 
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CHAP,  natural  passions  of  men,  or  founded  on  preju- 
j"'  ,  dices  as  ancient  as  the  world.  The  most  probd,- 
ble  informaltion  concerning  the  origin  pf  Gre- 
cian oracles  was  conveyed  to  Herodotus  ^,  in  a 
thin  allegorical  veil,  by  the  priests  of  Dodona, 
and  explained  to  that  inquisitive  and  ingenious 
traveller  by  the  priests  of  Jupiter  in  Egypt.  In 
the  fanciful  style  of  antiquity,  a  black  pigeon 
flew  from  the  temple  of  Egyptian  Thebes  to 
Thesprotia  in  Epirus,  perched  on  a  spreading 
oak,  proclaimed  with  a  human  voice,  that  an 
oracle  of  Jupiter  should  be  established ;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  hamlet  of 
Dodona  obeyed  the  divine  admonition.  In 
plainer  language,  a  female  attendant  belonging 
to  the  temple  of  Thebes  on  the  Nile  was  trans- 
ported to  Epirus  by  Phoenician  pirates,  and  there 
sold  as  a  slave.  Her  Egyptian  complexion  de- 
served the  epithet  of  black  among  the  moun- 
taineers of  Thesprotia,  bordering  on  the  Dlyric 
hordes,  who  were  remarked  by  the  Greek  histo- 
rians for  their  blooming  complexions,  active 
vigour,  and  longevity.^  She  was  said  to  speak 
the  language  of  birds,-before  she  understood  the 
Grecian  tongue,  often  distinguished  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  human  speech.^  The  enterprising 
fenptale,  though  reduced  to  captivity  among 
those  whom  she  must  have  regarded  as  Barba- 
rians, did  not  yield  to  despair^  but  dexterously 
availed  herself  of  the  advantages  which  she  de- 
rived from  her  education  and  her  country.     In 

4*  Herodot.  L  it.  c.  54.  4?  Lucian  in  MacroK 

^  Homer,  pasHm. 
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Egypt,  superstition  had  been  already  reduced  chap. 
into  system;  and  a  pretension  to  prophecy  ^ ^^^\  > 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  artifices  by  which 
the  priests  of  Thebes  loug  governed  the  opinions 
and  resolutions  of  prince  and  people.  Her 
attendance  on  the  temple  had  taught  her  some 
of  the  arts  by  which  this  pretension  was  main- 
tained. She  chose  the  dark  shade  of  a  venerable 
oak-;  delivered  mysterious  answers  to  the  admir- 
ing multitude ;  her  reputation  increased;  success 
gained  her  associates  ;  a  temple  rose  to  Jupiter, 
and  was  surrounded  by  houses  for  his  ministers. 

This  singular  institution  was  imitated,  at  a  very  Reason 
early  period,  in  many  provinces  of  Greece.  The  Tutharky 
various  and  inconsistent  accounts  of  similar  esta-  "l^l^dlr- 
blishments  abundantly  confirm  the  antiquity  of  able  dur- 
their  origin,,  and  the  multiplicity  of  temples,  rofc  ages^ 
groves,  grottos,  and  caverns,  in  which  the  favour- 
ites of  innumerable   divinities   declared  their 
will  to  men,  proves  them  not  less  universal  than 
ancient.'^    During  the  heroic  ages,  indeed,  as 
illustrious  and  pious  men  believed  themselves, 
on  important  occasions,  honoured  with  the  im- 
mediate  presence  and  advice  of  their  heavenly 
protectors,  the  secondaiy  information  of  priestft 
and  oracles  was  less  generally  regarded  and  es- 
teemed.    But  in  proportion  as  the  belief  ceased 
that  the  gods  tippeared  in  a  human  form,  or  the 
supposed  visits  at  least  of  these  celestial  beings 
seemed  less  frequent  and  familiar,  the  ofiice  of 
priest  became  more  important  and  respectable, 
and  the  confidence  in  oracles  continually  gained 

^  Strabo^  Lj^iik  p.  552.  6r  p.  418^  ^  Strabo  &  Pausacu  passim. 
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CHAP,  ground.     At  length  these  admired  institutiotiiSf 
V    "^^  J  being  considered  as  the  chief  and  almost  only 
mode    of    communication    with     supernatursil 
powers,  acquired  a  degree  of  influence  calcu- 
lated to  controul  every  other  principle  of  autho- 
rity, whether  civil  or  sacred.^ 
Circura-         But  these  various  oracles,  though  alike  founded 
^ichgave  ^^  ignorance,  and  raised  by  deceit,  were  not 
peculiar      equally  supported  by  power  and  policy.     The 
the  oracle  Crafty  Cretans,  (apt  scholars  of  Egypt,)  who 
of  Delphi,  instituted  the  worship  of  the  Delphian  Apollo^ 
gradually  procured  the  credit  of  superior  vera^ 
city  to  the  predictions  of  the  god  whom  they 
served.     Favourable  circumstances  concurred; 
the   central  situation  of  Delphi;   the    vernal 
session  of  the  Amphictyons ;  the  lustre  derived 
from  the  immediate  protection  of  that  assembly  f 
above  all,  the  uncommon  and  awful  aspect  of 
the  place  itself,  fitted  to  excite  wonder  in  ages 
less  addicted  to  superstition. 
Descrip.         That  branch  of  the  celebrated  mount  Par* 
fSace.  *  ^^  nassus,  which  divides  the  districts  of  Phocis  and 
Locris,  contained,  towards  its  southern  extre- 
mity, a  profound  cavern,  the  crevices  of  which 
emitted  a  sulphureous  vapour,  that,  powerfully 
affecting  the  brain,  was  deemed  capable  of  in- 
spiring those   who  breathed    it  with  religious 
frenzy,  and  prophetic  euthusiasmJ'^   Around  the 
principal  mouth  of  the  chasm,  the  city  of  Delphi 
arose  in  the  form  of  a  theatre,  upoa  the  wind- 

5*  Herodot.  Thucydid.  &  Xenophr  pasdxn. 
5'  Homer.  Hymn,  ad  ApoUin. 
^'^  Diodor.  Sicul.l.  xvi.  c.  26.  &  Strab.  L  ix.  p.  4X9. 
19 
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ing  declivity  of  Parnassus,  whose  fantastic  tc^s  CHAR, 
overshadowed  it  like  a  canopy,  on  the  north,  ^^ 
while  two  immenae  rocks  rendered  it  inaccessible 
on  the  east  and  west,  and  the  rugged  and  shape^ 
less  mount  Cirphis  defended  it  on  the  south.** 
The  foot  of  the  last-named  mountain  is  waslied  by 
the  rapid  Plistus,  which  discharges  itself  into 
the  sea  at*  the  distance  of  six  miles  from  the 
sacred  city.  This  inaccessible  and  romantic 
situation,  from  which  the  place  derived  the  name 
of  Delphi^,  was  rendered  still  more  striking,  by 
the  innumerable  echoes  which  multiplied  every 
30und,  and  increased  the  ignorant  veneration  of 
visitants  for  the  god  of  the  oracle.  The  artful 
ministers  of  Apollo  gradually  collected  such 
objects  in  the  groves  and  temple  as  were  fitted 
to  astonish  the  senses  of  the  admiring  multitude^ 
The  splendour  of  marble,  the  magic  of  painting, 
the  invaluable  statues  of  gold  and  silver,  repre<- 
sented  (to  use  the  language  of  antiquity)  not  thfe 
resenciblanceof  any  earthly  habitation,  but  ra.- 
ther  expressed  the  image  of  Olympus,  adorned 
and  enlightened  by  the  actual  presence  of  the 
gods.  During*the  age  of  Homer,  the  rich  mag- 
nificence of  Delphi  was  already  proverbial*^; 
and  when  Xerxes  undertook  his  memorable  ex<> 

S3  Homer  has  rather  painted  than  desenbed  the  situation  of  P^tho^ 
Apple's  temple  at  Delphi : 

Hyinn.  ad  Apoliii|. 
^  AM^fpos  is  explained  ift  the '  ^Maries  by  synonymous  wordt, 
flignifying  solitary^  ahne, 

VOL.  h  I 
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CHAP,  pedition  against  Greece,  the  dedications  in  thi» 
V  ^' ,  .  pious  treasury,  accumulated  from  the  superstr- 
tion  and  vanity  of  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  were 
held  equivalent**  to  the  revenues  of  the  monarch 
of  Asia,  who  covered  the  broad  -Sgaean  with  his 
fleet,  and  transported  into  Europe  two  millions 
of  armed  men. 
The  parti-  The  protection  and  superintendence  of  this 
•titution'of  precious  depository  of  riches  and  superstition 
thatoracie,  bdionged  to  the  Amphictyons.  But  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Delphi,  who,  if  we  may  use  the  expres- 
sion,  were  the  original  proprietors  of  the  oracle, 
always  continued  to  direct  the  religious  ceremo- 
nies, and  to  conduct  the  important  business  of 
prophecy.*^  It  was  their  province  alone  to 
determine  at  what  time,  and  on  what  occasion, 
the  Pythia  should  mount  the  sacred  tripod,  to 
receive  the  prophetic  steams,  by  wbith  she  com- 
municated with  Apollo.  When  overflowing  with 
the  heavenly  inspiration,  she  uttered  the  con- 
fused  words,  or  rather  frantic  sounds,  irregularly 
suggested  by  the  impulse  of  the  god;  the  Del- 
phians  **  collected  these  sounds,  reduced  them 
into  order,  animated  them  with  sense,  and 
adorned  them  with  hamlony.  The  Pythia,  ajr- 
pointed  and  dismissed  at  pleasure,  was  a  mere 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  those  artful  ministers, 


^  See  Dissert,  sur  I'OP&cle  de  DelplL  par  M.  Hardion,  Mem.  d« 
rAcadein.  The  cavpioifiCHi  was^  doobckss^an  exaggeration  of  the 
weslilt  of  Delphi,  which  was  little  known  till  later  times,  when  the 
Fiioeian^  plun^ev^d  the  tenple.of  neav^a  tBoBita^  itvliag,  wtHont 
exhausting  its  treasures.    But  of  this  more  faeNafttr. 

«  Strabo,  1.  ix.  5«  jBttabO,  i.ix,  |>.4lft. 
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whose  character  became  so  venerable  aixd  9Q  qha^. 
sacred^  that  they  were  finally  regarded,  not  e^^^^. 
merdy  as  attendants  and  worahippersi  but  aa  th^ 
peculiar  family  of  the  god,^*  Their  number  \vai 
considerable^  and  never  exactly  ascertained! 
since  all  the  principal  inhabitant^  of  Delphit 
claiming  an  immediate  relation  to  ApoUo,  were 
entitled  to  officiate  in  the  rites  of  his  saiKntuary  i 
and  even  the  inferior  ranks  ctf  freemen  belong- 
ing to  that  sacred  city>  were  continually  em< 
ployed  in  dances,  festivals,  proces^ons>  and  in 
displaying  all  the  gay  pageantry  of  an  airy  and 
elegant  superstition. 

The  subsequent  history  of  Greece  attests  the  ^^'^^ 
bnportant  and  salutary  influence  of  the  Delphiq  estabiidi. 
oracle,  which  no  sooner  attained  splendoiir,  than  qK.JJ'^^ 
it  conftrnied,  by  its  awful  sanction,  two  institu*  game*  an4 
tions,  the  first  religious,  the  second  civil,  and  uSST^ 
both  accompanied  with  very  extraordinary  con- 
sequences.    The  Olympic  games,  and  Spartan 
laws,  were  respectively  established  by  Iphitus 
and  Lycurgus,  contemporaries*,  friends*  both 
animated  by  the  true  spirit  of  patriotism,  m^ 
unquestionably  the  most  illustrious  characters  of 
the  age  m  which  they  VmA^ ;  ftft  the  roads 

»  Ludan,  Phaler. 

^  Phlegon  apud  Euseb.  Chronic.  &  ArliM.flpud  !Miit«r«lk*k 

^  L^Gucgutt  aad  Ip^tituft  are  commonly  supposed  to  have  insti- 
tuted the  Olympic  games  108  years  before  the  period  to  which  the 
Olympiads  could  be  regalariy  traced.  This  was  776  years  before 
Chfift»  when  Covoibaf  won  in  the  feot^aca.  See  Biuiae^  I  ¥w  Sir 
Isaao  Newton  pgc^ttort  the  ebronolc^  ppeoadinigtlit  fiMiPjr  0(  "^ 

Coraebut  at  to  extremdy  uncertain,  that  he  prnpjim  ^rikanf  fff  tN 
JMiffcimy  atlani  btmreag  Mm  and  Iphitu»i  isi^A  tfpliri  cfct 

t  s 
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CHAP,  which  they  pursued  for  reaching  the  same  goal, 
V  J^'-u-y  the  safety  of  their  respective  territories,  were 
so  widely  different,  that,   while  the   Olympic 
games  rendered  Elis  the  most  pacific,  the  law» 
of  Lycurgus  made  Sparta  the  most  warlike,  of 
all  the  Grecian  communities. 
Remote         It  was  held  an  ancient  and  sacred  custom  in 
the  csta-     the  hcroic  ages,  to  celebrate  the  funerals  of  illus- 
of"aiT°^   trious  men  by  such  shows  and  ceremonies  as 
Olympic     seemed  most  pleasing  to  their  shades.  The  tombs, 
^^iimi.  around  which  the  melancholy  manes  were  sup- 
krbstitu-  posed  to  hover,  naturally  became  the  scene  of 
such  solemnities.     There,  the  fleeting  ghosts  of 
departed  heroes  were  entertained  and  honoured 
by  exhibitions  of  strength  and  address®;  while 
the  gods,  though  inhabiting  the  broad  expanse®    I 
of  heaven,  were  yet  peculiarly  worshipped,  by 
prayers  and  sacrifices  in  the  several  places,  which 
sometimes  the  wilderness,   and  sometimes  the 
elegance    of  fancy,    had    assigiled    for    their 
favourite,  though  temporary,  residence  on  earth. 
The  lofly  chain  of  Olympus,   separating  the 
-barbarous  kingdom  of  Macedon  from  the  fertile 
plains  of  Thessaly,  is  distinguished  by  several 
circumstances,  which  seemed  justly  to  entitle  it 
to  that  honour.  This  long  and  lofty  ridge  ascends 
above  the  regions  of  storms  and  tempests.     Its 
winding  sides  are  diversified  by  woods,  and  iater- 
sected  by  torrents.  Its  fantas^tic  tops,  towering, 

"■  oioife  reaftocMiile^  b^cau^e  hktory  »  totally  aUent.viUi  repard  to  any 
'  ocduirencM  thjAt  most  have  happened  in  the  intermediate  space  of 

£*    ^Jli«4j'l..j|dtiSi.  «   ..  ^.  Oiiyiivof  jvp«r./Homer»|mtt0i. 

*     *  I 
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above  the  clouds,  reflect,  during  day,  the  rays  CHAP, 
of  the  sun,  and  sometimes  brighten  the  gloom  ^' 
of  night  with  the  lambent  splendours  of  the 
Aurora  Borealis.**  This  extraordinary  mountain 
began  naturally  to  be  regarded  as  the  principal 
terrestrial  habitations  of  the  gods ;  along  the  re- 
cesses of  Olympus  ®  each  divinity  had  his  ap- 
propriate palace ;  on  its.  highest  summit,  Jupiter 
often  assembled  the  heavenly  council  j  and  from 
thence,  veiled  in  a  white  gleam,  the  protectors 
of  mankind  descended,  and  were  visibly  mani- 
fested to  mortal  eyes.^ 

While  Olympus  was  considered  as  the  general 
rendezvous  of  these  fimciful  beings,  it  was  natural 
to  imagine  that  the  partiality  of  particular  divi- 
nities might  select  other  favourite  sites  on  earth 
for  their  separate  abode.  The  singular  aspect  of 
Delphi,  or  Pytho,  which  recommended  it  as  the 
seat  of  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  and  afterwards  of 
the  Pythian  games,  has  already  been  described. 
The  Corinthian  territory  was  particularly  con- 
secrated to  Neptune  ^ ;  for  where  could  the  god 
of  the  sea  be  more  properly  worshipped,  than  on 
a  narrow  isthmus,  whose  shores  were  adorned  by 
grateful  monuments  of  delivered  mariners,  and 
which  had  continued,  from  early  times,  the 
principal  centre  of  Grecian  navigation  ? 


^  See  the  ioimitabie  description  in  the  6th  book  of  the  Odyucf^ 
Ter.  4  J.        * 
^  Kara  irrvxos  OXv/4iroio.    Along  the  foldings  ofOlympus. 
^  Homer,  passim ;  and  particularly  Hiad,  1.  xix.  ver.  40, 
^  Pausan.  Corinth^  &  Stratx),  p.  382. 
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A  tradition  )>revailed,  that  even  b^re  the 
Dorian  conquest,  the  fruitful  and  picturesque 
Immediate  faanks  of  the  Alpheus,  in  the  province  of  Elis, 
ScSj^  or  Eleia,  had  been  consecrated  to  Jupiter.^  It 
^f*Sr*°^  is  certain  that  athletic  sports,  similar  to  those 
Olympic  described  by  Homer  at  the  funeral  of  Fatroclus, 
'*™***  had  been  on  many  occasions  exhilnted  in  Elis, 
by  assembled  chiefs,  with  more  than  ordinary 
solemnity.*  The  Dorian  conquerors  are  said  to 
have  renewed  the  consecration  of  that  delight- 
ftll  province.  But  the  wars  which  early  pre- 
vailed between  them  and  the  Athenians,  and  the 
jealousies  and  hostilities  which  afterwards  broke 
out  amdng  themselves  ^,  totally  interrupted  the 
religious  ceremonies  and  exhibitions  with  which 
Irtiey  had  been  aceustomed  to  honour  their  com- 
mon gods  and  heroes.  Amidst  the  calamities 
which  afflicted  or  threat^ified  the  Belo^onnesus, 
Iphltns,  a  descendant  of  Oxylus,  to  "whom  the 
^ovince  of  Eleia  had  fallen  in  the  general  par- 
tition  itf  the  peninsula,  applied  to  the  Delplnc 
bmde.  "Die  priests  ^riT  Apollo,  ever  dii^^osed  to 
ftvdur  die  \wm  of  kings  axid  legislators^  an- 
swered agreeably  to  his  wish,  that  the  festiVsds 
imcielrtJy  celebrated  atOlympk,  on  the  Alpheos, 
tttist  bfe  rene^^d,  and  an  fetmistice  prodkiimed 
for  such  states  as  were  ivilfeng  to  partake  ^f 
them,  and  desirous  to  avert  the  vengeance  of 
heaveuv^  Fortified  by  this  authority,  and  assisted 
by  the  advice  of  Lycurgus,  Iphitus  took  measures, 

^  Pausan.  1.  v.  passim  j  &l.Ti.p.456. 

«»  Iliad,  ii.  ver.  697.  &  iliacl,  ix.  ver.  623. 

'•  Pausan.  I.  t.  r7»  Phlegon  apud  Euseb. 
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not  ^wiy  far  restoring  the  Olympic  solemnity,  chap. 
but  for  reo4ering  it  perpetual.  The  iejunicitioo  v  ^^'  ^ 
of  the  oraele  was  speedily  diffused  through  the 
remotest  parts  of  Greece,  by  the  numerous 
votaries  who  frequented  the  sacred  shrine.  The 
armistice  was  proclaimed  in  Peloponnesus,  and 
preparations  were  made  in  Eleia  for  exhibiting 
shows  and  performing  sacrifices.  In  the  heroic 
ages,  feats  of  bodily  strength  and  address  were 
destined  to  the  honour  of  deceased  warriors; 
hymns  and  sacrifices  were  reserved  for  the  gods. 
But  the  flexible  texture  of  Grecian  superstition, 
easily  confounding  the  expressions  Qf  respectful 
gratitude  and  pious  veneration,  enabled  Iphitus 
to  unite  both  in  his  new  institution. 

The  festival,  which  lasted  five  days,  began  and  Descnp- 
exsded  witli  a  sacrifice  to  Olympian  Jove.     The  nature  a^ 
intermediate  time  was  chiefly  filled  up  by  the  ^^?^  ^f 
.gymi^astic  exercises^  in  which  all  freemen  of  tution. 
Grecian  extraction    were   invited  to  contend, 
provided  they  had  been  born  in  lawful  wedlock, 
and  had  lived  untainted  by  any  infamous  immo- 
ral  stain.     The  preparation  fpr  this  pait  of  the 
entertainment  was  made  in  the  gyamasium.^f 
£Sb,  a  spacious  edifice,  surrounded  by  a  doubJ.e 
range  of  pillar^,  with  an  open  area  in  the  middle. 
AdjoinijDg  were  various  apaortments^  containipg 
batiys,  land  other  convenience?  for  the  combatant^. 
The  neigWbouring  country  was  gradually  ^dorneii 
with  porticoes,  shady  walks  and  groves,  inter- 
spersed with  seats  and  benches,  the  whole  ori- 
ginally  destined    to  relieve  the   fatigues  and 
anxiety  of  the  candidates  for  Olympic  fame ; 

I  4 
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CHAP,  and  frequented,  in  later  times,  by  sophists  and 
j^^  philosophers,  who  were  fond  to  contemplate 
wisdom,; and  communicate  knowledge,  in  those 
delightful  retreats.  The  order  of  the  athletic 
exercises  or  combats,  was  established  by  Lycur- 
gus,  and  corresponded  almost  exactly  to  that  de- 
scribed by  Homer,  in  the  twenty-third  book  of 
the  Iliad,  and  eighth  of  the  Odyssey.  Iphitus, 
we  are  told,  appointed  the  other  ceremonies  and 
entertainments ;  settled  the  regular  return  of  the 
festival  a*  the  end  of  every  fourth  year,  in  the 
month  of  July ;  and  gave  to  the  whole  solemnity 
that  form  ind  arrangement  which  it  preserved, 
with  little  variation,  above  a  thousand  years ;  a 
period  exceeding  the  duration  of  the  most  famous 
kingdoms  and  republics  of  antiquity.^ 
Its  import-  *  Such  is  the  account  of  Grecian  writers,  who, 
qucncw!*"  doubtless,  have  often  ascribed  to  positive  insti- 
tution, inventions  and  usages  naturally  resulting 
from  the  progressive  manners  of  society.  When 
we  come  to  examine  the  Elian  games  in  their 
more  improved  state,  together  with  the  innumer- 
able imitations  of  them  in  other  provinces  of 
Greece,  there  will  occur  reasons  for  believing, 
that  many  regulations  referred,  by  an  easy  solu- 
tion, to  the  legislative  wisdom  of  Iphitus  or 
Lycurgus,  were  introduced  by  time  or  accident, 
continued  through  custom,  improved  by  repeated 
trials,  and  confirmed  by  a  sense  of  their  utility. 
Yet  such  an  institution  as  the  Olympiad,  even 


^  Sec  Ihc  authort  cited  by  West,  in  his  Dissertation  on  the 
Olympic  Games. 
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in  its  least  perfect  form,  miist  hixve  been  attend- 
ed with  manifold  advantages  to  society.  It  is 
sufficient  barely  to  mention  the  suspension  of 
hostilities  which  took  place,  not  only  during  the 
celebration  of  the  festival,  but  a  considerable 
time  both  before  and  after  it.  Considered  as  a 
religious  ceremony,  at  which  the  whole  Gre- 
cian name  were  invited,  and  even  enjoined,  tof 
assist,  it  was  Well  adapted  to  facilitate  inter- 
course, to  promote  knowledge,  to  soften  preju- 
dice, and  to  hasten  the  progress  of  civilization! 
and  humanity.  Greece,  and  particularly  Pelo* 
ponnesus,  was  the  centre  from  which  the  adven- 
turous spirit  of  its  inhabitants  had  diffused  innu- 
merable colonies  through  tire  surrounding  nations. 
To  these  widely  separated  communities,  which, 
notwithstanding  their  common  origin,  seem  to 
have  .lost  all  connection  and  correspondence, 
the  CMympiad  served  as  a  common  bond  of 
alliance,  and  point  of  re-union.  The  celebrity 
of  this  festival  continually  attracted  to  it  the 
characters  most  distinguished^  for  genius  and 
enterprise,  whose  fame  would  have  otherwise 
been  unknown,  and  lost  in  the  boundless  extent 
of  Grecian  territory.  -  The  remote  inhabitants, 
not  only  of  European  Greece,  but  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  being  assembled  to  the  worship  of  com- 
mon gods,  were  formed  to  the  sense  of  a  gene- 
ral interest,  and  excited  to  the  pursuit  of  national 
honour  and  prosperity.  Strangers  of  similar 
dispositions  might  confirm  in  £lis  the  sacred 

'>  Pindar,  pasifiin. 
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C  H  A  B.  abd  kdki8oluble  ties  of  hospitniity.  If  thetf 
™*  commumtie^  were  ^idai^ered  by  aay  baii>aioiiA 
power,  they  mig^t  there  solicit  assistance  ftom 
their  Grecian  brethren.  On  other  occasioaa 
they  might  explain  the  benefits  which,  in  peace 
or  war,  their  respective  countries  were  best 
qualified  to  communicate :  and  the  Olympic 
festival  might  thus  serve  as  a  centre  of  conunu- 
nication  and  source  of  intelligence,  and  in  some 
laeasure  supply  the  defect  of  posts,  gazettes, 
resident  mnbassadors,  and  similar  institutions 
always  unknown  to  antiquity. 
State  of  Ip^tus  did  not,  probably,  foresee  the  maniibld 
S^wof  advantages  destmed  to  result  from  his  plan.  His 
Ljcurgus,  main  aim  was  to  protect  the  small  principality 
of  Elis  against  the  dreaded  invasion  of  more 
powerful  neighbours.  This  he  effectually  ac- 
complished by  fencing  it  round  with  a  wall  of 
sanctity,  while  his  more  daring  associate  fortified 
Sparta  with  disciplined  valour.  Yet  Lycurgujst 
had  farther  ends  in  view,  when  he  prc^osed 
those  celebrated  laws,  which  were  universally 
admired*  but  never  imitated.  Greece  in  that 
uifi^ortuiiate  age  ivresented  a  gjbpmy  pictured 
domestic  discard.  The  elevated,  ^though  roman- 
tic, sentiments  of  antiquity  Jhad  ceased  to  prevail^ 
the.heroiiC  character  was  effaced;  and  the  .gme- 
torn  but  often  destructive  expeditions  int^ 
foBeig^  landfi,  were  interrupted  by  Less  dftriog, 
biit  still  more  iatal  undertakings.  The  iotxop 
^  duction  of  separate  weidth  had  introduo«i 
inequality  and  ambition.  Each  .petty  prince  was 
desirous  to  exalt  his  preriqgatiye,  and  to  extend 
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his  dominions.  The  passions  of  naghbouring  chat. 
{>rinces  balanced  his  desire  of  cimquest.  The  ™' 
resistance  of  his  Subjects  counteracted  his  usurp- 
ations. Every  kingdom,  almost  every  city,  was 
torn  by  a  double  conflict;  dangers  threatened 
on  all  sides  ;  subjects  expelled  their  kings,  and 
kings  became  tyrants/* 

>  During  these  tumultuary  scenes,  Lycurgus,  Higja«tusEf 
pf  the  line  of  Procles,  and  commonly  reckoned  hmtore- 
the  tenth  in  descent  from  Hercules,  received  yentment 
the  Spartan  sceptre  upon  the  death  of  his  eldeisrt 
brother  Polydectes :  but  the  widow  of  Polydec()Ci6 
declaring  herself  pregnant,  he  resigned  the 
crown,  and  assumed  the  title  of  protector.  TWs 
delicate  attention  to  justice,  rare  in  that  trobu- 
lent  age,  excited  just  admiration  for  Lycui^us, 
which  was  enhanced  by  <xmlrast.  The  ambitions 
princess,  more  solieitous  to  preserve  the^honouns 
of  a  queeh  than  desirous  to  knoNv  the  temkr 
cares  of  a  mother,  secretly  intira:ated  to  the 
Protector,  that,  if  he  cMisented  to  marry  her, 
sfhe  would  engage  that  no  posthumcms  soBn  of 
his  brother  should  disappoint  his  hopes  of  the 
"saccession.  Lycurgus  feigned  to  enter  into  thfe 
timiatural  project,  but  exhorted  her  not  to  en- 
tianger  her  heaHh  by  procuring  an  abortion* 
When  her  delivery  drew  near,  he  sent  trusty 
persons  to  attend  her,  with  orders  that,  if  «he 
brought  forth  a  son,  the  infant  i^hould  he  imme- 
diately carried  to  him.  This  command  was 
obeyed^  whfle  he  supped  witTi  the  principal  ma- 
gistrates of  the  repuhHc.    FLt  received  Ifee  chiW 

74  Thucyd.  I.l.    Plut.  in  Lycurg. 
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in  his  armis,  saying,  "  Spartans,  a  king  is  born  to 
"  you.!"  Joyous  congratulations  followed ;  to 
commemorate  which,  the  infant  was  napied 
Hi»  tra-  Chacrilaus,  "  the  people's  joy.**  Notwithstand- 
ing the  fame  redounding  to  Lycurgus  from  this 
transaction,  the  intrigues  of  the  slighted  Queen 
raised  a  powerful  faction  against  him.  He  with- 
drew himself  from  the  gathering  storm :  and,  be- 
ing yet  in  early  manhood,  indulged  his  inclina- 
tion for  visiting  foreign  countries  ;  an  inclination 
strongest  in  liberal  minds,  and  most  commend- 
able in  ages  of  rudeness  and  ignorance,  when  the 
faint  rays  of  knowledge  must  be  collected  from 
an  extensive  surface. 
€oiiect«  The  renowned  island  of  Crete,  which  had 
poem^and  givcu  birth  to  the  gods  and  government  of  Greece, 
therauo  ^^*  attracted  his  regard.  The  Cretans  still 
Sparta,  partially  adhered  to  the  laws  of  Mino^ ;  but  their 
island  never  resumed  its  pristine  lustre  after  the 
fatal  war  of  Troy.  From  Crete^  he  sailed  to 
.Egypt,  and  carefiilly  examined  the  civil  and  re- 
ligious polity  of  that  ancient  kingdom.  Despis- 
ing the  terrors  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  the  fatigues 
and  dangers  of  unexplored  joumies  through 
barbarous  or  desert  countries,  he  is  said  to  have 
reached  the  populous  and  flourishing  kingdoms 
of  the  East :  nor,  could  we  trust  the  partial 
evidence  of  his  countryman  Aristocrates  ^%  did 
the  remote  regions  of  India  escape  his  observa- 
tion. He  returned  by  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  observed,  with  equal  astonishment  and 
satisfaction,   the    innumerable  Greek  colonies 

7s  Apud  Plutarch,  in  Lycurg. 
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that  had  arisen  with  such  sudden  splendour  on  chap. 
the  western  coast  of  that  valuable  peninsula,  v  "^:^  ^ 
The  numerous  advantages  derived  from  this  ex- 
tensive view  of  men  and  manners,  moulded  by 
isuch  a  wide  variety  of  religious,  political,  and 
military  institutions,  were  all  eclipsed  by  one 
discovery — ^the  immortal  poems  of  Homer,  un- 
known to  the  Dorian  conquerors  of  Peloponne- 
sus, but  carefully  preserved  among  the  Eolians 
and  lonians,  whose  ancestors  they  celebrated. 
Lycurgus  collected  these  invaluable  composi- 
tions ;  arranged  the  several  parts ;  transcribed 
and  transported  them  to  Sparta^,  where,  after 
two  centuries  of  migrations  and  revolutions,  the 
customs,  as  well  as  the  sentiments  described  by  the 
divine  poet  had  been  obliterated  and  forgotten^ 

Neither  the  astonishing  invention  of  Horner^  The  viewt 
nor  his  inimitable  fancy,  nor  the  unrivalled  copi-  ^^e«ted^ 
ousness,  energy,  and  harmony  of  his  style,  so  ^  Lycw'- 
powerfully  excited  the  discerning  admiration  of 
Lycurgus,  as  the  treasures  of  his  political  and 

^  This  fact  is  generally  acknowledged ;  yet  Plutarch  tells  us,  that 
some  writers  were  absurd  enough  to  relate  that  Lycurgus  lived  soon 
after  Homer,  and  others,  that  he  had  actually  seen  th^  divine  ^oet* 
Homer  describes  the  Peloponnesus  with  such  accuracy;  that  the 
gepprapher  Strabo  follows  him,  as  it  were,  step  by  step,  through  the 
peninsula.  It  is  incredible,  therefore^  that  he  who  was  so  perfectly 
acquunted  with  that  part  of  Greece,  should  have  been  totally  foi^ 
^ptten  there  soon  after  his  own  times*  Homer,  it  has  been  often 
observed,  preserves  a  remarkable  silence  about  himself;  yet  hit 
antiquity,  were  it  not  sufficiently  evident  from  the  internal  proofs 
above  mentioned,  p.  50.  might  be  proved  ft>om  Odyss.  1.  i.  ver.  3SU 
and  particularly  from  Iliad,  1.  xx.  ver.  508.  He  flourished  before 
the  return  of  the  Heracleidas,  eighty  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy; 
a  revolution  which,  had  it  happened  before  his  time,  could  not  have 
<«$caped,  his  notice. 
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CHAP,  moral  knowledge,  which,  being  copied  from  the 
bright  exemplars  of  an  heroic  age,  might  be  em- 
ployed to  reform  the  abuses  of  a  degenerate 
indeed,  but  not  totally  corrupted,  nation.     By- 
restoring,  in  particular,  the  moderate  spiiit  of 
policy  which  prevailed  in   happier  times,  the 
Spartan  legislator  might  avert  the  most  immi- 
nent dangers  that  threatened  his  family  and  his 
country.     The  royal  families  of  Argos,  Athens, 
and  Thebes,  had  been  reluctantly  expelled  by 
the  resentment  or  caution  of  their  injured  or, 
jealous  subjects,  who  regretted  that  the  regal 
power  was  so  apt  to  degenerate  into  a  system  of 
oppression.  The  misfortunes  which  had  abolished 
the  honours,  and  almost  extinguished  the  race 
of  Atreus,   Oedipus,   Theseus,   and   so  many 
other  kings  and  heroes  of  antiquity,  must  pursue, 
and  might  soon  overtake,   the  descendants  of 
Hercules,  whom  the  seasonable  laws  of  Lycurgus 
maintained,  during  seven  centuries,*on  the  Spar- 
tan throne.  The  accumulation  of  private  wealth, 
together  with  the  natural  progress  of  arts  and 
luxury,  would  gradually  render  the  possessions' 
of  the  Greeks^more  tempting  prizes  to  rapacity 
and  ambition,  in  proportion  to  the  decay  of  that 
courage  and  discipline  which  were  requisite  to 
their  defence;     The  fertile  plains  of  Laconia 
might  again  be  ravaged  by  the  arms  of  some 
uncultivated,  but  warlike  tribe;  Sparta  might 
suffer  similar  calamities  to  those  which  she  afters- 
wards  inflicted  on  Messen6,  and  the  alternative 
qf  dominion  or  servitude  depended  on  the  early 
institutions  that  should  be  respectively  ^braced 
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by  so  maay  neighbo^ring  and  independent,  and  c^H  A  p. 
therefore  rival  communities.       '  k  _       ^ 

The  sai^acity  of  Lycurjms  thus  contemplating  The  main 
the  relations  and  mterests  of  his  country  and  his  legislation. 
family,  regarded  martial  spirit  and  political 
liberty  as  the  great  ends  of  his  legislation.  These 
important  objects  had  been  attained  by  the  pri- 
mitive institutions,  so  faithfully  described  by 
Homer,  Lycurgus  determined  to  imitate  the 
simple  beauty  of  that  illustrious  model;  and,  to 
the  end  that  the  Spartan  constitution  might  en* 
joy  a  degree  of  permanence  and  stability  which 
the  heroic  policies  had  not  possessed,  he  resolved 
to  avoid  the  rocks  on  which  they  had  ship- 
wrecked, to  extinguish  the  ambition  of  distant 
or  extenidve  conquest,  to  level  the  inequality  of 
fortune,  to  crush  the  baneful  effects  of  wealth 
and  luxury,  in  one  word  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
what  is  called  the  refinement,  but  what  seemed 
to  the  manly  discernment  of  this  legislator,  the 
corruption,  of  human  society. 

Tp  form  such  a  design  was  the  work  of  no  vut  Circum- 
gar  mind;  to  carry  it  into  execution  required  the  ^j^fhW. 
most  strenuous  exertions  of  perseverance  and  vpured  hn 
courage.     Yet,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  we 
may  discover  several  favourable  circumstances^ 
which  seasonably  conspired  with  the  views  of 
Lycurgus ;  we  may  discover  in  the  gradual  dis- 
I^ay  of  his  system,  how  the  first  institutions  nap 
torally  paved  the  way  for  those  which  succeeded 
them;  and  while  we  admire  the  genius  and  the 
wtue,  we  must  also  acknowledge  the  dextenty 
aftd4lie  foftiin?)  of  the  Spartan  legislatqr. 


views. 
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€  H  A 1^.  The  experience  of  history  (and  particularly 
"'•  the  history  which  we  have  undertaken  to  record) 
attests  the  extraordinary  revolution  which  one 
bold,  wise,  and  disinterested  man  may  produce 
on  the  aflairs  of  the  community  of  which  he  is 
a  member.  The  domestic  disorders  which  mul- 
tiplied  in  Sparta  after  the  departure  of  Lycur- 
gus,  obliged  all  ranks  of  men  to  look  up  to  his 
abilities  for  protection.  The  animated  declama- 
tions of  Thales,  a  poet  whom  he  had  carried  with 
him  from  Crete,  and  who  rehearsed,  with  raptur- 
ous ecstasy,  the  verses  of  Homer  and  his  own, 
singularly  disposed  the  minds  of  men  for  adopt- 
ing his  proposed  regulations. 

Hisrecep-       fiut  neither  these  propitious  circumstances, 

tioD  at  i      JT  ' 

Delphi,  nor  the  merit  of  ten  years*  travel  in  pursuit  of 
inoral  science  and  political  knowledge,  nor  the 
ties  of  blood,  of  friendship,  and  of  gratitude, 
which  confirmed  the  influence  of  Lycurgus 
among  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Sparta,  could 
have  enabled  this  great  man  to  establish  his  plan 
of  government,  without  the  friendly  co-oper9,tion 
of  the  Delphic  oracle,  which,  since  the  decay 
of  the  heroic  opinions  and  belief,  had  become 
the  sovereign  umpire  of  Greece.  The  Pythia 
addressed  him  in  terms  of  the  highest  respect ; 
hesitated  whether  to  call  him  a  god  or  a  man, 
but  rather  deemed  him  a  divinity ;  approved  the 
general  spirit  of  the  institutions  which  he  pro* 
posed  to  establish  ;  and  promised  to  furnish  him, 
as  occasion  might  require,  with  such  additional 
regulations,  as  (when  adopted  by  the .  Spartans) 
would  render  their  republic  happy  and  immortal. 
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Fortified  by  this  authority,  Lycurgus  proceeded  chap. 
with  a  daring  yet  skilful  hand,  first,  to  new-model  y  _™'  , 
the  government ;  secondly,  to  regulate  wealth 
and  possessions;  thirdly,  to  reform  education 
and  manners ;  judiciously  pursuing  this  natural 
order  of  legislation,  because  men  are  less  jealous 
of  power  than  tenacious  of  property,  and  less 
tenacious  of  property  itself  than  of  their  ancient 
usages  and  customs:^  ^ 

The  first  rhetra  '^,  or  laws  which  he  established.  He  regii- 
tended  to  restore  the  mild  moderation  of  mixed  dlsSbu- 
government,  which  distinguished  the.  heroic  ages,  f.'^"  ^^P^ 
They  confirmed  the  hereditary  honours,  but  abo-  power 
lishedthe  despotism^,  of  kings  ;  they  enforced  al^rlnt''^ 
the  dutiful  obedience,  but  vindicated  the  liberty,  ^^^^^^  ^^ 

n         1  •  ^A/»     1  •        •  •  -r>«i  1  ^"®  State. 

of  subjects.  Of  the  reignmg  princes,  Chaerelaus 
owed  to  Lycurgus  his  throne  and  his  life,  and 
Archelaus  deemed  it  dangerous  to  oppose  his 
projects.  Instructed  by  the  fatal  experience  of 
neighbouring  tyrants,  they  were  both  easily  pre- 
vailed on  to  prefer  a  secure,  though  limited,  to 
an  absolute,  but  precarious  reign.  The  super- 
stition of  the  people  could  not  ded^ne  the  au-^ 

77  The  only  dangerous  opposition  that  he  met  with,  was  occasioned  - 
bj  his  laws  respecting  these  objects.  A  tumult  being  excited,  the 
ihflolent  Alcdnder  wounded  him  in  the  fact,  by  which  Lycurgus  lost 
the  iiight  of  an  eye.  But  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  the  legislator 
quelled  the  sedition,  and  his  moderation  converted  Alcander  from  a 
violent  opposer  into  a  strenuous  partisan.    Plut.  in  Lycurg. 

7*  The  word  is  synonymous  with  oracula»  fata :  by  which  names 
his  laws  were  distinguished  as  the  immediate  dictates  and  inspirations 
of  heaven. 

7»  The  difference  between  the  ewriXtiat,  or  royalties  of  the  herorq 
nges,  and  the  rvfwyyiScf  of  succeeding  times,  is  explained  by  Aristot. 
Politic.  &  Xenoph.  Repub.  Spart. 
vol*  I.  U^ 
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CHAP,  thority  of  the  legislator,  when  confirmed  by  the 
v^^",  ,  respected  command  of  Apollo  j  and  the  interest 
of  the  nobles  engaged  them  unanimously  to  pro- 
mote his  measures.  With  this  illustrious  body, 
consisting  of  twenty-eight  chiefs,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished in  the  tribes  and  cities  of  Laconia,. 
Lycurgus  consulted  by  what  means  to  prevent 
the  political  dissensions  from  settling  in  the 
despotism  of  kingi^  or  in  the  insolence  of  demo- 
cracy. By  his  new  regulations,  the  ancient 
honours  of  the  nobility  were  confirmed  and  ex- 
tended- They  were  formed  into  a  permanent 
council,  or  senate,  which  examined  all  matters 
of  government  before  they  were  proposed  to  the 
deliberation  of  the  people.  The  kings  were 
entitled,  as  in  the  heroic  ages>  to  be  the  here- 
ditary presidents  of  this  national  tribunal ;  which, 
as  in  all  important  questions,  it*  possessed  a  ne- 
gative before  debate;  as  the  members  were 
chosen  for  life  ;  and,  as  on  the  decease  of  any 
senator,  his  son  or  nearest  kinsman  was  naturally 
substituted  in  his  stead,  might  have  soon  arro- 
gated to  iiself  the  whole  legislative  as  well  as 
executive  authority^ 
The  In  order  to  counteract  this  dangerous  result, 

Pphon.      Lycurgus  instituted  the   Ephori^,  five  annual 
magistrates,  invested  with  a  temporary  power  to 
inspect  and  controul  the  administration  of  go- 
vernment,  and  to  maintain  the  spirit  and  vigour 
Nature  of  of  the  established  constitution.     To  the  Ephori 
'  it  belonged  to  convoke,  prorogue,  and  dissolve 

*»  Their  name,  <ienoting  oTerseers^  pr  inspectors,  properly  de- 
scribes their  office. 
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the  greater  and  lesser  assemblies  of  the  people ;  chap. 
the  former  composed  of  nine  thousand  Spartans,  ^^"^ 
inhabitants  of  the  capital ;  the  latter  of  thirty 
thousand  Lacedaemonians,  inhabitants  of  the 
inferior  towns  and  villages.  By  frequently  con- 
vening such  numerous  bodies  of  men,  who  had 
arms  in  their  hands,  they  rendered  them  sensible 
of  their  own  strength.  The  Lacedaemonian^ 
felt  themselves  entitled  not  only  to  execute  the 
just,  but  to  thwart  the  unjust,  orders  of  the 
senate.  Nor  was  liberty  enddnger^  by  the 
limited  prerogative  of  the  kings,  who  monthly 
exchanged  with  the  Ephori  solemn  oaths ;  the 
former  swearing  for  themselves  to  observe  the 
laws  of  Sparta,  the  latter  ®*  for  the  people  whom 
they  represented,  to  maintain  the  hereditary 
honours  of  the  Herclilean  race,  to  respect  them 
as  ministers  of  religion,  to  obey  them  as  judges  in 
peace,  and  to  follow  them  as  leaders  in^ar.® 

This  equitable  distribution  of  power  was  ac^  His  laws 
companied,  we  are  told,  with  an  exact  division  of  ^p^y"* 
property.  At  the  distance  of  five  centuries,  it  was 
the  current  tradition,  in  Greece,  that  Lycurgus 
had  totally  altered  the  situation   and  circum- 
stances of  his  countrymen,  by  the  introduction 

*^  The  authority  of  Herodotus,  1.  i.  and  of  Xenophon  de  Repub. 
Spart.  refutes  Aristot.  Polit.  1.  ii.  c.  5.  and  Plutarch  in  Lycurg.  The 
last  mentioned  writers  refer  the  institution  of  the  Ephori  to  The(K 
pompuSy  who  lived  130  years  after  Lycurgus.  But  this  assertion  only 
proves  that  neither  Aristotle  nor  Plutarch  had  sufficiently  entered 
into  the  views  of  the  Spartan  legislator.  The  Ephori,  as  it  appears 
from  Xenophon  and  Herodotus,  andfrpm  the  whgle  transactions  of 
Sparta,  formed  an  essential  part  of  his  plan. 

^  Xeooph.  ibid. 
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CHAP,  of  an  agrarian  law,  simUar  to  that  which  has  been 
X.  .]^j  so  often,  but  always  so  ineffectually,  proposed  in 
other  republics,  as  the  surest  foundation  of  liberty 
Equal  di-  and  happiucss.  •  Yet  the  equal  division  of  lands, 
Uaads  ^^  ^^*  ^^  other  words,  the  community  of  landed 
property,  and  the  annual  partition  of  the  harvest, 
took  place  among  the  original  inhabitants  of 
Greece,  as  well  as  among  the  freeborn  warriors 
of  ancient  Germany.  It  may  be  supposed,  there- 
fore, with  a  high  degree  of  probability,  that  the 
Spartans,  in  the  time  of  Lycurgus,  still  pre- 
sciTed  some  traces  of  their  primitive  institutions!, 
and  that  their  minds  were  comparatively  un- 
tainted with  the  vices  of  avarice  and  luxury. 
To  bring  them  back,  however,  to  the  perfect 
simplicity  of  the  heroic  ages,  and  to  prevent 
their  future  degeneracy,  the  territory  of  Laconia 
was  divided  into  thirty-nine  thousand  portions, 
each  producing  eighty-two  medimni,  or  bushels, 
of  barley,  with  a  proportional  measure  of  fruits, 
wine,  and  oil.  The  rich  pasture-ground  was  pro- 
bably left  in  common.  The  kings,  as  in  the  age 
of  Homer,  enjoyed  their  separate^  domain,  con- 
fened  by  the  voluntary  gratitude  of  their  subjects. 
The  senators,  contented  with  an  increase  of 
power  and  honour,  neither  obtained  nor  desired 
any  pre-eminence  of  fortune.  Their  modera- 
tion in  this  respect  afforded  a  salutary  example 
t^  the  people,  the  greater  part  of  whom  would 


«3  The  Tf/itvos.  Xenophon  tells  us,  that  it  was  always  well  wa- 
tered; it  probably  consisted,  as  in  Homer's  time^  ^vrc^iisKm  i^papos, 
of  plantations  and  com  land. 
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naturally  be  gainers  by  the  agrarian  law,  while   chap. 
the  few  who  were  rich,  for  that  relative  term  y  }^'   ^ 
always  implies  the  smaller  number,  submitted 
withoat  resistance  to  the  wisdom  of  Lycurgus, 
and  the  authority  of  Apollo.    ' 

The  equal  division  of  land  seemed  not  alone  introduc- 
sufficient  to  introduce  an  equality  in  the  manner  ^oney!^*^*^ 
of  life,  and  to  banish  the  seeds  of  luxury.  The 
accumulation  of  moveable,  or  what  the  Greeks 
called  invisible  property^,  might  enable  the  rich 
to  command  the  labour  of  the  poor,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  natural  progress  ^  of  wants  and 
inventions,  must  encourage  the  dangerous  pur- 
suit of  elegance  and  pleasure.  TJie  precious 
metals  had  long  been  the  ordinary  measures  of 
exchange  in  Sparta,  and,  could  we  credit  a  very 
doubtful  tradition,  had  greatly  accumulated  in 
private  hands.  Lycurgus  withdrew  from  farther 
circulation  all  this  gold  and  silver,  a  consider- 
able part  of  which  probably  repaid  his  gratitude  ^ 
to  the  Delphic  oracle,  while  the  remainder  in- 
creased the  splendour  of  the  Lacedeemonian 
temples.  Instead  of  these  precious  metals,  the 
Spartans  received  pieces  of  iron,  which  had 
been  heated  red  in  the  fire,  and  afterwards 
quenched  in  vinegar,  in  order  to  render  them 
brittle,  and  useless  for  every  other  purpose  but 
that  of  serving  as  the  <;urrent  specie. 

Astonishing,  say  Xenophon  and  Plutarch,  were  Effect  of 
the  effects  of  this  operation.     With  the  banish-  these  insti- 
ment  of  gold  and  silver  were  banished  all  the 

^  Ovtria  cupnn/if*    See  Lysias,  passim.  ^ 
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CHAP,  pernicious  appetites  which  they  excite,  and  all 
'^''  the  frivolous  arts  which  they  introduce  and  nou- 
rish.  Neither  fortune-teller,  nor  physician,  nor 
sophist,  were  longer  to  be  seen  in  Sparta ;  gaudy 
trinkets  and  toys,  and  all  useless  finery  in  dress 
and  furniture,  at  once  disappeared;  and  the  in- 
nocence and  dignity  of  Spartan  manners  cor- 
responded with  the  primitive  simplicity  of  the 
iron  money.  But  to  reduce  to  the  standard  of 
truth  or  probability  this  very  fanciful  description, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  the  usefulness  and  scar- 
city of  iron  rendered  it,  in  early  times,  a  very 
ordinary  and  convenient  measure  of  exchange. 
As  such  it  was  frequently  employed  in  the  heroic 
ages®^ ;  as  such  it  long  continued  at  Byzantium*, 
and  other  Grecian  cities.^  The  necessity  of 
cooling  it  in  an  acid,  in  order  to  diminish  its 
worth,  indicates  its  high  value  even  in  the  time 
of  Lycurgus.  The  alteration  of  the  specie, 
therefore,  probably  appeared  not  so  violent  a 
measure  as  later  writers  were  inclined  to  repre- 
sent it ;  nor  could  the  abolition  of  gold  and 
silver  abolish  such  elegancies  and  refinements 
as  surely  had  no  existence  in  Greece  during  the 
age  of  the  Spartan  legislator.  But  it  may  rea- 
sonably be  believed,  that  the  use  of  iron  money, 
which  continued  permanent  in  Sparta  alone,  after 
the  vices  of  wealth  and  luxury  had  polluted  the 
rest  of  Greece,  necessarily  repelled  from  the  re- 
public of  Lycurgus  the  votaries  of  pleasure,  as 
well  as  the  slaves  of  gain,  and  all  the  miserable 
retinue  of  vanity  and  folly. 

*5  Homer,  passim.        ^  Aristoph.  Nubes.        «7  piut.  in  Lyiand. 
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IThat  wealth  is  little  to  be  coveted,  even  by  chap. 
the  most  selfish,  which  neither  gratifies  vanity  ,    ^^^   , 
nor  flatters  the  desire  of  power,  nor  promises  Principle 
the  means  of  pleasure.     Upon  the  smallest  ab-  sp^n 
straction,  if  avarice  were  at  all  capable  of  ab-  mannert. 
straction,   the   most   sordid  might  sympathize 
with  the  contempt  ior  superfluous  riches,  which 
could  never  be  applied  to  any  purpose,  either 
useful  or  agreeable.  What  effort  could  the  gene- 
xosity  of  that  people  require,  (if  the  indifference 
of  the  Spartans  deserve  the  name  of  generosity,,) 
among  whom  all  valuable  objects  were  equally 
divided,  or  enjoyed  in  common  ?*®  Among  whom 
it  was  enjoined  by  the  laws^,  and  deemed  honouF- 
able  by  the  citizens,  freely  to  communicate  their 
arms,   horses,  instruments  of  agriculture  and 
hunting ;  to  eat  together  at  common  and  frugal 
tables,  agreeably  to  the  institutions  of  Crete,  as 
well  as  the  practice  of  the  heroic  ages;  to  dis- 
regard every   distinction  but  that  of  personal 
merit ;  to  despise  every  luxury  but  that  of  tenj- 
perance ;  and  to  disdain  ^very  acquisition   but 
that  of  the  public  esteem  ? 

The  general  and  firm  assent  to  the  divine  Ordinary 
mission  of  Lycurgus  might  excite  the  most  ge-  ^io^^^d 
nerous  and  manly  sentiments  in  the  minds  of  amuL«. 
his   countrymen.      The  persuasive  force  of  his 
eloquence,  assisted  by  the  lyric  genius  of  Thales, 
a  poet  worthy  of  Apollo  and  his  missionary^, 
might  enable  the  legislator  to  complete  his  bene- 
ficial and  extensive  plan.     But  there  was  reason 

f*  Xenoph.  ibid.  «•  vi  ^  Plut.  i^  Lycui^ 
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c  H  A  P.  to  apprehend  lest  the  system  of  Lycurgus,  like 
"^'  ,  most  schemes  of  reformatio!},  should  evaporate 
with  the  enthusiasm  which  produced  it,  unless 
the  mortifications  which  it  enjoined  were  ren- 
dered habitual  to  practice,  and  familiar  to  fancy. 
His  laws  were  few  and  short ;  for  the  sake  of 
memory,  they  were  conceived  in  verse ;  they 
were  not  consigned  to  writing,  but  treasured  in 
the  hearts  of  his  disciples  as  the  immediate  dic- 
tates of  heaven,  The  Lacedeemonians  were 
severely  prohibited  from  the  contagious  inter- 
course of  strangers,  except  at  the  stated  returns 
of  religious  .  solemnities.  Lycurgus,  who  had 
assisted  Iphitus  in  restoring  the  Olympic  games, 
instituted  similar,  though  less  splendid,  festivals 
in  his  native  country.  When  unemployed  in 
the  serious  business  of  war,  the  Lacedaemonians 
were  continually  engaged  in  assemblies  for 
conversation  and  the  gymnastic  exercises,  or  in 
religious  and  military  amusements.  Agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts  were  left  to  the  servile 
hands  of  the  Helots,  under  which  appellation 
were  comprehended  (as  will  be  explained  here- 
after)  various  hostile  communities  that  succes- 
sively fell  under  the  dominion  of  Sparta,  and 
whose  personal  labour  was  regarded  as  the  com- 
mon  property  of  the  public.^  The  sciences  of 
war  and  government  were  recommended  by  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus,  as  the  only  pursuits  deserving 
the  attention  of  freemen. 

•  ^  Koi  rpoiroy  irwa  ^fMxries  uxov  98\bs.  **  And  in  some  measui'e^ 
'*  they,"  the  Lacedaemonians,  «  had  piiWic  slaves."  Strabo.  Se« 
{ikewise  An&toU  Repub.  I.  ii.  c  5. 
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In  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  war,  the   chap. 
Lacedaemonians  (if  we  beUeve  Xenophon  who  ^  1^'\  ^ 
had  fought  with  and  against  them)  far  excelled  Their  mi- 
all  Greeks  and  Barbarians.     Courage,  the  first  tutions^**" 
quality  of  a  soldier,  was   enlivened  by   every 
motive  that  can  operate  most  powerfully  on  the 
mind,  while  cowardice 'was  branded  as  the  most 
odious  and  destructive  of  crimes,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  it  tended  not,  like  many  other  vices, 
merely  to  the  hurt  of  individuals,   but  to  the 
servitude   and  ruin  of  the   community.     The 
Spartans  preserved  the  use  of  the  same  weapons 
and  defensive  armour  that  had  been  adopted  in 
the  heroic  ages ;  reducing  only  the  length,  and 
thereby  improving  the  strength  of  the  sword, 
which  was  two-edged,  pointed,  massy,  and  fitted 
either  by  cutting  or  thrusting,  to  inflict  a  dan- 
gerous wound.®^     Their  troops  were  divided  into 
regiments,  consisting  of  five  hundred  and  twelve 
men,  subdivided  into  four  companies,  and  each 
of  these  into  smaller  divisions,  commanded  by 
their  respective   officers ;  for  it  was  peculiar  to 
the  Lacedaemonian  armies  to  contain  compara- 
tively few  men  not  entrusted  with  some  share  of 
subordinate  command.^     The  soldiers  were  at- 


^  Vid.  Pollux,  voc.  ^vri\ou. 

s^  Thucydides,  who  remarks  this  peculiarity,  1.  v.  p.  390.  assigns 
the  reason  of  it,  that  the  care  of  the  execution  might  pertahi  to  manyb 
The  whole  Lacedaemonian  army,  except  a  few,  consisted,  he  says, 
in  apxovTts  tipx^yrwy,  kcu  to  eiri^Acr  ra  Bpwfitys  iroAAois  vpoifriKei,  It  is 
necessary  to  observe,  that  the  account  given  by  Thucydides,  in  this 
pj^sage,  of  the  composition  of  the  Lacedaemonian  armies,  differs 
materially  from  that  of  Xenophon.  I  have  preferred  the  latter,  fir^t 
becaufie  Xenophon  writes  expressly  on  the  subject^  of  which  Thucy- 
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CHAP,  tended  by  a  multitude  of  artisans  and  slaves,  who 
™*  furnished  them  with  all  necessary  supplies,  and 
accompanied  by  a  long  train  of  priests  and  poets, 
who  flattered  their  hopes,  and  animated  their 
valour.  A  body  of  cavalry  always  preceded  their 
march ;  sensible  of  the  weakness  of  angles,  they 
encamped  in  a  circular  form  :  the  order  of  their 
guards  and  watches  was  highly  judicious  ;  they 
employed,  for  their  security,  oilt-sentries  and  ve- 
dettes ;  and  regularly,  every  morning  and  even- 
ing, performed  their  customary  exercises.  Xeno- 
phon  has  described  with  what  facility  they 
wheeled  in  all  directions;  converted  the  co- 
lumn of  march  into  an  order  of  battle  ;  and,  by 
skilful  and  rapid  evolutions,  presented  the 
strength  ^  of  the  line  to  an  unexpected  assault. 
When  they  found  it  prudent  to  attack,  the  king, 
who  usually  rose  before  dawn,  to  anticipate,  by 
early  prayer  and  sacrifice**,  the  favour  of  the 
gods,  communicated  his  orders  to  charge  in  a 
full  line,  or  in  columns,  according  to  the  nature 


dides  speaks  incidentally  in  describii^  a  particular  battle ;  secondly, 
because  the  observations  of  Xenophon  relate  to  the  age  of  Lycurgus, 
.those  of  Thucydides  to  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war;  thirdly, 
because,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  Xenophon  had  a  better  oppor- 
tunity than  any  other  stranger,  of  being  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  affairs  of  Lacedaemon. 

95  The  LacedaE»nonian  tactics  wHl  be  explained  more  particularly 
hereafter.  ' 

^  Ou  xp*?  vayvvxiov  ivSciv  €e\v<papov  ar5pa 
*Oi  Xooi  €irirerpa(f>€Tai  km  roffffa  fiffji,ri\f. 
Lycurgus,  never  losing  sight  of  Homer,  converted  his  advices  into 
laws. 
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of  the  ground,  and  the  numbers  and  disposition  chap. 
of  the  enemy.  In  the  day  of  battle,  the  Spar-  ^  "^;  , 
tans  assumed  an  unusual  gaiety  of  aspect  j  and 
-displayed  in  their  dress  and  ornaments  more 
than  their  wonted  splendour.  Their  long  hair 
was  arranged  in  simple  elegance  ;  their  scarlet 
uniforms,  and  brazen  armour,  diffused  bright 
gleams  around  them.  As  they  approached  the 
enemy,  the  king  sacrificed  anew;  the  music 
struck  up  ;  and  the  soldiers  advance^  with  a 
islow  and  steady  pace,  and  with  a  cheerful  but 
deliberate  countenance,  to  what  they  were 
taught  to  regard  as  the  noblest  employment  of 
man.  Proper  officers  were  appointed  to  receive 
the  prisoners,  to  divide  the  spoil,  and  to  decide 
the  contested  prizes  of  valour.  Both  before 
and  after,  as  well  as  during,  the  action,  every 
measure  was  conducted  with  such  order  and 
i^elerity,  that  a  great  captain  declares,  when  he 
considered,  the  discipline  of  the  Spartans,  that 
all  other  nations  appeared  to  him  but  children  in 
the  art  of  wan^ 

But  that  continual  exercise  in  arms,  which  Means  by 
improved  the  skill  and  confirmed  the  valour,  ^rgus  ^^ 
must  gradually  have  exhausted  the  strength  of  inaintain. 
Sparta,  unless  the  care  of  population  had  formed  puious- 
an  object  of  principal  concern  in  the  system  of  Increased 
Lycurgus.  Marriage  was  directly  enjoined  by  *^®  .  *. 
some  very  singular  institutions  ^  j  but  still  more  Sparta. 

»5  Xenoph.  de  Repub.  Spart. 

^  Bachelors  ^ere  debarred  from  assisting  at  the  female  dances. 
They  were  compelled  to  walk  naked  through  the  streets  in  the 
winter  solstice ;  singing  a  ludicrotts  song,  which  confessed  the  justice 
oi  their  punishment. 
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CHAP,  powerfully  encouraged  by  extirpating  its  greatest 
enemies,  luxury  and  vanity.  But  Lycurgus,  not 
contented  with  maintaining  the  populousness  of 
Sparta,  endeavoured  to  supply  the  past  genera- 
tion with  a  nobler  and  more  warlike  race,  and  to 
enlarge  and  elevate  the  bodies  and  minds  of  men 
to  that  full  proportion  of  which  their  nature  is 
susceptible.  The  credulous  love  of  wonder  has 
always  been  eager  to  assert,  what  the  vanity  of 
every  age  has  been  unwilling  to  believe,  that 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  world  possessed  a 
measure  of  size  and  strength,  as  well  as  of  cou- 
rage and  virtue,  unattainable  and  unknown 
amidst  the  corruptions  and  degeneracy  of  later 
times.  The  frequent  repetition  of  the  same 
romantic  tale  renders  giants  and  heroes  familiar 
and  insipid  personages  in  the  remote  history  of 
almost  every  people :  but,  from  the  general  mass 
of  fable,  a  just  discernment  will  separate  the  ge- 
nuine ore  of  Homer  and  Lycurgus.  The  laws 
of  the  latter  brought  back  the  heroic  manners 
'  which  the  former  had  described;  and  their  effects, 
being  not  less  permanent  than  salutary,  are,  at 
the  distance  qf  many  centuries,  attested  by  eye- 
witnesses, whose  unimpeached  veracity  declares 
the  Spartans  superior  to  other  men  in  the  excel- 
lencies of  mind  and  body.^ 
Hisregu-  Of  this  extraordinary  circumstance,  the  evi- 
concern-    dence  of  Contemporary  writers  could  scarcely 

97  As  to  the  mind^  the  Spartans  were^  says  Xenophon,  cvirci^erc/wt, 
ftcu  cuhifLoyTe^i,  kcu  &v  Set  €7Kp«ercr<pot.  Ibid.  c.  iii.  And  as  to  the 
body,  Atcufkepopras  kcu  Kara  fj^ey^ios  km  Kara  urxyy  w^pns  fnf  2raftr^, 
aJrereXccrci'.    Ibid. 

19 
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Gonyinee  us,  had  they  barely  mentioned  the  fact,   chap. 
without  explaining  its  cause.     But  in  describing  ^  J^/    .« 
the  system  of  Lycurgus,  they  have  not  omitted  lag  wo- 
his  inaportant  regulations  concerning  the  inter-  "agej'and 
course  between  the  sexes,  women,  marriage,  and  children. 
children,  whose  welfare  was,  even  before  their 
birth,  a  concern  to  the  republic.      The  gene- 
rous and  brave,  it  is  said,  produce  the  brave  and 
good ;  but  the  physical  qualities  of  children  still 
more  depend  on  the  constitution  of  their  parents. 
In  other  countries  of  Greece,   the   men  wBre 
liberally  formed  by  war,  hunting,  and  the  gym- 
nastic exercises  ;  but  the  women  were  univer- 
sally condemned  to   drudge  in  sedentary  and 
ignoble  occupations,  which  enfeebled  the  mind 
and  body.      Their   chief  employment   was  to 
superintend,  more  frequently  to  perform,  the 
meanest  offices  of  domestic  economy,  and  to 
prepare,  by  the  labour  of  their  hands,  food  and 
raiment  for  themselves  and  families.    Their  diet 
was   coarse  and  sparing ;  they   abstained  from 
the  use  of  wine  ;  they  were  deprived  6f  liberal 
education,  and  debarred  from  fashionable  amuse- 
ments.     Women,   thus  degraded  by   servility, 
appeared  incapable  of 'giving  good  sons  to  the 
repubUc,  which  Lycurgus  regarded  as  the  priii- 
cipal  duty  of  th^  Lacedaemonian'  females.     By 
the  institutions  of  Sparta,  therefore,  the  work* 
ing  of  wool,  the  labours  of  the  loom  and  needle, 
and  other  niean  mechanical  arts,  were  generally 
committed  to   servile  hands.      The   free-born 
women  enjoyed  and  practised  those  liberal  ex- 
ercises and  amusements,  which  were  elsewhere 
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CHAP,  considered  as  the  peculiar  privilege  of  men ;  they 
i  "^'  I  assisted  at  the  public  solemnities,  mingled  in  ge- 
neral conversation,  and  dispensed  that  applause 
and  reproach,  which  dispensed  by  them  are; 
always  most  effectuaL'®  Hence  they  became 
not  only  the  companions,  but  the  judges  of  the 
oth^r  sex ;  and,  except  that  their  natural  de- 
licacy, was  not  associated  to  the  honours  of  war, 
they  enjoyed  the  benefit,  without  feeling  the 
restraint  of  the  Spartan  laws. 

The  restoration  of  the  natura-l  rights  of  wo- 
men restored  moderation  and  modesty  in  the 
intercourse  between  the  sexes.  Marriage,  though 
enjoined  as  a  duty,  could  only  be  contracted  in 
the  fiiU  vigour  of  age ;  and  these  simple  insti- 
tutions had  a  more  salutary  influence  on  the 
physical  improvement  of  the  Spartans,  than 
either  the  doubtful  expedient;  which  previwled 
among  them  to  the  latest  times,  of  adorning 
the  women's  apartments  with  the  finest  statues 
of  gods  and  heroes,  that,  by  frequently  contem- 
plating these  graceful  images,  they  might  pro- 
duce fairer  offspring;  or  the  unnatural  and 
detestable  cruelty  of  exposing  delicate  or  de- 
formed children,  a  practice  strongly  recom- 
mended by  Lycurgus,  and  silently  approved,  or 
faintly  blamed,  by  the  greatest  philosophers  of 
antiquity.' 

^  This,  likewise,  was  the  business  of  women  in  the  heroic  ages* 
A\Xa  /Mc\a  uuws 
AiScojuot  Tpotas  km  TpoKiSaf  e\K€<rnF€irKfts, 

II.  1.  vi,  vcr.  44^» 
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.  Even  in  a  moral  view,  the  character  of  Spar-  chap, 
tan  mothers  must  have  been  highly  beneficial  v  ,-^^^'^. 
to  their  sons  ;  since  much  of  the  happiness  of  Education^ 
life  depends  on  the  first  impressions  of  our 
tender  years.  When  boys  were  emancipated 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  women,  they  were  not 
entrusted,  as  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  to  the 
mercenary  tuition  of  slaves,  who  might  degrade 
their  sentiments,  and  corrupt  their  morals.  The 
education  of  youth,  as  an  office  of  the  highest 
confidence,  was  committed  to  those  who  had 
enjoyed,  or  who  were  entitled  to  enjoy,  the  most 
splendid  dignities  of  the  republic  j  after  the  ex* 
ample  of  ancient  times,  when  Phoenix  educated 
Achilles,  and  when  it  was  reasonably  required 
tliat  the  master  should  himself  possess  the  vir- 
tues with  which  he  undertook  to  inspire  his  dis-, 
ciples.  The  Spartan  youth  were  taught  music 
and  drawing:  the  former  of  which  compre- 
hended the  science  not.  only  of  sounds,  but  of 
number  and  cjuantity  :  they  were  taught  to  read 
and  speak  their  own  language  with  *  graceful 
propriety;  to  compose  in  prose  and  in  verse; 
above  all,  to  think,  and  m  whatever  they  said^ 
even  during  the  flow  of  unguarded  conv€u:^a- 
tion,  to  accommodate  the  expression  to  the  sen- 
timent.^ Their  sedentary  studies  were  relieved 
by  the  orchestric  and  gymnastic  exercises,  the 
early  practice  of  which  might  qualify  them  for 

»  In  the  smart  ptthy  sentetH^es,  or  apothegms^  for  which  the 
Spartans  were  famous,  the  thought  is  sometimes  elegant^  and  some* 
times  ingenious;  but  their  merit  depends  for  the  oaost  part  on  the 
observance  of  the  rule  ia  the  text    SeePlut.Apot!b» 
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the  martial  labours  of  the  field.     For  this  Most 
important  business  of  their  manhood,  they  were 
still  further  prepared,  by  being  enured,  even  in 
their  tender  years,  to  a  life  of  hardship  and  se- 
verity.    They  wore  the  same  garment  summer 
and  winter  ;•  they  walked  bare-footed  in  all  sea- 
sons ;  their  diet  was  plain  and  frugal,  and  for 
the  most  part  so  sparing,  that  they  seized  every 
favourable  opportunity  to   supply   the   defect- 
What  they  were  unable  to  ravish  by  foi:ce,  they 
acquired  by  fraud.     When  their  theft  (if  theft 
can  be  practised  where  separate  property  is  al- 
most unknown)  was  discovered,  they  were  se- 
verely punished ;  but  if  their  dexterous  deceit 
escaped  observation,  they  were  allowed  to  boast 
of  their  success,  and  met  with  Hue  applause  for 
their  activity,  vigilance,  and  caution ;  which  in- 
dicated a  character  well  fitted  to  esrcel  in  the 
useful  stratagems  of  war.^^ 
Peculiar         After  attaining  the  ordinary  branches  of  edui- 
discipiine    catiou,  youth  are  frequently  left  the  masters  of 
youtb.       their  own  actions.     Of  all  practical  errors,  Ly- 
curgus  deemed  this  the  most  dangerous.     His 
discernment  perceived  the  value  of  that  most 
important  period  of  life,  which  intervenes  be- 
tween childhood  and  virility;  and  the  whole 
force  of  his  discipline  was  applied  to  its  direction 
and  improvement.     Instead  of  being  loosened 
from  the  usual  ties  of  authority,  the  Spartans,  at 
the  age  of  adolescence,  were  subjected  to  a  more 
rigorous  restraint ;  and  the  most  extraordinary 

>^  Besides  Xenophon  and  Plutarch,  see,  for  the  Spartan  educstio% 
Plato  in  Protagor. 
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expedients  were  employed  to  moderate  the  love  chap. 
of  pleasure,  to  correct  the  insolence  of  inexp^  w!!L^ 
rience,  and  to  controul  the  headstrong  impetuo^ 
sity  of  other  youthful  passions.  Their  bodies 
were  early  familiarised  to  fatigue,  hunger,  and 
watching  ;  their  minds  were  early  accustomed 
to  difficulty  and  danger.  The  laborious  exer- 
cise of  the  chase  formed  their  principal  amuse- 
ment :  at  stated  times,  the  magistrates  took  an 
account  of  their  actions,  and  carefully  examined 
their  appearance.  If  the  seeds  of  their  vicious 
appetites  had  not  been  thoroughly  eradicated  by 
a  life  of  habitual  toil  and  temperance,  they  were 
subjected  to  corporal  punishment,  which  it  was 
their  custom  to  endure  with  patient  fortitude. 
The  maxims  of  honour  were  instilled  by  pre- 
cept, and  enforced  by  example.  The  public 
tables,  which  were  frequented  by  all  ages,  served 
as  so  many  schools  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  where, 
on  ordinary  occasions,  but  more  particularly  on 
days  of  festivity,  the  old  related  their  ancient 
exploits,  and  boasted  their  past  prowess  ;  those 
in  the  vigour  of  life  displayed  the  senidments 
which  their  manly  courage  inspired ;  and  the 
young  expressed  a  modest  confidence  that,  by 
stedfastly  adhering  to  the  precepts  of  Lycurgus, 
they  might  be  enabled  in  due  time  to  equal,  per- 
haps surpass,  the  glory  of  both. 

But  the  desire  of  emulating  the  fame  of  their  Their 
illustrious  ancestors  was  not  the  most  ardent  ^™"^*'*^"- 
principle  that  animated  the  minds  of  the  rising 
generation.     They  were  taught  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  every  agreeable  and  useful  accomplish- 

VOL.  I.  L 
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ment.  As  they  were  trained  and  disciplined  in 
separate  classes,  according  to  their  respective 
ages  of  childhood,  adolescence,  and  virility  *®S 
their  characters  were  exactly  ascertained  and 
fully  known  :  and  the  rewards  and  honours  grar 
dually  bestowed  on  them,  were  apportioned  to 
the  various  degrees  of  excellence  which  they 
had  previously  discovered.  When  they  attained 
the  verge  of  manhood,  three  youths  of  superior 
merit  were  named  by  the  Ephori,  that  they 
might  respectively  choose,  each  an  hundred  of 
their  companions,  who  should  be  entitled  to  the 
honourable  distinction  of  serving  in  the  cavalry. 
The  reasons  of  preference  and  rejection  were 
openly  explained ;  and  the  youths  who  had  been 
set  aside,  became,  from  that  moment,  the  rivals 
and  opponents  both  of  the  electors  and  of  the 
elected.  At  home  and  abroad,  in  the  assemblies 
for  conversation  and  exercise,  in  the  gymnastic 
and  musical  contests,  in  their  military  expedi- 
tions, as  well  as  their  martial  amusements,  the 
two  parties  displayed  the  utmost  emulation  and 
ardour,  the  one  to  regain  the  equality  which 
they  had  lost,  the  other  to  maintain  their  ascen- 
dency. They  seldom  rencountered  in  the  streets 
or  walks,  without  discovering  their  animosity 
in  mutual  defiances,  often  in  blows.  But  these 
quarrels  were  not  dangerous,  either  to  the  quiet 
of  the  public,  or  to  the  persons  of  individuals, 

^^*  I  have  chosen  these  words  to  express  the  successive  agte  of 
the  irotf,  iutpoKiWy  t<pfn6os.  They  continued  iieoM/r^s^  till  46,  which 
was  reckoned  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the  beginning  of  old  age. 
Vtd.  Cic.  de  $enectute. 
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because  the  combatants  were  obliged  to  sepa-  Chap. 
rate  (under  the  pain  of  punishment  and  dis-  .  ,^^^  - 
grace)  at  the  peaceful  summons  of  every  bye- 
stander ;  and  the  respected  admonitions  of  age 
controlled,  on  such  occasions^  the  youthful  fer- 
mentation of  turbulent  passions* 

The  reverence  for  aged  wisdom,  which  fonned  Thepater- 
the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  heroic  times,  was  ^t^  f^   ^ 
restored  by  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus,  and  em-  Spana. 
ployed  as  a  main  pillar  of  his  political  edifice. 
The    renovation   of  limited    government,    the  • 

equal  partition  of  lands,  and  the  abolition  of 
wealth  and  luxury,  had  removed  the  artificial 
sources  of  half  the  miseries  and  disgrace  of 
human  kind.  But  Lycurgus  considered  his 
system  as  incomplete^  until  he  had  levelled  not 
only  the  artificial,  but  many  of  the  nattu^  in- 
equalities, in  the  condition  of  his  fellow-citiszens. 
The  fears  and  infirmities  of  the  old  were  com- 
pensated by  honour  and  respect ;  the  hopes  and 
vigour  of  the  young  were  balanced  by  obedience 
and  restraint.  The  difference  of  years  thus 
occasioned  little  disproportion  of  enjoyment; 
the  happiness  of  every  age  depended  on  vir- 
tuous exertion  j  and  as  all  adventitious  and  acci- 
dental distinctions  were  removed,  men  perceived 
the  importance  of  personal  merit,  and  of  its 
reward,  the  public  esteem,  and  eagerly  grasped 
the  advantages  which  glory  confers ;  the  only 
exclusive  advantages  which  the  laws  of  Lycurgus 
permitted  them  to  enjoy.  The  paternal  autho- 
rity ^*,  which  maintained  the  discipline,  and  pro- 

•*•  The  **  patria  potestas.*^ 
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CHAP,  ^moted  the  grandeur  of  Rome,  was  firmly  esta- 
.  ™'^.  blished  at  Sparta,  where  every  father  might  ex- 
ercise an  unlimited  power,  over  not  only  his 
own,  but  the  children  of  others,  who  were  all 
alike  regarded  as  the  common  sons  of  the  repub- 
lic. This  domestic  superiority  naturally  prepared 
the  way  for  civil  pre-eminence :  the  elective  digni- 
ties of  the  state  were  obtained  only  by  men  of 
experienced  wisdom ;  and  it  required  sixty  years 
of  laborious  virtue  to  be  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the 
senate-house,  the  highest  ambition  of  the  Spar- 
tan chiefs.  Such  regulations,  of  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  mistake  the  spirit,  had  a  direct  ten- 
dency to  produce  moderation  and  firmness  in 
the  public  councils,  to  controul  the  too  inape- 
tuous  ardour  of  a  warlike  people,  to  allay  the 
ferment  of  domestic  faction,  and  to  check  the 
dangerous  ambition  of  foreign  conquest.  The 
power  of  the  magistrate  was  confounded  with 
the  authority  of  the  parent;  they  mutually 
assisted  and  strengthened  each  other,  and  their 
imited  influence  long  upheld  the  unshaken  fabric 
of  the  Spartan  laws,  which  the  old  felt  it  their 
interest  to  maintain,  and  the  young  deemed  it 
their  glory  to  obey. 
Coinci-  Such  were  the  celebrated  institutions  of  Lycur- 

tbe^institu-  ^^»  which  are  eminently  distinguished  by  the 
tions  of  simplicity  of  their  design,  the  exact  adaptation 
withUwse  of  *heir  parts,  and  the  uniform  consistence  of 
ofthehe.    the  whole,  from  the  political  establishments  of 

roic  ages.  ,  * 

Other  countries,  which  are  commonly  the  irre- 
gular and  motley  production  of  time  and  acci- 
dent.    Without  a  careful  examination  of  the 

10 
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whole  system,  it  is  impossible  to  seize  the  spirit  c  ft  A  P. 
of  particular  laws.     Biit  if  the  whole  be  atten-  ^    ™'    , 
tively  considered,  we  shall  perceive  that  they 
contain  nothing  so  original  or  so  singular  as  is 
generally  believed.  From  the  innumerable  coin- 
cidences that  have  been  remarked  between  the 
heroic  and  the  Spartan  discipline,  there  seems 
sufficient  ground  to  conclude  that  the  one  was 
borrowed  from  the  other  ;  and  if  we  accurately  Spirit  of 
contemplate  the  genius  of  both,  we  may  discern  ^^^  * 
that  they  tended  not  (as  has  been  often  said) 
to  stop  and  interrupt,  but  only  to  divert,  the 
natural  current  of  human  propensities  and  pas- 
sions.    The  desire  of  wealth  and  of  power,  of 
efieminate  ease,  of  frivolous  amusements,  and 
of  all  the  artificial  distinctions  and  enjoyments 
of  polished  society,  are  only  so  many  ramifica- 
tions of  the.love  of  action  and  of  pleasure ;  pas- 
sions which  it  would  bie  impossible  to  eradicate, 
without  destroying  tlie  whole  vigour  of  the  mind. 
Yet  these  propensities,  which  it  is  oftien  the  vain 
boast  of  philosophy  to  subdue,  policy  may  direct 
to  new  and  more  exalted  objects.  For  the  sordid 
occupations  of  interest,  may  be  substituted  the 
manly  pursuits  of  honour  ;  the  love  of  virtuous 
praise  may  controul  the  desire  of  vicious  indul- 
gence ;  and  the  impressions  of  early  institution, 
confirmed  by  example  and  habit,  may  render  the 
great  duties  of  life  its  habitual  employment  and 
highest  pleasure. 

Such  a  condition  of  society  seems  the  utmost  Fateofth« 
elevation  and  graadeur  to  which  human  nature  \uidtV 
can  aspire.  The  Spartans  attained,  and  long  pre-  ^"•* 

L  3 
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CHAP,  served,  this  state  of  exaltation ;  but  several  dr- 
^"*  cumstances  and  events,  which  the  wisdom  of  Ly- 
curgus^^  had  foreseen,  but  which  no  human 
power  could  prevent,  undermined  the  foundation 
of  thdr  greatness  and  felicity.  Their  military 
prowess  gave  them  victory,  slaves,  and  wealth ; 
and  though  individuals  could  feel  only  the  pride 
^  virtue,  and  enjoy  only  the  luxury  of  glory, 
the  public  imbibed  the  spirit  o£  rs^acity  and  the 
ambition  of  conquest.  As  in  other  countries 
the  vices  of  individuals  corrupt  the  community, 
in  Laconia  the  vices  of  the  public  corrupted  in- 
vidaals.  This  unfortunate  tendency  was  in- 
creased by  the  inequality  of  the  cities  originally 
subject  to  the  Lacedaemonian  laws.  Sparta, 
the  capital,  contained  nearly  a  fourth  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  whole  territory ;  the  rest  were 
divided  among  thirty,  and  afterwards  eighteen, 
subordinate  towns.  ^^  The  superior  numb^s  q£ 
the  Spartans  enlarged  their  sphere  c^  competi- 
tion, and  increased  their  ardour  of  emulation. 
They  sp«Q  surpassed  their  neighbours  not  only 
in  valoiu*  and  addr^s,  btrt  in  dignity  and  in 
power.  All  matters  of  importance  were  de- 
cided in  the  lesser  assembly ;  the  greater  was 
seldom  summoned  $  and  the  members  of  the 
former,  instead  of  continuing  the  equals,  became 
the  masters,  and  at  length  the  tyrants,  of  their 
I^edaamonian  brethren.      The  usurpation  of 

>«3  Lycurgus  had  formed  Sparta  for  defctoce,  not  for  conquest 
He  expiDdssly. forbade  theip  to  pursue  a  Sying  enemy;  lie  forbade 
tbem  to  en^^e  frequently  in  ,wfir  with  tine  same  people.    Both  in- 
junctions were  violated  in  the  Messenian  wars. 
'    »^4  Strabo,J.  viii. 
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power  fomented  their  desire  of  wealth  ;  several  chap. 
lots  were  accumulated  by  the  same  persons  as  ^'^' 
early  as  the  Persian  war  ^^* ;  and  the  necessity  of 
defending  their  possessions  and  their  authority, 
against  men  who  had  arms  in  their  hands  and 
resentment  in  their  hearts,  rendered  their  go- 
vernment uncommonly  rigid  and  severe.  The 
slaves,  the  freemen  ^^,  the  tenants  of  the  Laco- 
nian  territory,  and  even  such  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  capital,  as,  on  account  of  their  poverty, 
cowardice,  or  any  other  disgraceful  circum- 
stance, were  debarred  from  the  dignities  of  the 
republic  ^%  testified  the  keenest  animosity  against 
the  stern  pride  of  the  Spartan  magistrates,  and, 
to  use  the  lively  but  indelicate  expression  of 
Xenophon,  would  have  "  devoured  them  ^^raw/* 
The  Spartans,  however,  still  maintained  their 
superiority  by  force  or  by  fraud,  by  seasonable 
compliance,  or  by  prompt  and  judicious  severity. 
By  dividing  the  strength,  they  disarmed  the  fury 
of  their  enemies;  and  the  flames  of  domestic 
discord  were  eclipsed  in  the  splendour  of  foreign 
conquest,  by  which  both  the  magistrates  and 
the  subjects  were  enriched  and  corrupted :  yet, 
amidst  civil  discord  and  political  degeneracy, 

■*5  Demaratus  told  Xerxes  that  were  but  eight  thousand  Spartan 
lots  (Herodot.) ;  and  about  a  century  afterwards  their  number  wai 
reduced  to  one  thousand.    Arist.  Polit. 

'^  So  I  have  translated  the  word  yfo5cvM»8<tf,  on  the.authority  of 
Thucydides,  1.  v.  Zwwru  ro  vtoiHafM^ts  §Kwv0§pov  rfiri  ciyeu.  The 
resentment  even  of  the  freedmen  proves  the  intolerable  severity  of 
the  government. 

><^  They  were  .called  vwoftctom,  inferiors,  in  opposition  of  tfa« 
d/ioKM,  or  peers. 

^^  Xenopt)on  Hellen.  1.  iii. 
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CHAP,  they  still  preserved  their  religious  and  military 
'"■  institutions,  as  well  as  their  invaluable  plan  of 
education ;  and  their  transactions,  even  in  the 
latest  ages  of  Greece,  will  furnish  an  ample  and 
honourable  commentary  on  the  laws  of  Lycurgus. 
Lasttnini.  Concerning  this  extraordinary  man,  only  one 
Xycurgus.  farther*^  circumstance  is  recorded  with. any  ap- 
pearance of  authenticity;  a  circumstance  highly 
descriptive  both  of  his  own  character,  and  of  that 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Having  beheld 
the  harmonious  movement  of  the  machine,  which 
he  had  so  skilfully  contrived,  he  summoned  an 
assembly,  and  declared,  that  now  he  had  but  one 
new  regulation  to  propose,  upon  which,  how- 
ever, it  was  first  necessary  to  consult  the  oracle 
of  Delphi;  that,  meanwhile,  his  countrymen, 
who  had  seen  the  success  of  his  labours,  must 
engage  that  no  alteration  should  take  place  before 
his  return.  The  king,  the  senate,  and  the  peo- 
ple, ratified  the  engagement  by  a  solemn  oath. 
Lycurgus  undertook  his  journey ;  the  oracle  pre- 
dieted  the  happiness  which  the  Spartans  should 
enjoy  under  his  admirable  laws  ;  the  response 
was  transmitted  to  his*  country,  whither  Lycur- 
gus himself  determined  never  more  to  return, 
convinced  that  the  duration  of  the  government 
which  he  had  established,  would  be  better  se- 
ciu-ed  by  the  eternal  sanctity  of  an  oath,  than  by 
the  temporary  influence  of  his  own  personal  in- 
terference. 


^  Som«  contradictor}'  traditions  concerning  his  death  arc  pre- 
served in  Plut.  in  Lycurg.&  Justin,  l.iii. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


J^ate  of  Greece  ctfter  the  Abolition  of  Royalty.  —  De^ 

scription  of  Laconia  and  Messenia.  —  Causes  of  the 

War  between  those  States,  —  Invasion  of  Messenia, — 

Distress  of  the  Messenians.  —  T%e  horrid  Means  by 

which  they    endeavour    to    remedy   it. —  They  obtain 

Assistance  from  Argos  and  Arcadia, —  Their  Capital 

taken  by  the  Spartans,  —  IsstLe  of  the  Jirst  Messenian 

War.  —  State  of  Greece.  —  The  Colony  of  Tarentum 

founded. —  The  second  Messenian    War.  —  Character 

and  Exploits  of  Aristomenes. —  The   Distress  of  the 

Spartans.  —  They  obtain   Assistance  from  Athens.— - 

The  Poet  Tyrt(Bm.  —  Subjugation  of  Messenia, — :JPtt- 

ture  Fortunes  of  its  Citizens.  —  Their  Establishment  in 

Sicily. 

Had  the  Greeks  remained  subject  to  kings,  it  c  H  A  P. 
is  probable  that  they  would  have  continued  y  ^'   m 
longer  to  exert  their  united  valour  against  the  State  of 
surrounding  Barbarians.     The  successful  adven-  ^fj^r  the 
tures  of  the  Argonauts,   the  glorious,  though  .»^<>i^^o» 
wasting,  expedition  against  Troy,  would  have  narchy. 
animated  the  emulation  and  the  hopes  of  suc- 
ceeding candidates  for  fame;   and  the  whole 
nation  j  being  frequently  employed  in  distant  and 
general  enterprises,  would,  through  the  habits 
of  mutual  intercourse,  and  the  natiual  tendency 
•   of  military  subordination,   have  been  gradually 
moulded   into   one  powerful  monarchy.     This 
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CHAP,   revolution  would  have  given  immediate  tran- 
^^'       quillity  to  Greece,  but  destroyed  the  prospect  of 
its  future  grandeur.     The  honourable   compe- 
titions of  rival  provinces  must  have  ceased  with 
their   political   independence;   nor  would  the 
Greeks   have   enjoyed  an   opportunity  of   ac- 
quiring, by  a  long  and  severe  apprenticeship  in 
arms,  that  disciplined  valour  which  eminently 
distinguished  them   above  other  nations  of  an- 
tiquity.      In  most   countries,  it  has   been  ob- 
served, that,  before  the  introduction  of  regular 
troops,  the  militia  of  the  borders  far  excel  those 
of  the  central  provinces.    Greece,  even  xmder 
its  kings,  was  divided  into  so  many  independ- 
ent states,  that  it  might  be  regarded   as  con* 
sisting  entirely  of  frontier.     Under  the  repub- 
lican form  of  government,   it  was  still   more 
subdivided;    and    motives    of    private    ambi- 
tion now  co-operating  with  reasons  of  national 
animosity,   wars    became    more  frequent,  and 
battles  more  bloody  and  more  obstinate.     It  is 
little  to  be  regretted,  that  scarcely  any  materials 
remain  for  describing  the  perpetual  hostilities 
between  the    Thebans    and    the    Athenians; 
between  the.  latter  and   the   Peloponnesians ; 
between  the  Phocians  and  Thessalians  ;  and,  in 
general,  between  each  community  and  its  near- 
est neighboiu-.    The  long  and  spirited  contest 
between  the  Lacedasmonians  and  Messenians, 
is  the  only  war  of  that  age  which  produced  per- 
manent effects.     The  relation  of  this  obstinate 
struggle  has  happily  come  down  to  us,  accom- 
panied with  such  drcumstjinces  as  paint  the  con- 
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dition  of  the  times,  and  answer  the  main  ends   CHAP. 
of  history.  y    ^^',  j 

The  territories  of  Laconia  and  Messenia  oc-  Descnp- 
cupied  the  southern  division  of  the  Pelopon-  conia, 
nesus.  The  shores  of  Laconia  were  washed  by 
the  eastern  or  the  iEgaean  ;  those  of  Messenia  *, 
by  the  western,  or  the  Ionian,  sea.  The  former 
country  extended  forty  miles  from  east  to  west, 
and  sixty  from  north  to  south.  The  ground, 
though  roughened  by  mountains,  like  the  rest  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  -^bounded  in  rich  and  fertile 
vallieSi  eq[ually  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  cul- 
tivation and  pasture.  The  whole  country  was 
anciently  called  Hecatonpolis  ^  from  its  hun- 
dred cities.  They  were  reduced  to  the  number 
of  thirty  ^  as  ^early  as  the  time  of  Lycurgus. 
The  decay  or  destruction  of  Uelos,  Amyclae^ 
Pharis,  and  Geronthae,  and  other  less  consider- 
able towns,  gradually  increased  the  populous- 
ness  of  Sparta,  the  capital,  situ^  near  the  centre 
of  I^aconia,  apd  almost  surrounded  by  the 
Eurota^.  The  otjier  inland  places  of  most  note 
were  Gerenea^  Thurium,  and  Sellasia.  The  sear 
ports  were  Prasiae,  Cyphanta^  Zarax ;  Limera, 
famous  for  its  vines  ;  and  Gythium,  whose  capa- 
cious harbour  was,  in  all  ages,  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  contain  the  naval  strength  of  *  Sparta. 

^  Isocrat.  in  Arcbidam.  calls  the  country  Messen^;  Pausaniap, 
Messenia. 

^  Strabo,  1.  viii.  p.  362.  mentions  this  only  as  a  hearsay ;  but  it 
has  been  always  repeated. 

3  Strabo  says,  ''about  thirty,"  and  calls  them  vo3uj(yai,  pppidula, 
little  towns. 

4  Strabo,  I.  viii.  p.  363,  &c.  and  Pausan.  iii  Lacon. 
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CHAP.  In  the  time  of  Lycurgus,  the  freemen  of  full 
age,  amounted  to  thirty-nine  thousand.  •  Those 
of  full  age  are  generally  reckoned  the  fourth 
part  of  the  whole ;  so  that  the  free  inhabitants 
of  Laconia  may  be  computed  at  one  hundred  and 
fifty-six  thousand;  and  the  slaves,  as  will  ap- 
pear hereafter,  probably  exceeded  four  times 
that  number, 
and  of  Messenia  was  less  extensive,  but  more  fertile, 

Messema.  ^j^^^  Laconia ;  and  the  former  country,  in  an- 
cient times,  was  proportionably  more  populous. 
Both  kingdoms  were  principally  supported  by 
agriculture  and  pasturage,  their  subjects  never 
having  attained  any  high  degree  of  improve- 
ment in  arts,  manufactures,  or  commerce. 
Messenia  was,  however,  adorned  by  the  sea- 
ports of  Corone,  Pylus,  Methon^,  and  Cyparys- 
sus.  The  most  considerable  inland  towns  were 
Andania,  the  ancient  capital ;  the  strong  for- 
tress of  Eira;  the  frontier  town  of  Ampheia; 
and  the  celebrated  Ithom6,  near  to  the  ruins  of 
which  was  erected,  by  Epaminondas,  the  com- 
paratively modem  city  of  Messene.  • 
Spirit  of  As  the  countries  of  Laconia  and  Messenia 
Sent  in  Were  both  governed  by  kings  of  the  family  of 
both  com-  Hercules,  and  both  inhabited  by  subjects  of  the 
same  Doric  race,  it  might  have  been  imagined 
that  such  powerful  connections  would  have  dis- 
posed them  to  continue  in  a  state  of  mutual 
friendship ;   or,  if  the  ties  of  blood  could  not 

*  Plut.  in  Lycur. 

*  Pausan.  in  Mes«en.  Sc  Strabo,  1.  yiii.  p.  360,  Set. 
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excite  neighbouring  states  to  a  reciprocation  of  c  H  A  P, 
good  offices,  that  they  would  at  least  have  en-  v  '  j 
gaged  them  to  maintain  an  inoffensive  tranquil- 
lity. The  different  branches  of  the  family  of 
Hercules  were  induced  by  interest,  as  wdl  as 
persuaded  by  affection,  mutually  to  support 
each  other.  When  the  prerogative  was  invaded 
in  any  particular  kingdom,  it  was  natural  for  the 
neighbouring  princes  to  defend  the  cause  of 
royalty  ^ ;  and  we  find  that  oh  several  occasions, 
they  had  engaged  to  assist  each  other  in  repres- 
sing the  factious  turbulence  of  the  nobles,  and 
the  seditious  spirit  of  the  people.  But  when 
the  influence  of  the  family  of  Hercules  declined 
with  the  abolition  of  monarchy  in  most  coun- 
tries of  Greece,  the  capital  of  each  little  prin- 
cipality, which  always  enjoyed  a  pre-eminence 
in  the  national  assemblies,  began  to  usurp  an 
unlimited  authority  over  the  neighbouring  cities, 
and  to  controul,  by  its  municipal  jurisdiction, 
the  general  resolves  of  the  community.  Sparta 
had  in  this  manner  extended  her  power"  over  the 
smaller  towns  of  Laconia.  The  walls  of  Helos, 
whose  inhabitants  had  pertinaciously  resisted  this 
usurpation,  were  levelled  with  the  ground,  the 
citizens  reduced  to  the  most  miserable  slavery, 
and  a  law  enacted  by  the  Spartan  council,  which 
forbade,  under  severe  penalties,  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Helots,  or  the  selling  of  them  into 
foreign  countries,  where  they  might  entertain 
the  flattering  hopes  of  regaining  their  lost  liberty. 
The  same  tyrannical  spirit  which  governed  the 

7  laocmt.  in  Archidam. 
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measures  of  the  Spartans,  had  taken  possession  of 
their  neighbours  the  Messeniahs*  and  had  urged 
the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  to  invade,  conquer, 
and  enslave  several  of  the  smaller  cities. 
General  While  such  ambitious  principles  prevailed  with 
Se  war°  ^^^^  nations,  it  was  scarcely  to  be  imagined  that 
between  the  more  powerful  should  not  exert  its  utmost 
strength  to  ol];tain  dominion,  and  the  weaker,  its 
utmost  courage  and  activity  to  preserve  inde- 
pendence.  Besides  this  general  cause  of  animo- 
sity, the  rich  fields  of  Messenia  offered  a  tempt- 
ing prize  to  the  avarice  of  the  Spartans ;  a  cir- 
cumstance continually  alleged  by  the  Messe- 
nians,  as  the  principal  motive  which  had  induced 
their  enemies  to  commence  an  unjust  and  un- 
provoked war.  The  Spartans,  however,  by  no 
means  admitted  this  reproach.  It  waB  natural, 
indeed,  that  such  differences  should  arise  be- 
tween the  subjects  of  rival  states^  as  might  fur- 
nish either  party  with  a  plausible  pretence  for 
taking  arms.  These  differences  it  will  be  proper 
briefly  to  relate^  afler  premising,  that  although 
the  Greek  historians  mention  three  Messenian 
wars,  the  third  had  little  resemblance,  either  in 
its  object,  or  in  its  effect,  to  the  fh-st  and  second. 
These  were  the  general  struggles  of  a  warlike 
people  for  preserving  their  hereditary  freedom 
tind  renown,  while  the  third,  though  dignified 
with  the  same  appellation,  was  only  an  unsuc- 
cessful revolt  of  slaves  from  their  masters. 
Their  mo-  On  the  confiues  of  Messenia  and  Lacedasmon 
riw/"''^'  fttood  an  ancient  temple  of  Diana,  wMch^  being 
erected  at  the  common  expence»  was  open  to  the 
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prayers  and  sacrifices  of  the  two  nations.  Hither,  chap. 
according  to  annual  custom,  repaired  a  select  .  '  * 
band  of  Spartan  virgins  to  solemnise  the  chaste 
rites  of  their  favourite  divinity.  A  company  of 
Messenian  youths  arrived  at  the  same  time  to 
perform  their  customary  devotion,  and  to  im- 
plore the  protection  of  the  warlike  goddess. 
Inflamed  by  the  beauty  of  the  Spartan  females, 
the  Messenians  equally  disregarded  the  sanctity 
of  the  place,  and  the  modest  character  of  Diana, 
whose  worship .  they  came  to  celebrate.  The 
licentious  youths,  after  vainly  attempting  by  the 
most  ardent  prayers  and  vows,  to  move  the  stem 
inflexibility  of  Spartan  virtue,  had  recourse  to 
brutal  violence  in » order  to  consummate  their 
fatal  designs  ;  fatal  to  themselves,  to  their  coun- 
try, and  to  the  unhappy  victims  of  their  fury,  who, 
unwilling  to  survive  so  intolerable  a  disgrace, 
perished  miserably  by  their  own  hands.  *^ 

To  this  enormity  on  the  part  of  the  Messe-  Euephnua 
nians,  succeeded  another  of  a  more  private  na-  daemoni!" 
ture,  on  that  of  the  Lacedsemonians.  Polychares  J">  ^^ , 
was  a  Messenian  of  noble  birth^  of  great  wealth,  Messenian 
conspicuous  for  the  virtues  of  public  and  private  ^^^J  ^ 
life,  and  renowned  for  his  victories  in  the  Olym-  p\ymp. 
pic  games.     The  property  of  Polychares,  like  a!c.  774. 
that  of  the  most  opulent  of  his  countrymen, 
chiefly  consisted  in  numerous  herds  of  cattle ; 
part  of  which  he  intrusted  to  a  Lacedaemoniani 
of  the  name  of  Euephnus,  who  undertook,  for 

^  Pausan.  in  Messen.  p.  222.  The  Messenians  denied  this  whole 
transaction,  and  substituted  a  more  improbable  story  in  its  stead. 
Pausan.  ibid. 
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a  Stipulated  reward,  to  feed  them  on  the  rich 
meadows  which  he  possessed  on  the  Lacedae- 
monian coast.  The  avarice  of  Euephnus  was 
not  restrained  by  the  sense  of  duty,  the  princi- 
ples of  honour,  or  the  sacred  ties  of  hospitality. 
Having  sold  the  cattle  to  foreigners,  who  often 
came  to  purchase  that  article  in  Laconia,  he 
travelled  to  the  Messenian  capital,  and  visiting 
his  friend  Polychares,  lamented  the  loss  of  his 
property  by  the  incursion  of  pirates. 
Assassi-  The  frequency  of  such  events  would,  probably, 
iMjtes  his  jjg^^^  concealed  the  fraud ;  but  a  slave,  whom 
£uephnus  sold  along  with  the  cattle,  having 
escaped  the  vigilance  of  his  new  masters,  ar- 
rived in  time  to  undeceive  the  generous  credu- 
lity of  Polychares.  The  perfidious  Lacedaemo- 
nian, seeing  his  contrivance  thus  unexpectedly 
disconcerted,  endeavoured  to  deprecate  the  just 
resentment  of  his  friend,  by  the  most  humiliating 
confession  of  his  guilt,  and  by  insisting  on  the 
temptation  of  gain,  the  frailty  of  nature  ^  the 
.  sincerity  of  his  repentance,  and  earnest  desire 
of  making  immediate  restitution.  Unfortu- 
nately, indeed,  he  had  not  any  considerable  sum 
of  money  in  his  possession  ;  but  if  Polychares 
would  allow  his  son  to  accompany  him  to  Lace- 
daemon,  he  would  put  into  the  hands  of  the  youth 
the  full  price  which  he  had  received  for  his 
father's  property.  On  this  occasion  it  is  easier 
to  pity  the  misfortune,  than  excuse  the  weak- 

e  Er  yap  rp  Qa^pmnyfi  ^iwci,   kou  oMmv  wvwrwif^  €^'   o»  iBcaJVy/ictfa 
aSuroft  ytytedat,  ra  it€p9i|  tuytrjfif  ayaytnfif  «x€i.     PausaN. 
£t  rinteret  enfin  pere  de  tous  let  crimea.  Henbiadi. 
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ness  of  the  Messenian.  The  youth  had  no  sooner  c  H  A  P, 
set  foot  on  the  Lacedaemonian  territory  than  the  y  ^^',^  ^ 
traitor  Euephnus  stabbed  him  to  the  heart. 

The  afflicted  father,  assembling  his  friends  and  Ppiycharet- 
followers,  travelled  to  Sparta,  and  implored  the  ge^ce^oa 
just  vengeance  of  the  laws  against  the  accumu-  J^^^P^" 
lated  guilt  of  perfidy  and  murder.     In  vain  he 
repeatedly  addi-essed  himself  to  the  kings,  to  the 
Ephori,  to  the  senate,  and  to  the  assembly.    The 
money,  the  eloquence,  the  intrigues  of  Euephnus, 
and,  above  all,  his  character  of  Spartan,  prevailed 
over  the  impotent  solicitations  of  a  Messenian 
stranger.    Polychares,  provoked  by  the  cruel  dis- 
regard of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  his  just  demaj:ids, 
determined  to  return  home  ;  but  having  lost  hig^ 
understanding  through   rage    and   despair,    he' 
assaulted  and  slew  several  ^artan  citizens  whonr 
he  met  on  the  road ;  and  after  thus  quenching  hi» 
resentment  against  the  guilty  in  the  blood  of  the 
innocent,  he  was  conducted  by  the  assistance  of 
his  friends  to  his  native  country. 

He  had  not  long  returned  to  Andania,  wheri  The  spar. 
ambassadors  arrived  from  the  Spartan  senate,  de-  jg^^jf* 
manding  the  person  of  such  an  atrocious  and  open  his  person. 
offender.     The  Messenians  assembled  to  delibe- 
rate on  this  request ;  and  Androcles  and  Antio- 
chus,  who  were  jointly  invested  with  the  regal 
power,  having  difiered,  as  usually  happened,  in 
their  opinions,  each  prince  was  supported  by  the 
strength  of  a  numerous  faction.     The  debate  was 
decided  by  an  expedient  often  adopted  in  such 
tumultuary  assemblies :  both  parties  had  recourse 
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to  arms,  and  the  sedition  being  fatal  to  AndrcK* 
clesi  the  opinion  of  Antiochus  prevailed,  who  de- 
clared against  delivering  Polycfiares  into  the 
The  Mes-  power  of  his  enraged  enemies.     But  Antiochus, 
semans      though  he  denied  the  unreasonable  demand  of 
comply,     the  Spartan  ambassadors,  dismissed  them  witk  a 
to^re^    proposal,  which  left  them  no  room  to  complain  of 
fhedisputc  injustice.     He  offered,  in  the  name  of  the  Mes- 
phictyoM.  senian  assembly,  to  refer  aU  differences  between 
the  two  nations  to  the  respected  council  of  the 
Amphictyons.  This  equitable  proposal,  which  ill 
suited  the  ambitious  designs  of  Sparta,  was  not 
honoured  with  an  answer  from  that  republic,, 
who,  desirous  to  acquire  the  rich  fields  of  Messe- 
iiia,  prepared  for  taking  arms ;  and,  having  com- 
pleted her  preparations,  bound  her  citizens  by 
oath  never  to  desist  from  hostility  till  they  had 
effected  their  purpose.'^ 
The  Spar-      Without  an  open  declaration  of  war  (for  ambi- 
priw*to-  *^^^  ^^^  extinguished  every  sentiment  of  piety)? 
pheia.       they  invaded  the  Messenian  frontier,  and  attacked 
ix/™^       the  small  town  of  Ampheia,  which,  from  its  ad- 
A^c.  745.  vantageous  situation  on  a  rock,  seemed  equally 
proper  for  infesting  the  enemy,  and  securing  thek 
own  retreat."     The  time  chosen  for  the  assault 
was*  the  dead  of  night,  when  the  unsuspecting 
inhabitants  reposed  in  full  confidence  of  their 
accustomed  security.  There  was  neither  centinel 

.  *<»  Strabo  expresses  this  oath  strongly,  but  oddly,  'OfUHrorrcs  fni 
vporcpoy  9K«ini^€iv  oticaSc,  npiv  ii  Mwayfiftti^   uF€\tw  17  fravrof  lOwOavitirk 
**  Having,  sworn  not  to  return  home  before  that  ihey  either  took 
**  Messene,  or  tha|t  they  all  died." 
*'  Opfiipnipuiv  9KtTifitiQy.    PauSA:N^ 
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at  the  gates,  nor  garrison  within  the  place*  The 
alarm  was  immediately  followed  by  execution. 
Many  Ampheians  were  assassinated  in  their  beds; 
several  fled  to  the  altars  of  the  gods,  the  sanctity 
of  which  proved  a  feeble  protection  against  the 
Spartan  cruelty  ;  and  a  miserable  remnant 
escaped  to  diffuse  the  melancholy  tidings  of 
their  unexpected  calamity. 

On  this  important  emergency,  Euphaes,  who  Spirited 
had  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  his  father  Anti-  o'^Jf  ^^ 
ochus,  summoned  a  general  assembly  of  his  coun-  Messeni* 
tryraen  to  the  plain  of  Stenyclara ;  where,  after  *  ' 
hearing  the  opinion  of  others  concerning  the  cri- 
tical situation  of  their  affairs,  he  declared  his  own 
sentiments,  which  were  full  of  honour  and  magna- 
nimity: "  That  the  final  event  ofthe  war  was  not 
**  to  be  conjectured  by  its  unfortunate  beginning; 
**  the  Messenians,  though  less  enured  to  arms 
"  than  their  warlike  opponents,  would  acquire 
"  both  skill  and  courage  in  pursuing  the  measures 
^*  of  a  just  defence,  and  the  gods,  protectors  of 
**  innocence,  would  make  the  struggles  of  virtuous 
"  liberty  prevail  over  the  rude  assaults  of  violence 
"  and  ambition.'*  The  discourse  of  Euphaes  was 
received  with  shouts  of  applause;  and  the  Messe- 
nians, by  advice  of  their  king,  abandoned  the  open 
country,  and  settled  in  such  of  their  towns  as 
were  best  fortified  by  art  or  nature,  leaving  the 
remainder  to  the  invasion  of  an  enemy,  with  whose 
bravery  and  numbers  their  own  weakness  was  yet 
unable  to  contend.  But  while  they  kept  within 
their  walls,  they  continued  to  exercise  themselves 
in  arms,  and  to  acquire  such  vigour  and  discipline 
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CHAP,  as  might  enable  them  to  oppose  the  Spartans  in 
^y*^^ ,  the  field.  Four  years  elapsed  from  the  taking 
o£  Ampheia  before  they  ventured  to  embrace 
tJiid  dangerous  measure.  During  all  that  time, 
the  Spartans  made  annual  incursions  into  their 
country^  destroying  their  harvests*  and  carrying 
into  captivity  such  straggling  parties  as  they 
happened  to  surprise.  They  took  care,  how-, 
ever,  not  to  demolish  the  houses,  to  cut  down 
the  wood,  or  otherwise  to  disfigure  or  desolate 
a  country  which  they  already  regarded  as  their 
own. 
who  deter-  The  Mcsseuians,  on  the  other  hand,  as  their 
riskV^  courage  continued  to  increase,  were  not  con* 
ni"m.l  tented  with  defending  their  own  walls,  but  de* 
tached,  in  small  parties,  the  boldest  of  their  war- 
riors, to  ravage  the  sea*coast  of  Laconia.  En- 
couraged by  the  success  of  th^se  predatory  ex- 
peditions^ Euphaes  determined  to  take  the  field 
with  the  flower  of  the  Messenian  nation.  The 
army  of  freemen  was  attended  by  an  innumer- 
able crowd  of  slaves,  carrying  wood  and  other 
materials  necessary  for  encampment.  Thus  pre-^ 
pared,  they  put  themselves  in  motion^  and,  be- 
fore they  reached  the  frontier,  were  seen  by 
the  Spartan  garrison  of  Ampheia,  who  imme- 
diately sounded  the  alarm  of  an  approaching 
enemy.  The  Spartans  flew  to  arms  with  more 
than  their  wonted  alacrity,  delighted  with  the 
opportunity  for  which  they  had  so  long  wished 
in  vain,  of  deciding,  at  one  blow,  the  event  <rfa 
tedious  war.  The  hostile  armies  approached 
with  a  celerity  proportioned  to  the  fury  o£  theic 
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resentments  axid  arrived,  with  high  expectations,  chap, 
at  the  intermediate  plun  idnch  overspread  the  y  ^j 
^sonfines  of  the  two  kingdoms.     But  there,  the. 
martial  ardour  of  the  troops  received  a  check, 
which  had  not  been  forseen  ^y  their  commanders^ 
The  rivulet,  intersecting  the  plain,  was  swelled 
by  the  rains  intx)  a  torrent.     This  circumstance 
prevented  a  general  engagement.     The  cavalry 
alone  (amounting  on  either  side  to  about  five 
hundred  horse)  passed  near  the  head  of  the 
ravine,  and  contended  in  an  indecisive  skirmish;  which 
while  the  fury  of  the  infantry  evaporated  m  fndeSive. 
empty  boasts  and  unavailing  insults.     Night  in- 
sensibly came  on,  during  which  the  Messenians^^ 
fortified  their  can^  with  so  much  skill,  that  the 
€nemy,  rather  than  venture  to  stcwrm  it,  jM'eferred 
to  return  home,  after  an  expedition,  which,  con- 
sidenng  their  si^rioiity  in  numbers,  appeared 
no  less  inglorious  than  ineffectual. 

The  pusillanimous  behaviour  of  the  Spartan  Spartans 
army  deserved  not  the  approbation  of  the  senate.  ^Jr  |car® 
The  severe  fathers  of  the  republic  upbraided  the  ingon  the 
degeneracy  of  the  youth,  who  no  longer  paid  re-  yigoilll^! 
gard  to  the  sanctity  of  the  oath  which  they  had 
taken,  never  to  lay  down  their  arms  until  they 
had  completely  subdued  the  Messeniajis.     The 
spirdt  of  the  senate  was  soon  diffused  through 
the  oonrniunity ;  and  it  was  determined,  in  thp 
general  assembly  of  the  nation,  to  prepare  foe 
carrying  on  a  more  fierce  war  than  the  enemy 
had    yet  'experienced.      At   the  approach  of 
autumn,  the  season  always  preferred  for  tiie 
predatory  e^^peditions  of  those  early  times,  idl 
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the  Spartans  of  military  age,  as  well  as  the  inhabit^ 
ants  of  the  subordinate  towns  of  Laconia,  known, 
by  the  general  name  of  Lacedaemonians,  were 
Nambner  ready  to  take  the  field.  After  leaving  a  sufficient 
^ces!'  body  of  troops  for  the  internal  safety  of  the 
country,  the  number  that  might  be  spared  abroad 
probably  amounted  to  about  twenty  thousand 
men.  This  powerful  army  was  still  farther  in- 
creased by  the  confluence  of  strangers,  particu- 
larly the  Assinians  and  Dryopians,  who  fled  fromt 
the  cruel  tyranny  of  Argos,  a  republic  no  less 
blameable  than  Sparta,  for  oppressive  severity 
towards  her  weaker  neighbours.  Besides  this 
reinforcement,  the  Spartans  hired  a  considerable 
body  of  archers  from  Crete,  to  oppose  the  horse 
and  hght  infantry  of  the  Messenians.  The  ma- 
nagement of  the  expedition  was  entrusted  to  the 
Spartan  Kings  Theopompus  and  Polydorus ;  the 
former  of  whom  commanded  the  right,  and  the 
latter  the  left  wing,  while  the  central  division 
was  committed  to  the  discretion  and  valour 
of  Euryleon,  who,  .though  born  in  Sparta,, 
descended  from  the  royal  line  of  Theban 
Cadmus. 
Second  Ancient  writers  have  neglected  to  mention  the 

mra?^  scene  of  this  second  engagement,  which  Pausa- 
Oiymp.  nias  has,  with  more  diffusiveness  than  accuracy^ 
A.C.  739.  described,  in  his  historical  journey  through 
Messenia ;  but  it  is  reasonable  to  conjecture, 
from  this  omission,  that  both  the  first  and  second 
battles  happened  near  the  same  place,  on  the 
extensive  plain  which  connects  the  frontiers  o£ 
the  two  kingdoms. 
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The  Messenians  were  inferior,  both  in  num>-  c  H  A  P. 
bers  aH^i  in  discipline,  but  ardent  in  the  cause  ot\ 
every  thing   most    dear    to  them.      Euphaes 
headed  their  left  wing,  which  opposed  the  divi- 
sion of  Theopompus ;  Pytharatus  led  the  right ; 
and  Cleonnis  commanded  the  centre.     Before 
the  signal  was  given  for  charge,  the  commanders 
addressed  their  respective  troops.   Theopomptis, 
with  Laconic  brevity,  "  reminded  the  Spartans 
"  of  their  oath,  and  of  the  glory  which  their  an* 
"  cestors  had  acquired  by  subduing  the  terri- 
"  tones    of  their  neighbours."      Euphaes,   at 
greater  length,  animated  his  soldiers  to  victory, 
by  describing  the  fatal  consequences  of  a  defeat* 
"  Their  lands  and  fortunes  were  not  the  otily 
"objects  of  contention :  they  had  already  ex^ 
"  perienced  the  Spartan  cruelty  in  the  unhappy 
fate  of  Ampheia,  where  all  the  men  of  a  mili^ 
^  tary  age  had  been  put  to  the  sword;  the  wo- 
"  men,  as  well  as  the  children,  with  their  aged 
"  parents,  subjected  to  an  ignominious  servi- 
"  tude ;  their  temples  burnt  or  plundered;  the 
"  cityievelled  with  the  ground,  and  the  country 
"  desolated.  The  calamities  hitherto  confined  to 
"  that  little  district,  would  be  diffused  over  the 
**  whole  of  their  beautiful  territory,  unless  the 
**  active  bravery  of  Messenia  should  now,  by  a 
"  noble  effort  of  patriotism,  overcome  the  num- 
**  bers  and  discipline  of  Sparta.'*     Encouraged 
by  the  ardour  of  their  prince,  the  Messenians 
rather  ran  than  marched  to  the  battle.     As  they 
approached  the  enemy,  they  threatened  them 
with  their  eyes  and  gestures,  reproaching  them 
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with  an  insatiable  avidity  for  wealth  and  power, 
an  unnatural  disregard  to  the  ties  of  blood,  an 
ipipious  indifference  towards  common  paternal 
gods,  and  particularly  for  the  revered  name  of 
Hercules,  the  acknowledged  founder  and  patron 
of  both  kingdoms.  From  words  of  reproach 
they  made  an  easy  transition  to  deeds  of  vidience. 
Fierceness  Many  quitted  their  ranks,  and  assailed  the  eni'* 
nacy  oSe  battled  phalanx  of  the  Spartans.  The  wounded 
comba-  spent  the  last  exertions  ^^  of  their  strength  in 
signal  acts  of  vengeance,  or  employed  their  last 
breath  in  conjuring  their  companions  to  imitate 
the  example  of  their  bravery  j  and  to  maintain^ 
by  an  honourable  death,  the  safety  and  renown 
ik  their  country.  To  the  generous  ardour  c^ 
the  Messenians,  Sparta  opposed  the  assured  u^^ 
trepidity  of  disciplined  valour.  Her  citizens, 
inured  to  the  use  of  arms,  closed  their  ranks,  and 
remained  firm  in  their  respective  posts.  Where 
the  enemy  in  any  part  gave  ^Yay,  they  followed 
them  with  an  undisturbed  progress ;  and  endea- 
voured, by  the  continuance  of  regular  exertion, 
to  overcome  the  desultory  efforts  of  rage,  fury, 
and  despair.^^ 

Such  were  the  principal  differences  in  the  sen*- 
timents  and   conduct  of  two  armies,    both  of 

■^  Agreeably  to  the  melancholy  firmness  of  the  advke  afterwards 
given  by  Tyrtaeus  to  the  Spartans, 

Kox  ris  aTrodjrriffKay  hs'ar*  aKOvricraro, 

TyttTjsLTS,  edit.  G]iifig.  p.  4.  v&r,  5w 
*3  The  mode  of  fighting  ih  that  age  is  fordbly  desdribed  by 
Tyrtseus,  p.  7.  edit.  Glasg.    AW«  t(«  tv  StafAs  tHvtro  tom.  ivc^ar^ewv  . 
&c.  to  the  end  of  the  poem. 
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which  were  alike  animated  by  the  love  of  glory  chap. 
and  the  desire  of  vengeance  j  passions  which  ^' 
they  carried  to  such  a  length,  that  there  was  no 
example,  on  either  side,  of  a  soldier  who  deigned 
to  ask  quarter,  or  who  attempted  to  soothe,  by 
the  promise  of  a/large  ransom,  the  unrelenting 
cruelty  of  the  victors.  Emulation  and  avarice 
conspired  in  despoiling  the  bodies  of  the  slain. 
Amidst  this  barbarous  employment,  which  cus- 
tom only  rendered  honourable,  many  met  with 
an  untimely  fate ;  for,  while  they  stripped  the 
dead  with  the  rashness  of  blind  avidity,  they 
often  exposed  their  own  perscms  to  the  darts  ami 
swords  of  their  enemies ;  and  sometimes  the 
dying,  by  a  fortunate  w^ound,  soothed  the  agonies 
of  the  present  moment,  and  retaliated  their  past 
.  sufferings  on  their  unguarded  despoilers." 

The  kings»  who  had  hitherto  been  satisfied  TheSpw- 
with  leadiii^  th^r  troops  to  actiion,  and  sharing  Messenian 
the  cMnmcm  danger,  longed,  as  the  battle  began  ^^ftJ'^^n- 
to  warm,  to  signali^  their  valour  in  single  com*-  gage  in 
bat.     With  this  design,  Theopompus,  listening  c<^bat: 
only  to  bis  courage,  first  marched  towards  £fu« 
phaes,  who,  seeing  him  approach,  cried  out  to 
his  companions,    "  Does  not  Theopompus  well 
«*  imitate  the  bloody-minded  Polymces  ^\  who, 
"  at  the  bead  of  an  army  of  strangers,  levied  war 
"  g^ainst  his  native  country,  and,  Math  his  own 
"  hand,  slew  a  brother,  by  whom,  at  the  sttme 
*^  instant,  he  himself  was  slain  ?  In  like  naiKner 
*^  does  Theopompus,  with  unnatural  hatrecti  ^er- 

**  Seeabore,  p.  a  6. 
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"  secute  his  kinsmen  of  the  race  of  Hercules  ; 
but  I  trust  he  shall  meet  the  punishment  due 
Prevented  «  to  his  impiety."     At  sight  of  this  interesting 
ardowof  spcctacle,  the  troops  were    inspired  with  new 
2^^       ardour,  and  the  battie  raged  with  redoubled  fury. 
The  chosen  bands,  who  respectively  watched  the 
safety  of  the  contending  princes,  became  insen- 
sible to  personal  danger,  and  only  solicitous  to 
preserve  the  sacred  persons  of  their  kings.     The 
strength  of  Sparta,  at  length,  began  to  yield  to 
the  activity  of  her  rivals.     The  troops  of  Theo- 
pompus  were  broken  and  thrown  into  disorder ; 
and  the  reluctant  prince  was  himself  compelled 
to  retire.     At  the  same  time  the  right  wing  of 
the  Messenians,  having  loift  their  leader  Pytha- 
tatus,  yielded  to  the  exertions  of  Polydorus  and 
his  Spartans :  but  neither  this  general,  nor  King 
Euphaes  thought  proper  to  pursue  the  flying 
enemy.  It  seemed  more  expedient  to  strengthen, 
with  their  victorious  troops,  the  central  divi- 
sions  of  their  respective  armies,    which   still 
continued  to  fight  with  obstinate  valour,  and 
Extraordi-  doubtffll  success.  Night  at  length  put  an  end  to 
orSl**"^   the  engagement,  which  had  proved  hard  and  hu- 
battie.       miliating  to  both  parties  ;  for  next  morning  nei- 
ther offered  to  renew  the  battle,  neither  ventured 
to  erect  a  trophy  of  victory ;  while  both  craved 
a  suspension  of  arms,  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
ring the  dead ;  a  demand  generally  construed  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  defeat. 
Its  remote      Although  the  immediate  effects  of  the  battle 
I^IT^.     were  alike  destructive  to  the  Spartans  and  to  the 

quences.      -im-  » 

Messenians,  its  remote  consequences  were  pecu- 
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liarly  ruinous  to  the  latter.    They  were  less  rich  chap. 
and  less  numerous  than  their  opponents  ;  their      ^^* 
army    could  not  be  recruited   with   the  same 
facility  ;  many  of  their  slaves  were  bribed  into 
the    enemy's    service ;    and  a  pestilential  dis- 
temper,  concurring  with  other  misfortunes,  re- 
duced them  to  the  last  extremity  of  distress^ 
The  Spartans,  meanwhile,  carried  on  their  an* 
nual  incursions  with  more  than  usual  cruelty, 
involving  the  husbandmen,  with  his  labours,  in 
undistinguished  ruin,  and  destroying  by  fire  and 
sword,  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  the  unfor- 
tified cities.     The  miserable  ravages  to  which  TheMes- 
these  cities  were  continually  exposed,  obliged  ghut^Siem- 
the  Messenians  to  abandon  them  and  to  seek  pei^egup 

n  1         1  .  .1  1  .        m  the  for- 

refuge  among  the  almost  inaccessible  mountains  tress 
of  Ithome  ;  a  place  which,  though  situate  near  ^^^"*^ 
the  frontiers  of  Laconia,  afforded  them  the 
securest  retreat  amidst  their  present  calamities, 
being  -strongly  fortified  by  nature,  and  sur- 
rounded  by  a  wall,  which  bid  defiance  to  the 
battering  engines  known  in  that  early  age. 

The  Messenians,  thus  defended  against  ex-  Their  sut 
ternal  assaults,  were  still  exposed  to  the  danger  ^"s* 
of  perishing  by  famine.  The  apprehension  of 
this  new  calamity  gave  additional  poignancy  to 
the  feelings  of  their  unhappy  situation,  and  in- 
creased the  horrors  of  the  pestilence  which  raged 
more  fiercely  than  ever  among  men  cooped  up 
within  a  narrow  fortress.  Under  the  pressure  4jf 
present,  and  the  dread  of  future  evil,  their 
minds  were  favourably  disposed  for  admitting 
the  terrors  of  superstition.     A  messenger  wa^ 
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CHAP,  sent  to  Delphi  to  enquire  by  what  sacrifice  thejr 
^^'      might  appease  the  resentment  of  the  angiy  gods. 
On  his  retui'n  to  Ithom^  he  declared  the  stem 
answei-  of  the  god,  which  demanded  the  innocent 
Prepare  to  blood  of  a  virgin  of  the  royal  race.     The  Mes- 
virgin^of^  scnians  prepared  in  full  assembly  to  obey  tdie 
the  royal    horrid  mandate.     The  lots  were  cast,  and  the 
daughter  of  Lyciscus  was  declared  wmthy  of 
atoning,  by  her  blood,  for  the  sins  of  the  prince 
and   people ;    but  the  father,  who  was  only  & 
distant  branch  erf  the  royal  family,   allcrwed  his 
paternal  affection  to  prevail  over  the  dictates  of 
both    his  patriotism   and    his   piety.      By  hfis 
advice,  Ephebolus,  a  diviner,  opposed  the  sa- 
crifice, asserting  that  the  pretended  ^incess  was 
not  what  i^e  appeared,  but  a  supposititious  child, 
whom  the  artifice  of  the  wife  of  Lyciscirs  had 
who  is       adopted,  to  conceal  her  barrenness.     While  tiie 
^**hCT  fZ"^  remonstrances  of  the  diviner  engaged  the  atten*' 
ther.         tion  of  the  assembly,  Lyciscus  privately  with- 
drew his  daughter;    and,  escaping  unobserved 
through  iJie  gsttes  of  Ithorfie,  sought  protection, 
against  the  cruelty  of  fortune  and  of  his  friends, 
among  the  inveterate  enemies  of  his  country. 
Aristode-        He  had  already  made  considefafele  progress  kk 
votes^hls     ^^^  journey  towards  Sparta,  when  fehe  discovery 
own         of  Iris  departure  threw  the  Meseeniaiis  into  great 

daughter.  *  .  .     .  -  .       ^  _ 

consternation  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  determine  w*hat 
might  have  been  the  effect  of  their  superstitkiHaSs 
terrors,  had  not  Aristodemus,  another  brancfe  o€ 
the^Herculean  stock,  and  not  more  distinguisiied 
by  WHh  than  merit,  voluntarily  offered  to  (tevote 
his  own  cJiikl  for  the  public  safety^.     But  tiris 
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sacrifice  was  likewise  opposed  by  a  youth,  who,  chap. 
passionately  in  love  with  the  intended  victim,  v^^J^w 
cried  out,  that  she  was  his  betrothed  wife,  and  Her  lover 
that  it  belonged  to  her  destined  husband,  not  to  tfisdettgn. 
her  inhuman  father,  to  dispose  of  her  life  and  for- 
tune.    When  his  noisy  clamours  were  little  re^ 
garded  by  the  assembly,  he  had  the  effrontery  to 
assert,,  that  the  daughter  of  Aristodemus  could 
not  answer  the  condition  required  by  the  oracle  f 
that  even  before  the  nuptial  rites  had  been  cele- 
brated, she  had  pitied  the  violence  of  his  passion, 
and  that  now  she  carried  in  her  womb  the  fruit 
of  their  unhappy  loves.     Aristodemus,  hearing 
this  declaration,  was  seized  with  rage  and  indig- 
nation at  the  unmerited  disgrace  thrown  on  his 
family.     **  It  then  appeared,'*  says  an  ancient  ^ 

author  ^%  ".  with  what  ease  destiny  tarnishes  the 
"  feeble  virtues  of  men,  as  the  slime  of  a  river  ' 

"  does  the  shining  ornaments  which  cover  its 
"humid  hied/'  The  angry  father  plunged  his  Sheisrfaia 
dagger  into  the  breast  of  his  unfortunate  daugh-  ^iJer.^"^  ^"" 
ter,  and,  with  horrid  barbarity,  opening  her 
womb  in  the  presence  of  the  amazed  assembly^ 
demanded  justice  on  the  infamous  impostor  who 
had  traduced  her  virtue.  The  Messenians  were 
still  further  irritated  against  the  youth,  in  con^ 
sequence  of  the  opinion  of  Ephebolus,  who 
declared  that  another  victim  must  be  sought  to 
appease  the  anger  of  the  gods,  because  Aristo- 
deimis  had  sacrificed  his  daughter,  not  in  obe- 

^5  Pausatuas,  |>-  232.  This  might  satisfy  the  superstition  of  an-> 
tiquity,  but  it  will  appear,  in  modern  times,  a  poor  excuse  for.  such 
1i  shocking  barbarity. 
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dience  to  the  of  acle,  but  to  gratiiy  the  impetuoui 
passions  of  his  own  ungovernable  soul.  The 
rage  of  the  assembly  would  have  speedily  sent 
the  lover  to  attend  the  shade  of  his  mistress ; 
but  fortunately  he  was  beloved  and  pitied  by 
king  Euphaes,  whose  authority  controuled,  on 
this  occasion,  the  audacious  insolence  of  a  priest, 
and  checked  the  wild  fury  of  the  populace.  The 
king  asserted  that  Apollo  had  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  their  disobedience  :  the  god  demanded 
the  blood  of  a  virgin ;  a  virgin  had  been  slain  ; 
but  neither  did  the  Pythia  determine,  nor  be- 
longed it  to  them  to  enquire,  by  whose  hand,  or 
from  what  motive,  the  victim  should  be  put  to 
death. 
Obrtinate  The  Oracle,  thus  favourably  interpreted  by  the 
thcMes-*^  wisdom  of  the  prince,  not  only  allayed  the 
««o»°«»  frantic  rage,  but  restored  the  fainting  hopes,  of 
the  people.  They  determined  to  defend  their 
capital  to  the  last  extremity  ;  and  this  generous 
resolution,  which  they  maintained  inviolate  dur- 
ing the  course  of  several  years,  was  justified  by 
obstinate  exertions  of  valour, 
who  pro-  The  spirited  and  persevering  efforts  of  the 
^^  fiSm'  Messenians,  as  well  as  the  proud  tyranny  of 
Argos  and  Sparta,  tended  to  procure  to  the  weaker  state 
several  useful  alliances  among  the  neighbouring^ 
republics.  Of  all  the  communities  inhabiting 
the  Peloponnesus,  the  Corinthians  alone,  as  a 
maritime  and  commercial  people,  entertained 
little  jealousy  of  the  Spartans;  while  the  Argives 
and  Arcadians,  from  proximity  of  situation^  as 
well  as  interference  of  interest  and  ambition. 
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held  the  disciples  of  Lycurgus  in  peculiar  detest-  chap. 
dtion.  By  the  assistance  of  these  powerful  y^^^ 
allies,  the  Messenians  gained  considerable  ad- 
vantage in  two  general  engagements ;  in  the 
former  of  which  their  king  Euphaes,  betrayed 
by  the  ardour  of  success  into  an  unequal  com- 
bat, was  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  slain  in 
the  action.  The  valour  of  Aristodemus  was 
callied  by  the  voice  of  the  people  to  fill  the  va- 
cant throne ;  and  his  conduct  in  war  justified  the 
high  opinion  entertained  of  him  by  his  country- 
men. For  five  years  he  baffled  the  aspiring 
hopes  of  the  Spartans ;  defeated  them  in  several 
desultory  rencounters ;  and,  in  a  pitched  battle, 
fought  near  the  walls  of  Ithome,  overcame  the 
principal  strength  of  their  republic,  assisted  by 
that  of  the  Corinthians. 

This  victory,  though  obtained  by  stratagem 
rather  than  by  superiority  of  courage  or  disci- 
pline, threw  the  Spartan  senate  into  the  greatest 
perplexity,  and  deprived  them  of  the  expectation 
of  putting  a  speedy,  or  even  a  fortunate  end  to 
the  war.     In  their  distress  they  had  recourse  to 
the  same  oracle  which  had  relieved  the  affliction 
of  the  Messenians.     As  the  policy  of  the, god  ithome  ae 
seldom  sent  away  in  ill  humour  the  votaries  of  Jen^*]!^*!*^ 
his  shrine,  the  destruction  of  Ithom6  was  an-,  oiymp. 
uounced  with  prophetic  obscurity.     The  Spar-  A.C.V24. 
tans,  with  revived  hopes,  again  took  the  field ; 
and  their  new  ardour  was  successful  in  several 
skirmishes  with  the  Messenians,  who,  harassed 
by  an  open,  were  still  more  fatally  oppressed  by 
a  secret  foe.    The  people  were  again  seized  with 
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CHAP,  superstitious  terrors.  Dreams,  visions,  and 
^  J^^\  J  other  prodigies,  confirmed  the  melancholy  pre- 
diction of  Apollo.  The  impatient  temper  oi 
Aristodemus  made  him  withdraw,  by  a  voluntaiy 
death,  from  the  evils  which  threatened  his  coun- 
try. The  other  leaders  of  greatest  renown  had 
perished  in  the  field.  Ithom6,  deprived  of  its 
principal  support,  and  invested  more  closely 
than  before,  was  compelled,  after  a  siege  of  five 
montlis,  to  submit  to  the  slow  but  irresistible 
impressions  of  famine.  Such  of  its  inhabitants 
as  were  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  hospitality  in 
Sicyon,  Argos,  or  Arcadia,  travelled  witih  ail 
possible  expedition  into  those  countries.  The 
sacred  families,  who  were  attached  to  the  mi- 
nistry of  Ceres,  sought  a  secure  refuge  among 
the  venerable  priests  of  Eleusis,  in  Attica.  The 
greater  part  of  the  people  dispersed  themselves 
through  the  interior  towns  and  villages,  endea« 
vouring,  in  the  obscurity  of  their  ancient  habit* 
ations,  to  elude  the  industrious  search  of  an 
unrelenting  enemy.^^ 
Conse-  The  Lacedaemonijuis  having  thus  obtained  pos- 

auencesof  gessiou  of  the  Messeuian  capital,  displayed  signal 
Messenian  gratitude  to  their  gods,  fidelity  to  their  allies,  and 
^^'  cruelty  to  their  enemies.  Ithome  was  demolished 

to  the  foundation.  Of  its  spoils,  tliree  tripods 
were  consecrated  to  Amyclean  Apollo.  The 
first  was  adorned  with  the  image  of  Venus,  the 
second  with  that  of  Diana,  and  the  third  with 
the  figures  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine.    To  the  As- 

*^  Paugan.  Messen.  &  Strabo,  1.  viU. 
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sinians,  who  had  assisted  therii  with  peculiar  chap. 
alacrity  in  the  war,  the  Spartans  gave  that  beau-  y  ,-]^^  ^ ' 
tiful  portion  of  the  Messenian  coast,  which  as- 
sumed, and  long  retained,  the  name  of  its  new 
inhabitants.  They  rewarded  the  good  intentions 
of  the  Messenian  Androcles,  who,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  had  discovered  his  par- 
tiality  for  Sparta,  by  bestowing  on  his  descendants 
the  fertile  district  Hyamia.  The  rest  of  the 
Messenian  nation  were  treated  with  all  the  rigour 
of  Spartan  policy.  They  were  obliged  to  take 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  their  proud  victors,  to 
present  them  every  year  with  half  the  produce 
of  their  soil,  and,  under  pain  of  the  severest 
punishment,  to  appear  in  mourning  habits  at 
the  funerals  of  the  Spartan  kings  and  magis- 
trates.*^ 

After  the  close  of  the  first  Messenian  war,  state  of 
Greece  appears,  for  several  years,  to  have  en-  ^arurae! 
joyed  an  unusual  degree  of  tranquillity.    .Peace  ..  u 

promoted  population  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Pe- 
loponnesus continued  to  diffuse  their  numerous 
colonies  over  the  islands  of  Sicily  and  Corcyra,  as 
well  as  over  the  southern  division  of  Italy,  after- 
wards known  by  the  name  of  Magna  Graecia.**^ 
In  this  delicious  country  two  considerable  esta- 

»7  Pausan.  ibid. 

*'  This  name,  as  will  be  proved  hereafter,  denoted  the  Greek 
settlements,  both  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  The  colonies  there  became, 
in  progress  of  time,  perhaps  more  considerable  than  the  mother- 
country.  Their  proceedings  will  be  fully  related  in  the  following 
work ;  but  not  until  their  transactions  enter  into  the  general  system 
of  Grecian  politics. 

VOL.  I.  N 
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CHAP.  bli$hments  were  formed  about  the  same  time, 
vJJ;^  the  one  at  Rhegium,  the  other  at  Tarentum, 
Rhegium,  situate  on  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  continent,  soon  acquired  the  ascendant  over 
the  neighbouring  cities :  ai)d  Tarentum  having 
become  the  most  powerful  community  on  the 
eastern  coast,  had  the  honour  of  giving  name  to 
the  spacious  bay,  which  penetrates  so  deeply  into 
Italy,  that  it  sJmost  unites  the  Tu^an  and  the 
Ionian  seas^ 

The  particular  causes  which  occasioned,  or 
the  various  consequences  which  attended,  .those 
several  migrations,  are  not  related  in  ancient  his- 
tory ;  the  Lacedsraionian  establishment  at  Ta- 
rentum was  alone  marked  by  such  circumstances 
as  have  merited,  on  account  of  their  singularity, 
to  be  handed  down  to  succeeding  ages. 
Hie  l4Mee-  During  the  second  expedition  ^*  of  the  Spartans 
ttur^d  ^^"^^^  Messenia,  the  army,  consisting  of  the 
TMwtum  greater  part  of  the  citizens  who  had  attained  the 
military  age,  bound  themselves  by  oath  not  to  re- 
turn home  till  they  had  subdued  their  enemies. 
This  engagement  detained  them  several  yeai;^  in 
the  field,  during  which  period,  Sparta,  inhabited 
only  by  women,  children,  and  helpless  old  men, 
produced  no  succeeding  generation  to  support 
the  future  glories  of  the  republic.  Sensible  of 
this  inconvenience,  which,  in  a  warlike  and  am- 
bitious state,  surrounded  by  warlike  and  axnbi- 

*»  They  liad  taken  die  same  oath  in  the  first  expedition :  but  it 
appears  from  Fauttonis  that  they  did  not  observe  it.  The  senators 
-upbraided  the  youth  with  cowardice  and  contempt  of  their  oatfa» 
^itU^aif  KM  T«  opK^  vwtpo^ituf,     Pausan.  p.  228. 
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tious  rivals,  might  have  been  productive  of  the  c  H  A^P. 
most  dangerous  consequences,  the  >aenate  re-  y  ^^'^ , 
called  such  young  men  as,  having  left  their 
country  before  they  had  attained  the  military  age, 
were  not  under  any  obligation  to  keep  the  field ; 
and  enj  oined  them  to  associate  promiscuously  with 
the  married  women,  that  the  city  might  thus  be 
preserved  from  decay  and  desolation.  The  chil- 
dren bom  of  these  useful,  though  irregular  con- 
nections, were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Par- 
thenias;  probably  denoting  the  condition  of  their 
mothers.**  They  had  no  certain  father;  nor 
were  they  entitled,  though  citizens  of  Sparta,  to 
any  private  inheritance.  These  circumstances 
kept  theni  a  distinct  body,  the  members  of  which 
were  attached  by  the  strictest  friendship  to  each 
other,  alid  hostile  to  the  rest  of  the  community. 

This   dangerous,  disposition  was  still  farther  Conspira- 
increased  by  the  imprudent  behaviour  of  the  p^rthenL 
Spartans^  who,  on  their  return  from  the  conquest  and  H©< 
of  Messefnia,  treated  tlie  Partheniae  with  scorn 
and  contumely.     The  young  men  could  endure 
poverty  and  misfortune,   but  could  not  brook 
disgrace!.      Their  unhappy  situation,    and  the 
iihpatience  with  which  they  submitted  to  it,  na- 
turally connected  them  with  the  Helots,  those 
miserable   slaves  whose  just  indignation  ever 
prompted  them  to  revolt  from  the  cruel  tyranny 
of  their  masters.     A  conspiracy  was  formed  ;  the 

**  no^cFUtf.    Filius  natus  ex  ea,  quse  quum  duceretnr,  rirgo 
Ron  erat.   Conf.  Abi9Tot.  Polit.  1.  v.  c.  7.  et  Epigram,  apud  PoUuc. 

N  2 
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day,  pkce,  and  signal  were  determined,  upon 
which  the  Partheniae  and  Helots,  armed  with 
concealed  daggers,  and  with  the  most  hostile 
fury,  should  retaliate,  in  the  public  assembly, 
their  past  sufferings  and  insults,  on  the  unsuspect- 
ing superiority  of  the  proud  lords  of  Sparta. 
The  time  approached,  and  the  design  was  ripe 
for  execution,  when  the  president  of  the  assem- 
bly ordered  the  cryer  to  proclaim.  That  none 
present  should  throw  up  his  cap  (for  that  had 
been  the  signal  appointed  by  the  conspirators)  j 
and  thus  clearly  intimated  that  the  plot  had  been 
discovered,  and  that  the  Spartans  were  prepared 
to  meet  and  to  overcome  the  dangerous  treachery 
of  their  dependants.  We  are  not  informed  of 
the  punishment  inflicted  on  the  Helots,  orwhe- 
tlier,  as  the  conspiracy  had  been  laid  open  by  one 
of  their  number,  the  merit  of  an  individual  was 
allowed  to  atone  for  the  guilt  of  the  class.  The 
Partheniae,  however,  were  treated  witli  a  re- 
markable degree  of  lenity,  suggested  probably 
by  the  fears,  rather  than  by  the  humanity  of 
l^arta.^^  They  were  not  only  allowed  to  escape 
unpunished  from  their  native  country,  but  fur- 
nished with  every  thing  necessary  for  undertak- 
ing a  successfiil  expedition  against  the  neigh- 
bouring coasts ;  and  thus  enabled  to  establish 
themselves,  under  their  leader  Phalantus, 
in  thfe  delightful  recesses  of  the  Tarentine 
gulph.'^ 

»»  Ephor.  apud  Stfab.  1.  vi.  ««  Pausan.  Phoc 
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The  Spartans,  when  delivered  from  the  dan- 
ger of  this  formidable  conspiracy,  enjoyed, 
above  thirty  years,  domestic  as  well  as  public  The  Me»- 
peace,  until  again  disturbed  by  the  revolt  of  the  pr^^^e  to 
Messenians.  The  dishonourable  conditions  im-  ^^o^^ 
posed  on  that  people;  the  toilsome  labours  to  xxfe. 4. 
which  most  of  them  were  necessarily  con-  ^'^•^®^* 
demned,  in  order  to  produce  the  expected  trr-  , 
bute ;  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  augmented 
by  industry,  and  augmenting  in  its  turn  the 
populousness  of  the  country ;  all  these  causes 
conspired  to  sharpen  their  resentnlent,  to  em- 
bitter their  hostility,  and  to  determine  them  at 
every  hazard  to  expose  their  fortune  to  the  de- 
cision  of  the  sword.  The  negligence  of  Sparta 
favoured  the  progress  of  rebellion.  While  she 
degraded  the  Messenians  by  the  most  humiliat- 
ing marks  of  servitude,  she  allowed  them,  how- 
ever, to  rebuild  their  cities,  to  assemble  in  the 
public  places,  and  to  communicate  to  each  other 
their  mutual  grievances  and  complaints.  To  re- 
ward the  services  of  Androcles,  the  Messenian 
king,  she  had  bestowed  on  his  family  the  rich 
province  of  Hyamia;  but  the  descendants  of  that 
prince,  preferring  the  duties  of  patriotism  to  the 
dictates  of  gratitude,  countenanced  and  encou- 
raged  the  warlike  dispositions  of  his  countrymen. 
The  young  men  of  Andania  longed  to  take  up 
arms.  They  were  headed  by  Aristomenes,  a 
youth  descended  from  the  ancient  line  of  Mes- 
senian kings,  adorned  with  the  most  extraor- 
dinary qualities  of  mind  and  body,  and  whose 
exploits,  if,  instead  of  being  sung  by  Rhianus, 
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CHAP,  and  related  by  Pausanias,   they  had  been  de- 
^    ^y*    .  .scribed  by  Xenophon,  or  celebrated  by  Homer, 
would  place  him  in  the  first  rank  of  Grecian 
heroes. 
Obtain  as-      In  entering  upon  this  memorable  war,  the 
from"the     Messeuians  consulted  the  dictates  of  prudence, 
A«ivc8      at  the  same  time  that  they  obeyed  the  calls  of 
dians.  ^'  auimosity  and  ambition.      Before   discovering 
their  intention  to  take  arms,  they  dispatched 
messengers  to  the  Arcadians  and  Argives,  inti- 
mating their  inclination  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
Sparta,    provided  they  could   depend  on  the 
hearty  assistance  of  their  ancient  allies.     The 
Argives  and  Arcadians  were  naturally  enemies  to 
their  warlike  and  ambitious  neighbours  ;  and  at 
this  particular  juncture,  the  enmity  of  the  former 
towards- Sparta,  was,  by  recent  injuries,  kindled 
into  resentment.    Both  nations  confirmed,  by  the 
most  flattering  promises,  the  resolution  of  the 
Messenians,  who,  with  uncommon  unanimity  and 
concert,  sought  deliverance  from  the  oppressive 
severity  of  their  tyrants. 
The  battle      Th®  ^rst  engagement  was  fought  at  Derae,  a 
of  Derae.    village  of  Messenia.    The  soldiers,  on  both  sides, 
behaved  with  equal  bravery;  the  victory  was 
Bravery      doubtful ;  but  Aristqmeues,  the  Messenian,.  ac- 
ratioTor  quired  unrivalled  glory  arid  renown.  Onthe^eld 
Aristo-      of  battle  he  was  3aluted  King  by  the  admiring 
™enes.       gratitude  of  his  countrymen.    He  declined,  how- 
ever, the  dangerous  honours  of  royalty^  dj^claring 
himself  satisfied  with  the  appellation  of  General, 
which,  in  that  age,  implied  a  superiority  i^i  m?Mr- 
tial  exercises,  as  well  as  in  the  knowledge  ipf  .vi^. 
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and  in  the  experience  of  command.  The  Mes- 
senian  excelled  in  all  these,  and  possessed,  be- 
sides, a  degree  of  military  enthusiasm,  which,  as 
it  was  employed  to  retrieve  the  desperate  af&irs 
of  his  country,  deserves  to  be  for  ever  remem- 
bered and  admired.  Sensible  how  much  de- 
pended on  the  auspicious  beginning  of  the  war, 
he  immediately  marched  to  Sparta ;  entered  the 
city,  which  was  neither  walled  nor  lighted,  dur- 
ing night ;  and  suspended  in  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva a  buckler,  inscribed  with  his  name,  as  a 
monument  of  his  success  against  the  enemy,  and 
an  offering  to  procure  the  good-will  of  that  war- 
like goddess. 

The  hardiness  of  this  exploit  was  rivalled  by  The  sin- 
the  singular  intrepidity  of  his  companions  Pan-  5^^' 
oitnus  and  Gonippus.     While  the  Lacedaemo-  P^^inui 
nians  celebrated  in  their  camp  the  festival  of  nippuB. 
their  heroes  Castor*  and  Pollux,  the  two  youths  of 
Andania,  mounted  on  fiery  steeds,  with  lances  in 
their  hands,  and  a  purple  mantle  flowing  over 
their  white  vestments,  presented  themselves  in  ^ 

the  midst  of  the  joyous  assembly.  The  supersti- 
tious crowd,  dissolved  in  mirth  and  wine,  ima- 
gined that  their  heavenlyprotectors  had  appeared 
in  a  human  form,  in  order  to  grace  the  festival 
established  in  their  honour.^  As  they  approached 
unarmed,  to  pay  their  obeisance  to  the  divine 
brothers  of  Hejen^  the  young  Messenians  couched 

^  Fbusaniasy  p.  966,  However  surpriBing  this  credulity  may 
appear  in  the  present  age,  it  is  attested  by  the  most  unquestionable 
evidence.  Striking  instances  of  it  will  occur  in  the  later  periods  of 
the  Greek  history,  in  which  the  appearance  of  gods  and  heroes  is  t^ 
familiar  an  object  as  that  of  popish  saints  in  the  Spanish  History  of 
Mariana. 
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CHAP,   their  spears,  attacked  the  multitude  with  irresist- 
V    _  '    .  ible  fury,  slew  them  with  their  weapons,  or  trod 
them  down  with  their  horses,  and,  before  the 
assembly  recovered  from  its  sui'prise  and  con- 
sternation, set  out  in  triumph  on  their  return  to 
Andania. 
The  Spar-       Tlicse  exploits,  aud  others  of  a  similar  kind, 
alarmed      which  are  not  particularly  recorded,  were  sufficient 
have  re-     to  alarm  the  fears  of  the  Spartans,  and  to  make 

course  to  

the  oracle,  them  Seek  the  advice  of  Apollo.     The  oracle, 
xxfv"  2*      when  consulted  by  what  means  they  might  change 
A.  c.  62  J.  the  success  of  the  war,  ordered  them  to  demand  a 
general  from  Athens;  a  response  highly  mortify- 
ing to  the  high  Spartan  spirit,  as  their  own  kings, 
descended  from  Hercules,  were  the  constitutional 
commanders  of  their  armies.  In  compliance,  how- 
ever, with  the  mandate  of  the  god,  the  haughtiness 
of  Sparta  was  obliged  to  make  a  request  which  the 
jealousy  of  Athens  durst  not  venture  to  refuse. 
The  Athe-  The  Athenians,  when  informed  of  the  oracle,  im- 
theba  Tyr^  mediately  dispatched  to  Sparta,  Tyrtaeus,  a  man 
tffius,  the    who,   like  every  Athenian  citizen,  had  indeed 
borne  arms,  but  who  had  never  been  distinguished 
by  any  rank   in   the  army.      He   was   chiefly 
known  to  his  fellow-citizens  as  a  poet ;  a  cha- 
racter in  which  he  has  been  justly  admired  by 
succeeding  ages.^     Among  the  Spartans^  how- 

*4  Insignis  Homerus, 

Tyrtaeusque  mares  animos  in  martia  bella, 
Versibus  exacuit.  Hob. 

Three  poems  of  Tyrtaeus,  containing  the  praise  of  valour,  are  pre- 
served iu  Stobaeus ;  a  fourth,  on  the  same  subject,  in  the  only  ora- 
tion now  remaining  of  Lycurgus  the  Athenian  orator,  the  friend  and 
rival  of  Demosthenes.  A  few  detached  couplets  may  also  be  read  in 
Strabo  and  Pausanias. 
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ever,  he  was  regarded  as  the  sacred  messenger  of 
the  divinity ;  and  his  verses  were  supposed  to 
convey  the  instructions  and  sentiments  inspired 
by  his  heavenly  protector. 

The  heroic  valour  of  Aristomenes  long  conti-  Success  of 
nued  to  prevail  against  the  force  of  the  oracle,  as  n^an^^n!' 
well  as  against  aU  the  other  enemies  of  Messenia.  der  their 
He  defeated  the  Spartans  in  three  successive  en-  Ansto- 
gagements,  the  circumstances  of  which  are  so  ™®"®^- 
similar,  that  they  have    frequently  been    con- 
founded with  each  other.     They  were  all  fought 
in  the  plain  of  Stenyclara,  and  the  most  remark- 
able at  a  place  called  the  Boar's  Monument,  from 
a  tradition  that  Hercules  had  anciently  sacrificed     . 
there   an  animal  of  that  species.      The  Mes- 
senians  were  reinforced  by  the  assistance  of  their 
allies  of  Elis  and  Sicyon,  as  well  as  of  Argos  and, 
Arcadia.     The  Spartans  were  followed  by  the 
Corinthians,  their  ancient  confederates,  and  by 
the  citizens  of  Leprea,  who  chose  to  seek  the  pro- 
tection of  Sparta,  rather  than  submit  to  the  go- 
vernment  of  Elis.      The  combined  army  was 
commanded  by   Anaxander  the  Spartan   King, 
whose  influence,  however,  was  rivalled  by  the 
authority  of  Hecataeus  the  diviner,  and  of  Tyr- 
taeus  the  poet.     The  Messenians  had  not  a  poet 
worthy  of  being  opposed  to  Tyrtaeus ;  but  the 
predictions  of  their  diviner  Theocles  were  able, 
on  some  occasions,  to  promote  or  to  restrain  the 
ardour  of  Aristomenes  himself. 

The  success  of  the  engagement  was  chiefly 
owing  to  the  spirited  exertion  of  the  Messenian 
general.    At  the  head  of  a  small  band  of  chosen* 
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companions,  he  charged  the  principal  division  df 
the  Spartan  army,  commanded  by  the  King  in 
person.  The  resistance  was  obstinate,  and  lasted 
for  several  hours.  When  the  Spartans  began  to 
give  way,  Aristomenes  ordered  a  new  body  of 
troops  to  complete  his  success,  to  rout  and 
pursue  the  enemy.  ,  He,  with  his  little  but  deter- 
mined  band,  attacked  a  second  division  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  which  still  continued  firm  in  its 
post.  Having  compelled  this  also  to  retreat,  he, 
with  amazing  rapidity,  turhed  the  valour  of  his 
troops  against  a  thirds  and  then  against  a  fourth 
brigade  ^,  both  of  which  giving  ground,  the 
whole  army  was  put  to  flight,  and  pursued  with 
great  slaughter.  The  merit  of  these  achieve- 
ments was,  on  the  return  of  Aristomenes,  cele- 
brated with  great  pomp  at  Andania.  The  men 
received  their  favourite  hero  with  joyous  accla- 
mations ;  and  the  women,  strowing  his  way  with 
flowfers,  sung  in  his  ptsise  a  stanza  that  has 
reached  modem  times,  expressing,  with  elegant 
simplicity,  the  glorious  victory  obtained  over  the 
Lacedaemonians.      - 

The  tribute  of  just  applause  paid  to  the  virtues 
of  Aristomenes  inspired  bim  with  a  generous 
ambition  to  deserve  the  sineerest  gratitude  of  his 
countrymefi.  With  unriemitting  activity  he  con- 
tinued, wi£h  his  Mttle'bahd  of  faithful  adherents, 

«  Pausanias  acknowledges  that  the  exploits  of  Aristomenes,  in 
this  engagement,  almost  exceed  belief,  tausan.  Messen.  There 
is  a  remarkable  coincidence  in  the  character  and  achievements,  as 
well  as  in  the  situation,  of  Aristomenes,  and  those  crfthe  celebrated 
Scottish  patriot  Wallace.    Vid.  Buchan.  Hist.  Scot.  1.  viii.  passim. 
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to  over-run  the  hostile  territory,  to  destroy  the  c  HA  P. 
defenceless  villages,  and  f o  carry  the  inhabitants  v^-v-— ' 
into  servitude.  The  towns  ofPharae,  Carya,  and 
Egila,  successively  experienced  the  fatal*  effects 
of  his  ravages.    In  the  first,  he  found  a  consider- 
able booty,  in  money  and  commodities ;  in  the 
second,  he  found  a  booty  still  more  precious,  the 
daughters  of  the  principal  inhabitants  dancing 
in  the  chorus  of  Diana,  whom  he  honourably, 
protected  against  the  licentious  violence  of  his 
followers,  and  restored,  uninjured,  for  the  ran- 
som offered  by  their  parents.     In  the  assault  of 
Egila,  Aristomenes   met  with   an    unexpected 
check  from  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Spartan  ma- 
trons, who  were  offering  sacrifice  to  Ceres  in  a 
neighbouring  temple,  long  held  in  peculiar-ve- 
neration.    As  soon  as  they  perceived  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy,  the  women,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  had  been 
trained  to  all  the  manly  exercises  of  the  other 
sex,  issued  forth  from  the  temple,  and  assaiUng 
the  Messenians  with  .  knives,  hatchets,  burning 
torches,  and  the  other  ipstruments  of  sacrifice, 
threw  them  into  disorder,  wounded  several  of 
the  scddiers,  and  seized  the  person  of  their  com- 
mander.   Next  dayi  however,  Aristomenes  was 
delivered    from   captivity,   through    the  good 
offices  of  Archidamea,  priestess  of  Ceres,  whose 
susceptible  heart  h^.  long  admired  and  loved 
the  ment  and  renown  of , the  bjave  Messenian. 

The  aiixazing    success. ''of  the    Messenians,  TheSpar- 
which,  in  tfiie  course  of  three  years,  had  been  Jj^^by 
interrupted  only  by  this. inconsiderable  incident,  Tyrtaus. 
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disposed  the  Spartan  kings  to  abandon  the  war, 
and  to  allow  their  enemies  to  enjoy  the  honour 
and  advantages  which  they  had  so  bravely  • 
earned.  This  resolution  was  approved  by  the 
senate  and  assembly.  The  allies  of  Sparta 
readily  adopted  the  same  opinion.  Tyrtseus 
alone  opposed  the  disgraceful  measure,  with  all 
the  force  of  hrs  authority.  The  sacred  character 
of  the  bard,  with-  the  divine  influence  of  his 
poetry,  prevailed ;  and  the  Spartans  again  en- 
tered Messenia  with  an  army,  as  numerous  and 
powerful  as  any  that  they  had  before  coDected. 
But  at  sight  of  the  Messenian  troops,  headed  by 
Aristomenes,  they  were  thrown  into  new  con- 
sternation. The  dreaded  prowess  of  their  he- 
roic antagonist,  which  they  had  so  often  and  so 
fatally  experienced,  continually  presented  itself 
to  their  minds ;  and  the  inspired  arts  of  Tyrtaeus 
were  again  necessary  to  resist  the  increasing 
panic.  A  second  time  he  revived-  their  drooping 
courage,  while  attesting  the  glory  of  ancient 
warriors,  he  expatiated  on  the  magnanimity  of 
despising  fortune^-  the  praise  and  honours  of 
valour,  the  joys  and  rewards  of  victory.^  These 
sentiments,  dictated  by  the  true  spirit  of  hero- 
ism, fired  their  minds  with  martial  ardour.  Dis- 
regarding the  sweets  of  life,  they  longed  for  an 
honourable  death.  One  consideration  only  (such 
was  the  superstition  of  ancient  times)  damped 
the  generous  warmth  that  animated  their  souls. 
In  an  engagement,  which  there  was  every  reason 
to   believe  would   be   fought    with    the   most 

26  Tyrtseus,  p.  2  and  5.  edit.  Gkisg, 
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obstinate  valour  on  both  sides,  what  crowds  of  chap. 
warriors  must  fall,  whose  bodies,  heaped  together  v  ,^^\  j 
in  horrid  confusion,  could  not  be  recognized  by 
their  friends,  or  obtain,  with  due  solemnity, 
the  sacred  rites  of  funeral !  This  melancholy 
thought,  which  chilled  the  boldest  heart  with 
religious  horror,  might  have  formed  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle  to  their  success,  had  not 
their  terrors  been  removed  by  the  prudent  mis- 
sionary of  Apollo.  By  the  advice  of  Tyrtaeus, 
each  soldier  tied  a  token,  inscribed  with  his 
name  and  designation,  round  his  right  arm,  by 
means  of  which  his  body,  however  disfigured^^, 
might  be  known  to  his  friends  and  kindred. 
Thus  fortified  against  the  only  illusion  that 
could  alarm  the  minds  of  men  who  preferred 
death  to  a  defeat,  they  rushed  forward  to  attack 
their  dreaded,  and  hitherto  victorious,  foes. 

The  Messenian   general  had  drawn  up  his  The  battle 
forces  at  a  place  called  the  Great  Ditch,  from  ?f ''^^ 

xrenches* 

which  this  engagement  has  been  called  the 
battle  of  the  Trenches.^®  The  national  strength 
was  reinforced  by  a  considerable  body  of  Ar- 
cadian troops,  commanded  by  their  King  Aris- 
tocrates,  to  whose  treachery,  as  much  as  to  their 
own  valour,  the  Spartans  were  indebted  for  the 
victory. 

The  Spartans,  though  possessed  of  little  pri-  Treachery 
vate  wealth,  had  a  considerable  public  treasure,  o^Aristo- 

crates 

with  which  they  early  began  to  bribe  those  whom  leader  of 
they  despaired  to  conquer.     With  this,  perhaps,  j^ant*^^^" 

^7  Confusa  corporum  lineamenta.    Justin. 
38  polybius,  1.  iv.   Strabo,  I,  viii. 
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CHAP,  on  mafiy  former  occasions,  they  had  tempted  the 
.  ^y* . .  avarice  of  Aristocrates,  who,  ftom  want  of  op- 
portunity rather  than  of  inclination  to  betray^ 
had^  hitherto  maintained  his  fidelity  inviolate. 
But  when  he  perceived  the  unusual  ardour  which 
animated  the  enemy;  and  reflected,  that  if, 
without  his  concurrence,  victory  should  declare 
itself  on  tlieir  side,  he  might  for  ever  be  de- 
prived of  an  occasion  to  earn  the  wages  of  his 
intended  iniquity,  he  determined  to  abandon  his 
ancient  allies,  and  to  ensure  success  to  the 
Lacedaemonians.  In  sight  of  the  two  armies  he 
explained  and  exaggerated  to  his  troops  the 
advantageous  position  of  the  Spartans ;  the  diffi- 
culty of  a  retreat,  in  case  they  themselves  were 
obliged  to  give  ground;  and  the  inauspicious 
omens  which  threatened  destruction  to  Messene. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  ruin  ready  to  overtake  their 
allies,  he  commanded  his  men  to  be  prepared  to 
follow  him  on  the  first  signal  for  action.  Whea 
the  charge  was  sounded,  and  the  Messenians 
were  preparing  to  resist  the  fierce  onset  of  the 
enemy,  Aristocrates  led  off  his  Arcadians ;  and, 
to  make  his  defection  more  apparent,  crossed 
The  Mi».  *^®  whole  Messenian  army.  The  Messenians, 
senians       coufounded  with  a  treachery  so  bold  and  mani- 

defeated.      /•  ,  /»  ,  ,  ,. 

test,  almost  forgot  that  they  were  contending 
against  the  Spartans.  Many  forsook  their  ranks, 
and  ran  after  the  Arcadians,  now  conjuring 
them  to  return  to  their  duty,  and  now  reproach- 
ing them  with  their  perfidious  ingratitude.  Their 
entreaties  and  insults  were  alike  vain  ;  their  army 
was  surrounded  almost  on  every  side  j  the  little 
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band  of  Aristomenes  alone,  with  pertinacious  chap. 
valour,  resisting  the  efforts,  and  breaking  ,  ^^'  * 
through  the  embattled  squadrons,  of  the  enemy. 
Their  example  encouraged  others  of  their  coun- 
trj^men  to  effect  an  escape  by  equal  bravery ; 
but,  in  attempting  this  dangerous  measure,  the 
greater  part  of  the  soldiers  perished,  as  well  as 
the -generals  Androcles,  Phintas,  and  Phanas, 
persons  descended  from  the  ancient  stock  of 
Messenian  nobility,  and  who,  next  to  Aristo- 
menes, formed  the  principal  ornament  and  de- 
fence of  their  declining  country. 

Among  the  republics  of  ancient  Sreece,  the  Magnani. 
fate  of  a  nation  often  depended  on  the  event  of  Arist^^ 
a  battle.    The  contention  was  not  between  mer-  menw: 
cenary  troops,  who  regarded  war  as  a  trade, 
which  they  carried    on  merely  from  interest, 
without  emulation  or  resentment.     The  citizens 
of  free  communities  fought  for  their  liberties  and 
fortunes,  their  wives  aud  children,  and  for  every 
object  held  dear  or  valuable  among  men.     In 
such  a  struggle  they  exerted  the  utmost  efforts  of 
their  animosity  as  well  as  of  their  strength ;  nor 
did  the  conflict  cease,  till  the  one  party  had  re- 
duced the  other  to  extremity.    It  was  not  extra-' 
ordinary,  therefore,  that  after  the  bloody  battle 
of  the  Trenches,  the  Messenians  should  be  un- 
able to  keep  the  field.     Aristomenes,  however, 
determined,  while  he  preserved  life,  to  maintain 
independence.     With  this  view  he  collected  the 
miserable  remains  of  his  unfortunate  troops ;  . 
assembled  the  scattered  inhabitants  (^  the  open 
country  j  abandoned  the .  cities  and  villages  on 
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CHAP,  the  plain  to  the  mercy  of  the  victors ;  and  seized, 
V  J^',  7  with  his  Uttle  army,  the  strong  fortress  of  Eira, 
he  throws  situate  among  the  mountains  which  run  along 
to"the  for"  the  Southern  shore  of  Messenia,  defended  on  the 
Eh-a.^^      north  by  the  river  Neda,  and  open  only  on  the 
south'  towards  the  harbours  of  Pylus  and  Me- 
thone,  which  offered  it  a  plentiful  supply  of  corn> 
fish,  and  other  necessary  provisions. 
A  c  680        ^^  *^^^^  situation  the  gallant  Messenian  resisted, 
—671.       for  eleven  years,  the  efforts  of  the  Spartans,  who 
endeavoured,  with  unremitting  industry,  to  gain 
possession  of  the  fortress.     Nor  was  he  satisfied 
with  defending  the  place  :  on.  various  occasions 
he  made  vigorous  and  successful  sallies  against 
the  besiegers.     With  a  body  of  three  hundred 
Messenians,  of  tried  valour  and  fidelity,  he,  at 
ravagesthe  different  times,  over-ran  the  Spartan  territories, 
fenit*ri  s-  ^^^  plundered  such  cities  as  were  either  weakly 
'  garrisoned  or  negligently  defended.    In  order  to 
put  a  stop  to  incursions  equally  dishonourable  and 
destructive,  the  Spartans  ordered  their  frontier 
to  be  laid  waste,  and  thus  rendered  incapable  of 
affording  subsistence  to  the  enemy.     But  they 
themselves  were   the   first   to    feel  the  incon- 
veniency  of  this  measure.     As  the  lands  towards 
that  frontier  were   the  most  fertile  in -the  pro- 
vince, and  the  crops  in  other  parts  had  failed 
through  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  the  Spar- 
tans were  threatened  with  all  the  calamities  of 
famine ;  to  which  the  proprietors  of  the  wasted 
grounds,  deprived  of  their  harvests  by  a  rigorous 
injunction  of  the  state,  were  prepared  to  add  the 
horrors  of  a  sedition.    Tyrtaeus  displayed,  on  this 
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occasion,  the  wonderful  power  of  his  art,  by  ap- 
peasing the  angry  tumult,  and  teaching  the  Spar- 
tans patiently  to  bear,  in  the  service  of  their 
country,  the  loss  of  fortune,  as  well  as  of  life. 

While  the  enemy  were  disturbed  by  these  com-  and  piun- 
motions,  Aristomenes  set  out  from  Eira,  with  his  c£!^^^' 
favourite  band,  and,  marching  all  night,  arrived 
by  day-break  at  Amyclae,  a  Lacedaemonian  city, 
situate  on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  few  miles  from  the  capital.  Having 
entered  the  place  without  resistance,  he  carried 
off  a  considerable  booty  in  slaves  and  merchan- 
dise, and  returned  to  his  mountains,  before  the 
Spartans,  though  apprised  of  his  incursion,  could 
arrive  to  the  assistance  of  their  neighbours. 

A  continued  series  of  such  exploits,  carried  on  Aristome- 
with  equal  success,  inspired  into  the  Messenians  prigonw?' 
a  degree  of  confidence,  which  had  almost  proved 
fatal  to  their  cause.  Neglecting  that  celerity, 
and  those  precautions  to  which  they  owed  their 
past  advantages,  they  began  to  continue  so 
long  in  the  field,  that  the  Spartans  found  an 
opportunity  to  intercept  their  return.  The  little 
band  of  Aristomenes  behaved  with  its  usual 
gallantry,  and  long  defended  itself  against  far 
superior  numbers,  headed  by  the  two  kings  of 
Sparta.  The  commander,  after  receiving  many 
wounds,  was  taken  prisoner ;  and,  with  fifty  of 
his  bravest  companions,  carried  in  chains  to  the 
Lacedaemonian  capital.  The  resentment  of  that 
republic  against  those  who  had  inflicted  on  her 
such  dreadful  calamities,  was  not  to  be  gratified 
by  an  ordinary  punishment.     After  much  deli- 
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CHAP,  beration,  the  prisoners  were  thrown,  alive,  into 
V  }^\^ .  the  Ceada  ;  a  profound  cavern,  commonly  em- 
Thrown     ployed  as  a  receptacle  for  the  most  atrocious 
Ceada.^      Criminals.     All  the  companions  of  Aristomenes 
were  killed  by  the  fall ;  he  alone  was  preserved 
by  an  accident,  which,  though  natural  enough 
in  itself,  has  been  disfigured  by  many  fabulous 
circumstances.^      The    Spartans,    who    loved 
valour  even  in  an  enemy,   permitted  him,   at 
his  earnest  desire,  to  be  buried  with  his  shield ; 
a  weapon  of  defence  held  in  peculiar  veneration 
His  won-    by  the  Grecian  soldiers.     As  he  descended  into 
swration^"  *^^  ^^^P  c^vity,  the  edge  or  boss  of  his  ample 
^^  buckler,  striking  against  the  sides  of  the  pit, 

broke  the  force  of  the  fall,  and  saved  his  life.  Two 
days  he  continued  in  this  miserable  dungeon, 
amidst  the  stench  and  horror  of  dead  bodies,  his 
face  covered  with  his  cloak,  waiting  the  slow 
approaches  of  certain  death.  The  third  day  (at 
day-break)  he  heard  a  noise,  and  looking  up, 
perceived  a  fox  devouring  the  mangled  remains 
of  his  companions.  He  allowed  the  animal  to 
approach  him,  and  catching  hold  of  it  with  one 
hand,  while  he  defended  himself  against  its 
bite  with  the  other,  he  determined  to  follow 
wherever  it  should  conduct  him.  The  fox  drew 
towards  a  chink  in  the  rock,  by  which  he  had 
entered  the  cavity,  and  through  which  he  in- 
tended  to  get  out.  Aristomenes  then  gave  liberty 

^  An  eagle,  it  is  said,  flew  to  his  relief:  a  fable  countenanced 
by  the  spread  eagle  on  his  shield*  Pausanias  says,  he  saw  the 
shield,  which  was  preserved  in  the  subterraneous  chapel  of  Tropho* 
nius  at  Lebadea. 
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to  his  guide,  whom  he  followed  with  much  dif-  chap. 
ficulty,  scrambling  through  the  passage  which  ,  J^'^ 
had  been  opened  for  his  deliverance.     He  im- 
mediately took  the  road  of  Eira,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  pleasing  astonishment  among  his 
transported  companions. 

The  news  of  his  wonderful  escape  were  soon  He  sur- 
conveyed  to  Sparta  by  some  Messenian  deserters,  corin-  *^ 
whose   information  on  such  a  subject  was  not  ****^" 

•^  camp. 

more  credited,  than  if  they  had  brought  intelli- 
gence of  one  risen  from  the  dead.  But,  in  the 
space  of  a  few  days,  the  exploits  of  Aristomenes 
convinced  the  incredulity  of  the  Spartans.  He 
was  informed  by  his  scouts,  that  the  Corinthians 
had  sent  a  powerful  reinforcement  to  the  be- 
siegers J  that  these  troops  were  still  on  their 
marbh,  observing  no  order  of  discipline  in  the 
day,  and  encamping  dining  night  without  guards 
or  centinels.  A  general  less  active  and  less  en- 
terprising, would  not  have  neglected  so  favour- 
able an  occasion  of  annoying  the  enemy.  But 
Aristomenes  alone  was  capable  of  effecting  this 
purpose  by  the  means  which  were  now  employed. 
That  no  appearance  of  danger  might  alarm  the 
negligence  of  the  Corinthians,  he  set  out  unat- 
tended^, waited  their  approach  in  concealment, 
attacked  their  camp  in  the  dead  of  night,  marked 
his  route  with  blood,  and  returning  loaded  with 
spoils  to  Eira,  oflfered  to  Messenian  Jove  the 

3*  The  exploUs  af  Aristomenes  often  oblige  us  to  remember  the 
expression  in  Pausanias,  p.  244. :  Api^ofieinjy  He  t^a  tpatrt  aKo9€i^cureai 
irXfov  Tt  71  wZpa  kva^  eiKos  v^.  "  That  fae  did  more  than  seemed  pos- 
sible for  any  bne  man." 
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CHAP.  Hecatomphoma^  a  sacrifice  of  an  hundred  victims, 
^    ^'    .  which  he  alone  was  entitled  to  perform,  who  with 
his  own  hand  had  killed  an  hundred  of  his  ene- 
mies.    This  was  the  third  time  the  Messenian 
liero  had  celebrated  the  same  tremendous  rite* 
The  Lace-      Eleven  years  had  the  vigorous  and  persever- 
wmtt^^    iiJg  efforts  of  a  single  man  prolonged  the  destiny 
^^^   of  Eira.     Aristomenes  might  have  still  withstood 
into  Eira.   the  impetuous  ardour  of  the  Spartans,  but  he 
could  not  withstand  the  unerring  oracles  of 
Apollo,  which  predicted  the  fall  of  the  devoted 
city.    The  purpose  of  the  god,  however,  was 
accomplished,  not  by  open  force,  but  by  the 
secret  treachery  of  a  Lacedaemonian  adulterer. 
This  Lacedaemonian  was  the  slave  of  Empera- 
mus,  a  Spartan,  who  in  the  field  yielded  the  post 
of  honour  only  to  the  kings.     The  perfidious 
slave  had  escaped  to  the  enemy  with  his  master's 
property,  and  had  formed  an  intrigue  with  a 
Messenian  woman,  whom  he  visited  as  often  as 
her  husband  was  called  in  his  turn  to  guard  the 
citadel.     Amidst  the  miserable  joys  of  their  in- 
famous commerce,  the  lovers  were  one  night  dis- 
turbed by  the  husband,  who  loudly  claimed  ad- 
mittance, which  however  he  did  not  obtain  till 
his  wife  had  concealed  the  adulterer.  When  the 
woman,  with  the  most  insidious  flattery,  enquir- 
ing by  what  excess  of  good  fortune  she  was 
blessed  with  her  husband's  unexpected  return, 
the  simple  Messenian  related  that  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather  had  driven  the  soldiers  from  their 
posts,  the  wind  and  thunder  and  rain  being  so 
violent  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  them  to 
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continue  any  longer  uncovered  on  the  high  chap. 
grounds ;  nor  could  their  desertion  be  attended  y  ^  ^'  ^ 
with  any  bad  consequences  either  to  themselves 
or  to  their  country,  as  Aristomenes  was  prevent- 
ed by  a  recent  wound  from  walking  the  rounds 
as  usual,  and  as  it  could  not  be  expected  that  the 
Spartans  should  venture  an  attack  against  the 
citadel  during  the  obscurity  and  horror  of  a  tem- 
pest. The  Lacedaemonian  slave  overheard  this 
recital,  and  thus  obtained  a  piece  of  intelligence 
which  he  well  knew  might  not  only  atone  for  his 
past  crimes,  but  entitle  him  to  gratitude  from  his 
ancient  master.  He  cautiously  escaped  from  his 
concealment,  and  sought  with  the  utmost  celerity 
the  Spartan  camp.  Neither  of  the  kings  being 
then  present,  the  command  belonged  to  Em- 
peramus,  who  readily  pardoned  the  fortunate 
treachery  of  a  servant  that  had  afforded  him  the 
means  of  obtaining  the  highest  object  of  his  am- 
bition. Notwithstanding  the  slipperiness  of  the 
steep  ascent,  the  Spartans,  by  the  direction  of  the 
slave,  mounted  the  unguarded  citadel,  and  ob- 
tained possession  of  all  the  principal  posts,  before 
the  Messenians  became  sensible  of  their  danger. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  enemy  had  Obstinate 
entered  into  the  city,  Aristomenes,  accompanied  that"piacc. 
by  the  warlike  prophet  Theocles,  together  with 
their  respective  sons  Gorgus  and  Manticles,  en- 
deavoured  to  animate  the  despair  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  and  to  make  them  defend,  to  the  last 
extremity,  the  little  spot  of  ground  to  which  they 
could  yet  apply  the  endearing  name  of  country. 
Such  however  were  the  terrors  and  confusion  of 
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CHAP,  the  night,  (the  darkness,  thunder,  and  tempest, 
V  ^iy*,  ,  being  rendered  still  more  dreadful  by  the  pre- 
oiymp.  sence  of  an  armed  enemy,)  that  it  was  impossible 
a!c!67i.  to  form  the  Messenians  into  such  an  order  of 
battle  as  might  enable  them  to  act  with  concert 
or  effect.  As  the  morning  dawned,  they  saw  the 
danger  more  distinctly  than  before,  and  the  im- 
possibility  of  any  other  assistance  than  what  may 
be  derived  from  despair.  They  determined,  at 
every  hazard,  to  attack  and  penetrate  the  Spartan 
battalions.  Even  the  women  armed  themselves 
with  tiles,  with  stones,  with  every  weapon  that 
presented  itself  to  their  fury.  They  lamented 
that  the  violence  of  the  wind  prevented  them 
from  mounting  to  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  which 
they  had  purposed  to  throw  down  on  the  enemy; 
and  declared  that  they  would  rather  be  buried 
under  the  ruins  of  their  country,  than  dragged 
in  captivity  to  Sparta.  Such  generous  resolutions 
ought  to  have  retarded  the  fate  of  Messene;  but 
it  seemed  impossible  to  fight  against  superior 
numbers^  aided  by  the  elements,  and  by  the 
manifest  partiality  of  the  gods ;  for  the  thunder 
happening  on  the  right  of  the  Spartans,  afforded 
them  an  auspicious  omen  of  future  victory,  and 
presented  to  the  Messenians  the  sad  prospect  of 
impending  calamities. 

These  circumstances,  so  favourable  to  the 
Spartans,  were  improved  by  the  prudence  of  He- 
catus  the  diviner,  who  advised  that  the  soldiers 
who  composed  the  last  ranks,  as  they  could  not  be 
brought  up  to  the  attack,  should  be  remanded  to 
the  camp ;  and,  after  refreshing  themselves  with 
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sleep  aad  nourishment,  recalled,  in  due  time,  to 
the  assistance  of  their  countrymen.  Thus,  with- 
out depriving  themselves  of  present  strength,  the 
Spartans  provided  for  a  future  supply  of  fresh 
troops ;  while  the  Messenians,  engaged  in  con- 
tinual action  with  the  assailants,  were  obliged  at 
the  same  time  to  combat  cold,  sleep,  fatigue,  and 
hunger.  For  three  days  and  nights  they  with- 
stood the  combined  force  of  these  finally  resistless 
enemies;  and  when  at  length  they  began  to  give 
way,  the  diviner  Theocles  threw  himself  into  the 
midst  of  the  Spartans,  crying  out,  "  That  they 
"  were  not  always  to  be  victorious,  nor  the  Mes- 
"  senians  always  to  be  their  slaves.  Such  was  the 
"  will  of  the  gods!  who  commanded  him  to  perish 
**  in  the  wreck  of  a  country,  which,  in  a  future 
"  age,  was  destined  to  rise  from  its  ruins." 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  patriotism  Anstome- 
of  Aristomenes  would  have  chosen  the  same  ho-  ^^^^^'^ 
nourable  occasion  of  expiring  with  the  freedom  remnant 
of  his  republic.     But  the  general  preferred  life  ^enia^ns  ^^ 
for  the  sake  of  defending  the  small  remnant  of  a  ^^^^^^ 
community,  which,  he  flattered  himself,  would  be 
immorta]^  not  only  from  the  prediction  of  The- 
ocles, but  from  another  circumstance  equally  im- 
portant.  When  the  downfal  of  Eira  was  foretold 
by  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  the  prudent  chief  had 
removed   to  a  place   of  security  some  sacred 
pledges  believed  to  contain  the  fate  of  Messene. 
These  mysterious  securities   consisted  of  thin 
plates  of  lead,  rolled  up  in  the  form  of  a  volume, 
on  which  was  engraved  an  account  of  the  history 
and  worship  of  the  goddesses  Ceres  and  Proser- 
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pine.  Having  concealed  in  mount  Ithom6  this 
invaluable  monument,  which  had  been  delivered 
down  in  veneration  from  the  remotest  antiquity, 
Aristomenes  determined  never  to  despair  of  the 
fortune,  or  to  forsake  the  interests  of  his  country. 
Although  he  perceived,  therefore,  that  it  was 
now  become  necessary  to  relinquish  Eira,  he  did 
not,  on  this  account,  abandon  the  safety  of  its 
remaining  citizens.  In  order  to  preserve  them, 
the  only  expedient  that  could  be  employed,  with 
any  hopes  of  success,  was  the  sounding  a  retreat, 
and  the  collecting  into  one  body  such  of  his  sol- 
diers as  were  not  already  too  far  engaged  with 
the  Spartans.  Having  accomplished  this  mea- 
sure, he  placed  the  women  and  children  in  the 
centre  of  the  battalion,  and  committed  the  com- 
mand of  the  rear  to  Gorgus  and  Manticles.  He 
himself  conducted  the  van,  and  marching  to- 
wards the  enemy  with  his  spear  equally  poised, 
and  with  well-regulated  valour,  shewed,  by  his 
mien  and  countenance,  that  he  was  resolved  to 
defend  to  the  last  extremity  the  little  remnant 
of  the  Messenian  state.  The  Spartans,  as  di- 
rected by  Hecatus  the  diviner,  opened  their 
ranks,  and  allowed  the  enemy  to  pass  unhurt, 
judiciously  avoiding  to  irritate  their  despair. 
The  Messenians  abandoned  their  city,  and  in 
mournful  silence  marched  towards  Arcadia. 
Thdrkind  As  the  wars  of  the  Grecian  republics  were 
in^tliat^"  more  bloody  and  destructive  than  those  of  mo- 
country,  dem  times,  so  were  their  alliances  more  generous 
and  sincere.  When  the  Arcadians  were  informed 
of  the  taking  of  Eira,  they  travelled  in  great 
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numbers  towards  the  frontiers  of  their  kingdom,  chap. 
carrying  with  them  victuals,  clothing,  and  all  y  ^^'^m 
things  necessary  to  the  relief  of  the  wretched 
fugitives ;  whom  having  met  at  mount  Lycaea, 
they  invited  into  their  cities,  offered  to  divide 
with  them  their  lands,  and  to  give  them  their 
daughters  in  marriage.  ^^ 

The  generous  sympathy  of  the  Arcadians  ani-  Aristom©. 
mated  Aristomenes  to  an  exploit,  the  boldness  ^^^Z 
of  which  little  corresponded  with  the  depression  S,^^ 
incident  to  his  present  fortune.     He  had  only 
five  hundred  soldiers,  whose  activity  and  strength 
were  still  equal  to  their  valour ;  and  these  he 
commanded,   in  the  presence  of  his  allies,   to 
march  straightway  to  Sparta.     Three  hundred 
Arcadians  desired  to  share  the  glory  of  this 
spirited  enterprise ;  and  it  was  hoped,  that  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  Lacedsemonians  were  em- 
ployed in  plundering  Eira,  this  smaU  but  valiant 
body  of  men  might  make  a  deep  impression  on 
a  city  stripped  of  its  usual  defence.  The  arrange-  Treacheiy 
ments  for  this  purpose  were  taken  with  the  Ar-  n?8hmeiit 
cadian  King  Aristocrates,  whose  behaviour  at  the  ©^  Ari»to. 

o  »  crates, 

battle  of  the  Trenches  had  occasioned  the  defeat 
of  the  Messenians,  and  whose  artifice  had  since 
persuaded  them,  that  his  shameful  behaviour  on 
that  day  was  the  effect  not  of  perfidy,  but  of 
panic  terror.  A  second  time  the  treacherous 
Arcadian  betrayed  the  cause  of  his  country  and 
its  allies.  Having  retarded  the  execution  of 
Aristomenes's  project,  on  pretence  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  entrails  was  unfavourable,  he  dis-  '    « 

3»  Polyb.  1.  iv. 
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CHAP,  patched  a  confidential  slave  to  Sparta,  who  dis- 
V  J:^l^j  closed  the  imminent  danger  threatening  that  re- 
Oiymp.  public  to  Anaxander  the  Lacedaemonian  King. 
a!  c.6n.  T^®  slave  was  intercepted  on  his  return,  carrying 
a  letter  from  that  prince,  in  which  he  acknow- 
ledged the  faithful  services  of  his  ancient  bene- 
factor. Upon  the  discovery  of  this  letter,  which 
totally  disconcerted  the  intended  enterprise 
against  Sparta,  the  Arcadians,  frantic  with  dis- 
appointment and  rage,  stoned  to  death  the  perfi- 
dious traitor  who  disgraced  the  name  of  king. 
The  Messenians  joined  not  in  the  execution  of 
this  substantial  act  of  justice.  Watching  the  coun- 
tenance of  Aristomenes,  whose  authority  was 
equally  powerful  in  the  council  and  in  the  field, 
they  observed,  that  instead  of  being  agitated  by 
resentment,  it  was  softened  into  sorrow.  The 
hero  felt  the  deepest  melancholy,  on  reflecting 
that  the  only  design  was  now  rendered  abortive, 
by  which  he  could  ever  hope  to  avenge  the  wrongs 
of  his  country.  Both  nations  testified  the  most 
signal  detestation  of  the  character  of  Aristocrates. 
The  Arcadians  extinguished  his  name  and  extir- 
pated his  whole  race.  The  Messenians  erected  a 
column  near  the  temple  of  Lycaean  Apollo,  (so 
named  from  mount  Lycaea,  on  the  confines  of 
Arcadia,)  with  an  inscription,  setting  forth  his 
crime  and  punishment,  asserting  the  impossibi- 
lity of  concealing  treacherous  bareness  from  the 
investigation  of  time,  and  the  penetrating  mind 
of  Jove,  and  praying  the  god  to  defend  and  bless 
the  land  of  Arcadia.  ^^ 

3«  The  inscription  is  preserved  by  Polybius,  1.  iv.  and  by  Pausu- 
nias,  Messen. 
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Thus  ended  the  second  Messenian  war,  in  the   chap. 
autumn  of  the  year  six  hundred  and  seventy-one  v  -^'^ 
before  Christ.     The  fugitive  Messenians  experi-  Future 
enced  various  fortunes.     The  aged  and  infirm  the  Mes^ 
were  treated  by  the  Arcadians,  among  whom  senians. 
they  continued  to  reside,  with  all  the  cordial 
kindness  of  ancient  hospitality.     The  young  and    . 
enterprising  took  leave  of  their  benefactors,  and 
under  the  conduct  of  Aristomenes  repaired  to 
Cylen^,   an  harbour  belonging  to  the  £Ueans. 
Agreeably  to  the  information  which  they  had  re-  oiymp. 
ceived,  they  found  in  that  place  their  country-  ^^ 'Jra 
men  of  Pylus  and  Methone,  with  whom  they  con- 
sulted about  the  means  o£  acquiring  new  esta- 
blishments.   It  was  determined,  by  the  advice  of 
their  Elean  friends,  not  to  undertake  any  expe- 
dition for  this  purpose  until  the  return  of  spring, 
when  they  should  again  convene  in  full  assembly, 
finally  to  conclude  this  important  deliberation. 
Having  met  at  the  time  appointed,  they  agreed 
Unanimously  to  commit  their  future  fortunes  to 
the  wisdom  and  paternal  care  of  Aristomenes, 
who  declared  his  opinion  for  establishing  a  dis- 
tant-colony, but  declined  the  honour  of  conduct- 
ing it  in  person,  and  named  for  this  ofiice  the 
brave  Messenian  youths,  Gorgus  and  Manticles. 
The  former  of  these  inheriting  his  father's  hatred 
against  Sparta,  advised  his  countrymen  to  take 
possession  of  the  island  Zacynthus,  which,  from 
its  situation  in  the  Ionian  sea,  lay  conveniently 
for  harassing  the  maritime  parts  of  Laconia.  Man« 
tides  proposed  a  different  opinion^  observing  that 
the  island  of  Sardinia,  though  less  advantageously 
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CHAP,  situate  for  the  purposes  of  revenge,  was  far  better 
*^'  adapted  to  supply  the  necessary  comforts  of  life; 
and  that  the  Messenians,^  if  once  settled  in  that 
large  and  beautiful  island,  would  soon  forget  the 
calamities  which  Sparta  had  iniSicted  on  them. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  motives  of  vengeance  or 
utility  would  have  prevailed  with  the  Messenians; 
for,  before  any  resolution  was  taken  on  this  im- 
portant subject,  a  messenger  arrived  from  Rhe- 
gium,  then  governed  by  Anaxilas,  a  prince  de- 
scended from  the  royal  house  of  Massenia,  who 
invited  his  wandering  countrymen  to  a  safe  and 
honourable  retreat  in  his  dominions.  When, 
agreeably  to  this  invitation,  they  arrived  at  Rhe- 
gium,  Anaxilas  informed  them,  that  his  subjects 
were  continually  harassed  by  the  piratical  depre- 
dationa  of  the  Zancleans,  an  Eolian  colony^,  who 
possessed  a  delightful  territory  on  the  opposite 
coast.  With  the  assistance  of  the  Messenians  it 
would  be  easy  (he  observed)  to  destroy  that  nest 
of  pirates ;  a  measure  by  which  the  city  of  Rhe- 
gium  might  be  delivered  from  very  troublesome 
neighbours,  and  the  Messenians  enabled  to  esta* 
blish  themselves  in  the  most  delicious  situation 
of  the  whole  Sicilian  coast.  The  proposal  was 
received  with  alacrity ;  the  armament  sailed  for 
Sicily ;  the  Zancleans  were  besieged  by  sea  and 
land.  When  they  perceived  that  part  of  their 
wall  was  destroyed,  and  that  they  could  derive  no 
advantage  from  continuing  in  arms,  they  took 
refuge  in  the  temples  of  their  gods.    Even  from 

9>  Tbucydid.  1.  Tt. 
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these  respected  asylums,  the  resentment  of  c  h  A  p, 
Anaxilas  was  ready  to  tear  them ;  but  he  was  re-  ^  i^'^# 
strained  by  the  humanity  of  the  Messenians,  who 
had  learned  from  their  own  calamities  to  pity  the 
miserable.  The  Zancleans,  thus  delivered  from 
the  sword  and  from  servitude,  the  ordinary  con- 
sequences of  unsuccessful  war,  swore  eternal 
gratitude  to  their  generous  protectors.  The  Mes- 
senians repaid  this  friendly  sentiment  with  an  in- 
crease of  bounty ;  they  allowed  the  Zancleans 
either  to  leave  the  place,  or  to  remain  in  the 
honourable  condition  of  citizens;  the  two  na- 
tions 'gradually  coalesced  into  one  community ; 
and  Zancl^  in  memory  of  the  conquest,  changed 
its  name  to  Messene  ^,  a  name  which  may  still  be 
recognised  after  the  revolution  of  twenty-five 
centuries. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  Aristomenes  And  of 
declined  the  honour  of  conducting  the  colony.  ^^*^ 
His  subsequent  fortune  is  differently  related  by 
ancient  writers.^     Pausanias,  to  whom  we  are 


^  Such  is  the  account  of  Pausanias^  or  rather  of  the  ancient 
authors  whom  he  follows.  But  it  must  not  be  dissembled,  that 
Herodotus,  lib.  vL  c.  25.  Thucydides,  p.  114.  and  Diodorus, 
lib.  xi.  place  Anaxilas,  King  of  Rhegium,  much  later  than  the 
second  Messenian  war.  It  deserves  to  be  considered,  that  Pausa- 
luas,  writing  expressly  on  the  subject,  is  entitled  to  more  credit 
than  authors  who  only  speak  of  it  incidentally.  But  when  we  re- 
flect that  these  authors  are  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  there  seems 
no  way  of  solving  the  difficulty,  but  by  supposing  two  princes  of 
the  name  of  Anaxilas,  to  the  latter  of  whom  his  countrymen,  by  a 
species  of  flattery  not  uncommon  in  Greece,  ascribed  the  transac- 
tions of  the  former. 

^  Confer  Pausan.  Messen.  Sc  Plin.  1.  xi,  cap.  70^  Val.  Maxim. 
lib.  i,  eap.  8. 


menes. 
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indebted  for  the  fullest  account  of  the  Messenian 
hero,  inforais  us,  that  he  sailed  to  the  isle  of 
Rhodes  with  Demagetes,  the  king  of  the  city  and 
territory  of  lalysus  in  that  island,  who  being  ad- 
vised by  the  oracle  of  Apollo  to  marry  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  most  illustrious  personage  in  Greece, 
had  without  hesitation  preferred  the  daughter  of 
Aristomenes.  From  Rhodes  he  sailed  to  Ionia,  and 
thence  travelled  to  Sardis,  with  an  intention  of 
presenting  himself  to  Ardy^,king  of  the  Lydians, 
probably  to  propose  some  enterprise  to  the  am- 
bition of  that  prince,  which  might  finally  be  pro- 
His  death  ductivc  of  benefit  to  Messene.  But  upon  his 
^t^^^  arrival  at  Sardis  he  was  seized  with  a  distemper 
which  put  an  end  to  hia  life.  Other  generals 
have  defended  their  country  with  better  success, 
but  none  with  greater  glory  j  other  characters 
are  more  fully  delineated  in  ancient  history,  but 
none  more  deserving  of  immortal  fame :  since, 
whatever  is  known  of  Aristomenes  tends  to  prove, 
that  according  to  the  principles  of  his  age  and 
country,  he  united,  in  singular  perfection,  the 
merits  of  the  citizen  and  of  the  soldier,  the  powers 
of  the  understanding  and  the  virtues  of  the 
heart. 
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State  of  the  Peloponnesus  after  the  Conquest  ofMessenia. 
—  Of  the  Not^them  Reptiblics  of  Greece,  —  Of  the 
Grrecian  Colonies.  —  Revolutions  in  Government.  — 
Military  Transactions.  —  Thejirst  sacred  War.  — De-- 
struction  of  the  Crissean  Republic. —  Restoration  of  the 
Pythian  Games.  —  Description  of  the  Gymnastic  and 
Equestrian  Exercises.  —  Histofy  of  Grecian  Music. 

1  HE  conquest  of  Messenia  rendered  Sparta  the  C  H  A  P. 
most  considerable  power  in  Greece*     The  Pelo-  v    ^'    > 
ponnesus,  formerly  comprehending  seven,  now  state  of 
contained  only  six  independent  states.      The  after  the 
subjects  of  Sparta  alone  occupied  two-fifths  of  ^f^^gf 
the  whole  peninsula.     The  remainder  was  un-  senia,and 
equally  divided  among  the  Corinthians,  Achaeans,  peiopon-^ 
Eleans,  Arcadians,  and  Archives.     In  a  narrow  ^^^ 
extent  of  territory,  these  small  communities  ex-  xxvin.  i. 
hibited   a  wonderful  variety  of  character  and     '   *^^*' 
manners.     The  central  district  of  Arcadia,  con- 
sisting of  one  continued  cluster  of  mountains, 
was  inhabited  by  a  hardy  race  of  herdsmen, 
proud  of  their  ancestry,  and  confident  in  their 
own  courage  and  the  strength  of  their  country. 
Their  Eolian  extraction,  their  jealousy,  and  their 
pride,  made  them  disdain  connection  with  the 
Dorians,  by  whose  possessions  they  were  on  all 
sides  surrounded.    Careless  of  the  art3  of  peace, 
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Contrast 
between 
the  Arca- 
dians and 
Corinthi- 


c  H  A  P,  *^^y  w^^^  engaged  in  unceasing  hostilities  with 
their  neighbours,  by  whom  they  were  despised 
as  barbarians,  and  whom  they  condemned  as  up- 
starts }  since,  amidst  all  the  revolutiops  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, the  Arcadians  alone  had  ever  main- 
tained their  original  establishments.  ^ 

The  industrious  and  wealthy  Corinthians  pre- 
sented a  very  different  spectacle.  Inhabiting  the 
mountainous  isthmus,  which,  towering  between 
two  seas,  connects  the  Peloponnesus  with  the  north 
of  Greece,  the  Corinthians  long  formed  the  prin- 
cipal centre  of  inland  communication  and  foreign 
commerce.^  Towards  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  isthmus,  and  at  the  foot  of  their  impreg- 
nable fortress  Acro-Corinthus,  they  had  built  a 
fair  and  spacious  city,  extending  its  branches  on 
either  side  to  the  Saronic  and  Corinthian  gulphs, 
whose  opposite  waves  vainly  assailed  their  narrow 
but  lofty  territory.  *  Their  harbours  and  their 
commerce  gave  them  colonies  and  a  naval  power. 
They  are  said  to  have  improved  the  very  inconveni- 
ent ships,  or  rather  long-boats  used  in  early  times, 
into  the  more  capacious  form  of  Trireme  *gal- 


^  Pausan.  Arcad.  Strabo^  I.  vul.  p.  3$8. 

^  Pausan.  Corinth,  c.  4.  3  Strabo,  L  viiL  p.  3^79. 

4  The  Triremes,  QuadriremeSy  Quinqueremes  of  the  ancients 
were  so  denominated  from  the  number  of  the  ranks^  or  tiers  of  oars 
on  each  side  the  vessel ;  which  number  constituted  what  we  may  call 
the  rate  of  the  ancient  ships  of  war.  It  was  long  a  desideratum  in 
the  science  of  antiquities  to  determine  the  manner  of  arranging  these 
ranks  oi  oars,  as  well  as  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  rowers. 
The  bulk  of  commentators  and  antiquaries  placed  the  sedilia,  or 
seats,  in  rows,  immediately  above  each  other,  upon  .the  sides  of  the 
vessel,  which  they  supposed  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the 
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lies.*^  Their  sea-fight  against  their  rebellious  CHAP, 
colony,  Corcyra,  is  the  first  naval  engagement  v  _^\^i 
recorded  in  history/    It  was  fought  six  hundred  Political 

revolu- 
»  Thucydid.  1.  i.  c.  xiii.  «  n)id.  ^^^ 

— 5 A.  C.  779. 

water.     But  the  least  knowledge  of  naval  architecture  destroys  ' 

that  supposition.  The  rowers;  thus  placed,  must  have  obstructed 
each  other ;  they  must  have  occupied  too  large  a  space,  and  rowed 
with  too  unfavourable  an  angle  on  the  ship's  side ;  above  all,  the 
length  and  weight  of  the  oars  required  for  the  upper  tiers,  must  have 
rendered  the  working  of  them  totally  impracticable,  especially  as 
we  know  from  ancient  writers,  that  there  was  but  one  man  u>  each 
oar.  These  inconveniences  were  pointed  out  by  many;  bat  the 
ingenuity  of  Lieutenant-General  Melvill  explained  how  to  remedy 
them.  He  conjectured  that  the  waist  part  of  the  ancient  galleys,  at 
the  distance  of  a  few  feet  above  the  water's  edge,  rose  obliquely, 
with  an  angle  of  45%  or  near  it ;  that  upon  the  inner  sides  of  this 
waist  part,  the  seats  of  the  rowers,  each  above  two  feet  in  length, 
were  fix^d,  horizontally,  in  rows,  with  no  more  space  between  each 
seat ,  and  those  on  all  sides  of  it,  than  should  be  fou;)d  necessary  for 
the  free  movements  of  men  when  rowing  together.  The  quincunx, 
or  chequer  order,  would  afibrd  this  advantage  in  the  highest  degree 
possible,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  combination  of  two  obliquities, 
the  inconveniences  above-mentioned  totally  disappear.  In  177 J 
the  General  caused  the  fifth  part  of  the  waist  of  a  Quinqueremis  to 
be  erected  in  the  back-yard  of  his  house  in  Great  Pulteney-street. 
This  model  contained,  with  sufficient  ease,  in  a  very  small  space, 
thirty  rowers,  in  five  tiers  of  six  men  in  each,  lengthways,  making 
one-fifth  part  of  the  rowers  on  each  side  of  a  Quinqueremis,  accord- 
ing to  Polybius,  who  assigns  three  hundred  for  the  whole  comple- 
ment, besides  one  hundred  and  twenty  fighting  men.  This  construc- 
tion, the  advantages  of  which  must  appear  evident  to  all  who  examine 
it,  serves  to  explain  many  difficult  passages  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  concerning  naval  matters.  The  General's  discovery  is  con- 
firmed by  ancient  monuments.  On  several  pieces  of  sculpture,  par- 
ticularly at  Rome,  he  found  the  figures  of  war-galleys,  or  parts  of 
them,  with  the  oars  represented  as  coming  down  firom  oar-holes 
dbposed  chequerwise.  In  the  Capo  di  Monte  Palace  at  Naples,  the 
reverse  of  a  large  Medaglione  of  Gordianus  hgs  the  figure  of  a  Tri- 
remis,  with  three  tiers^  each  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  oars,  issuing 
cl^equerwise  from  an  oblique  side.    The  collection  at  Portici  con- 

VOl,  I.  P 
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and  fifty  years  before  Christ,  at  which  time  the 
Corinthians  (as  the  ideas  of  wealth  and  lu^^ury  are 
relative)  were  already  regarded  by  their  neigh- 
bours as  a  wealthy  and  luxurious  people.     The 
influence  of  wealth  to  produce  servitude  pre- 
vailed over  that  of  commerce,  which  is  favour- 
able to  liberty.     Their  government,  after  the 
abolition  of  monarchy,  was  usurped  by  a  nume- 
rous^ branch  of  the  royal  family,  styled  Bacchi- 
adae/    This  oligarchy  was  destroyed  by  Cyp- 
selus,  a  mild  and  gentle  ruler  \  whose  family 
governed  Corinth  till  the  year  five  hundred  and 
eighty-five  before  Christ. 
Contrast        The  contrast  between  Arcadia  and  Corinth  was 
the^-"^     not  more  striking  than  that  between  Argolis  and 
Sch«^^    Achaia.     The  citizens  of  Argos,  having  expelled 
their  kings,   were  seized  with  an  ambition  to 
reduce  and  domineer  over  the  inferior  towns  in 
the  province.     The  insolence  of  the  capital  pro- 
voked the  indignation  of  the  country.    Mycenae, 
Traezene,  Epidaurus,  and  other  places  of  less 
note,   were  often   conquered,    but  never  tho- 
roughly subdued.  Interest  taught  them  to  unite  j 
and  union  enabled  them  to  set  at  defiance  the 

7  Paiiflan,  Corinth.  *  Aristot.  Polit  1.  v»  c.  xii. 

""'      "'    —  j>  I . I  ■  .. I. .11. '  .         .         I  ,        , 

'  Uans  ancient  paintings  of  several  galleys,  one  or  two  of  which,  by 
presenting  the  stem  part,  show  both  the  obliquity  of  the  ndes,  and 
the  rows  of  oars  reaching  to  the  water.— ~  The  substance  of  this 
note  is  already  published  in  Governor  Pownall's  Antiquities.  The 
goyerlior,  however,  speaks  of  a  gallery  for  the  rowers,  winch  I  did 
not  observe  in  the  General's  model;  nor  do  I  aj^rehehd  that  such  a 
gallery  could  be  necessary,  as  the  purpose,  for  whidi  it  is  iiupposed 
to  have  been  intended,  is  completely  answered  by  the  waist  part  of 
the  vessel. 
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power  of  Argos,  by  which  they  were  branded  as  c  H  a.  P, 
rebellious,  and  which  they  reproached  as  tyran-  y  ^'^^ 
nicaV  The  fortunate  district  of  Achaia,  having 
successfully  resisted  the  oppression  of  Ogygus, 
an  unworthy  descendant  of  Agamemnon,  esta- 
blished at  a  very  early  period  a  democratical 
form  of  policy.*^  Twelve  cities,  each  of  which 
retained  its  municipal  jurisdiction,  united  on  a 
foot  of  perfect  equality  and  freedom.  This 
equitable  confederacy  prepared  the  way  for  the 
Achaean  laws,  so  celebrated  in  latter  times,  when 
the  cause  of  Greece,  shamefully  abandoned  by 
more  powerful  guardians,  was  defended  by  the 
feeble  communities  of  Achaia.^^ 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  explain  the  Between 
important  institutions  of  Iphitus  and  Lycurgus.  damSo^r 
The  very  opposite  systems  adopted  by  these  great  ^^  *°«* 
legislatOTs,  respectively  stiited  the  weakness  of 
Elis  and  the  strength  of  Sparta ;  and  occasioned 
a  remarkable  contrast  between  the  peaceful  tran- 
quiifity  of  the  former  republic  ^\  and  the  warlike 
ambition  of  the  latter,  the  lines  of  whose  national 
character  grew  more  bold  and  decisive  after  the 
Messenian  conquest.  The  piteous  remnant  of  the 
Messenians,  who  had  defended  their  freedom 
with  the  most  persevering  bravery,  was  reduced 
to  a  cruel  and  ignominious  vassalage,      Con« 
founded  with  the  miserable  mass  of  Helots,  those 


9  Pauran.  1*  vi.  c,  xki.    Dlodor.  Skul.  L  xi,  p,  27S,   . 
^^  Pausan.  Achaic.     Strabo,  1.  viii.  p.  5S5,  et  seq. 
»*  Polyb,  1.  iu  "  Pausan.  Eliac.  &  Strabo,  I  vW» 
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CHAP,  wretched  victims  of  Spartan  cruelty,  they  were 
condemned  to  laborious  drudgery,  exposed  to 
daily  insult,  and  compelled  (still  more  intoler- 
able !)  to  tend  their  own  flocks,  and  cultivate 
their  own  fields,  for  the  benefit  of  relentless  ty- 
rants." The  haughty  temper  of  the  Spartans 
became  continually  more  presumptuous.  They 
totally  disdained  such  arts  and  employments  as 
they  usually  saw  practised  by  the  industry  of 
slaves.  War,  and  hunting  as  the  image  of  war, 
were  the  only  occupations  which  it  suited  their 
dignity  to  pursue  ;  and  this  constant  exercise  in 
arms,  directed  by  the  military  code  of  Lycurgus, 
rendered  them  superior  in  the  field  of  battle,  not 
only  to  the  neighbouring  states  of  Peloponnesus, 
but  to  the  bravest  and  most  renowned  republics 
beyond  the  Corinthian  isthmus. 
State  of  While  the  Grecian  peninsula  was  agitated  by 
era  rg)ui>.  *^^  stubbom  conflict  between  the  Spartans  and 
Dc8or       Messenians,  the  northern  states  had  been  dis- 

Greece. 

tiu:bed  by  petty  wars,  and  torn  by  domestic  dis- 

Ofthe       cord.**    The  Greek  settlements  in  Thrace,  in 

cob^eL     Africa,  and  Magna  Graecia,  were  yet  too  feeble 

to  attract  the  regard  of  history.     But,  during  the 

period  now  under  review,  the  Asiatic  colonies,  as 

shall  be  explained  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  far 

surpassed  their  European  brethren  in  splendour 

and  prosperity. 

Political         Having  abolished  the  regal  ofiice,  the  Athe- 

tionaln      nians,  whose  political  revolutions  were  followed 

Athens,      ^{jj  remarkable    uniformity  by  neighbouring 

*»  PausaniaSy  Messeiysc.  »*  Thucydid.  I.  i. 
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slates,  submitted  the  chief  administration  of  their  chap. 
aflSiirs  to  a  magistrate  intitled  Archonj  or  ruler,  v  J^'^. 
The  authority  of  the  Archon  long  continued  he-  A.  c.  754. 
reditary:   it  became  afterwards  decennial:   at 
length  nine  annual  archons  were  appointed  by  a.  c.  684. 
the  powerftd  class  of  nobility,  consisting  not  only 
of  the  descendants  of  such  foreign  princes  as  had 
taken  refuge  in  Athens,  but  of  those  Athenian 
families  which  time  and  accident  had  raised  to 
opulence  and  distinction.     The  great  body  of 
the  people  gained  nothing  by  these  revolutions. 
The  equestrian  order,  so  called  from  their,  fight-  • 
ing  on  horseback,  which,  before  the  improvement 
of  tactics,  rendered  them  superior  to  every  ren- 
counter with  the  disorderly  rabble,  enjoyed  all 
authority  religious,  civil,   and  military.**^    The  A.  c.  594. 
Athenian  poptdace  were  reduced  to  a  condition 
of  miserable  servitude ;  nor  did  they  recover 
their  ancient  and  hereditary  freedom  until  the 
admired  institutions  of  Theseus  were  restored 
and  improved  by  Solon,  towards  the  beginning 
of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ. 

The  domestic  dissensions  which  prevailed  in  Unimport- 
every  state  beyond  the  isthmus,  were  only  inter-  ^^^^^^ 
rupted  by  foreign  hostilities.  Interference  of  in-  transac- 
terest  occasioned  innumerable  contests  between  ceding  the 
the  Phocians  and  Thebans,the  Dorians  and  Thes-  ^ed  War. 
salians,  the  Locrians  and  -^tolians.^^  Their  va-  Oiijnip. 
rious  inroads,  battles,  and  sieges,  which  were  a.  C.  600. 
begun  with  passion,  carried  on  without  prudence, 

'5  Aristot.  Politic.  1.  iv.  c.  xiii.  ^  Isocrat  Panathen. 
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CHAP,  and  concluded  without  producing  any  permanent 
^^'^^  effect,  have  been  consigned  by  ancient  historians 
to  a  just  oblivion.     But  the  first  Sacred  War  is 
recommended  to  our  attention,  both  on  account 
of  the  cause  from  which  it  arose,  and  the  conse* 
quences  with  which  it  was  attended.    This  me* 
morable  enterprise  was  occasioned  by  an  injury 
committed  against  the  oracle  of  Delphi ;  it  was 
undertaken  by  order  of  the  Amphictyons ;   it 
ended  in  the  total  destruction  of  the  cities  accused 
of  sacrilegious  outrage  ;  and  its  successful  con- 
clusion was  celebrated  by  the  Pythian  games  and 
festivals  ;  which;  of  all  Grecian  institutions,  had 
the  most  direct  as  well  as  most  powerful  tendency 
to  refine  rudeness  and  soften  barbarity. 
DMTip         The  territory  of  the   Crisseans,    extending 
^pubHcof  southward  from  that  of  Delphi,  comprehended, 
Crissa.       in  an  extent  of  about  twenty-four  miles  in  length 
and  fifteen  in  breadth,  three  large  and  flourishing 
cities ;  Crissa,  the  capital,  which  gave  name  to 
the  province;   Cirrha,  advantageously  situated 
for  commerce  on  the  western  side  of  a  creek  of 
the  Corinthian  Gulph ;  and  Anticirrha,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  same  creek,  celebrated  for  the 
production  of  hellebore,  as  well  as  for  the  skill 
with  which  the  natives  prepared  that  medicinal 
plant,  the  virtues  of  which  were  so  much  extolled 
and  exaggerated  by  credulous  antiquity.^^ 
tu  proye-      The  Crisseans  possessed  aU  the  meana  of  hap* 
Insolence,   piuess,  but  knew  not  how  to  enjoy  them.     Their 

»*  Strabo  and  Pliny. 
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territoiy,  though  small,  was  fertile  ;  and  as  its  c  H  A  P^ 
value  was  enhanced  by  the  comparative  sterility  v^', 
of  the  greatest  part  of  Fhocis  *^  it  acquired  and 
deserved  the  epithet  of  Happy.     Their  harbour 
being  frequented  by  vessels,    not  only  from 
Greece,  but  from  Italy  and  Sicily,  they  carried 
on  an  extensive  foreign  commerce,  considering 
the  limited  communication  between  distant  coun- 
tries in  that  early  age  j  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  Delphi,  at  which  it  was  impossible  to  arrive 
without  passing  through  their  dominions,  brought 
them  considerable  accessions  of  wealth  ^®,  as  well 
as  of  dignity  and  respect*    But  these  advantages, 
instead  of  satisfying,  increased  the  natural  avidity 
of  the  Grisseans.    They  began  to  exact  vexatious  Exacts 
and  exorbitant  duties  from  the  merchants  who  tions  from 
came  to  expose  their  wares  in  the  sacred  city,  ^anttwid 
which,  on  account  of  the  great  concourse  of  pro-  strangers 
fligate  pilgrims  from  every  quarter,  soon  became  wrt^^ 
the  seat,  not  of  devotion  only,  but  of  dissipation,  ^^l?7kf 

•x_  J  1-        .•        •    1  T^  r         .      ofDelphi. 

vamty,  and  hcentious  pleasure.  It  was  m  vam 
for  the  merchants  to  exclaim  against  these  un- 
exampled impositions :  the  taxes  were  continu* 
ally  increased  j  the  evil  admitted  not  the  expect- 
ation of  either  remedy  or  relief;  and  the  stran- 
gers, familiarised  to  it  by  custom,  began  to  submit 
without  murmur ;  perhaps  enduring  the  hard- 
sh^  with  the  greater  patience,  when  they  per- 
ceived that  they  drew  back  the  tax  in  the  in- 
creased  price  of  their  commodities.  Encouraged 
by  this  acquiescence  in  their  tyranny,  the  Cris- 

'^  StrabO;  p.  325,  et  seq.  *^  Pausan.  in  Phocic. 
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seans  levied  a  severe  impost  on  the  pilgrims, 
whether  Greeks  or  Barbarians,  who  visited  the 
temple  of  Apollo ;  a  measure  directly  inconsistent 
with  a  decree  of  the  Amphictyons,  which  declared 
that  all  men  should  have  free  access  to  the  ora- 
cle ^%  as  well  as  extremely  hurtful  to  the  interest 
of  the  Delphians,  who  soon  felt  a  gradual  diminu- 
tion of  their  profits  from  the  holy  shrine.  It  was 
natural  for  those  who  sustained  a  loss  either  of 
gain  or  of  authority,  to  remonstrate  against  the 
extortions  of  the  Crisseans;  but  their  remon- 
strances,  instead  of  producing  any  happy  alter- ^ 
ation  of  behaviour,  only  exasperated  men  grown 
indolent  through  prosperity.  In  the  time  of  pro- 
found  peace,  the  Crisseans,  provoked  by  useful 
admonitions,  which  they  proudly  called  threats, 
entered  with  an  armed  force  the  territories  of 
their  neighbours;  destroyed  every  thing  that  op- 
posed them  with  fire  and  sword ;  laid  the  defence- 
less cities  under  heavy  contributions,  and  carried 
many  of  the  inhabitants  into  servitude.  ^  Delphi 
itself,  however  much  it  was  revered  in  Greece, 
and  respected  even  by  the  most  distant  nations, 
appeared  to  the  sacrilegious  invaders  an  object 
better  fitted  to  gratity  lust  of  plunder,  than  to 
excite  emotions  of  piety.  Neighbourhood  had 
rendered  them  familiar  with  the  woods,  temples, 
and  grottoes  of  the  presiding  divinity;  with 
the  manners  and  character  of  many  of  his 
ministers  they  were  probably  too  well  ac- 
quainted to  hold   them  in  much  reverence; 

»9  Strabo,  1.  ix.  p.  418.  ^  iEschin.  in  Ctesiphont. 
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and  having  deserved  their  resentment  by  what  chap, 
they  had  already  done,  they  resolved  to  render  v  7'    j 
it  impotent  by  what  they  should  next  accom- 
plish. 

The  design  of  plundering  Delphi  was  no  TheCris- 
sooner  formed  than  executed.  The  imagin-  d«"tiie""' 
ations  of  men  were  not  prepared  for  such  an  nd°hi^^ 
event ;  nor  had  any  measures  been  taken  to  pre- 
vent such  an  unexpected  and  abominable  pro- 
fanation. The  enemy  meeting  with  no  resist- 
ance,  became  masters  of  the  temple,  and  seized 
the  rich  votive  offerings  accumulated  by  the 
pious  generosity  of  ages.  Thence  they  passed 
into  the  sacred  wood,  and  rendered  furious 
through  pride  or  guilt,  attacked,  plundered,  and 
murdered  the  promiscuous  crowd,  who  were  em-  , 
ployed  in  the  usual  exercise  of  their  devotions; 
The  young  were  insulted  with  a  licentiousness 
of  rage,  violating  decency  and  njiture.  Even  a 
deputation  of  the  Amphictyons,  clothed  in  the 
venerable  garb,  and  bearing  the  respected  en- 
signs of  their  office,  were  repelled  with  blows 
and  contumely,  while  they  vainly  attempted  to 
stop  the  fatal  progress  of  these  frantic  and  im- 
pious  outrages,  committed  against  every  thing 
held  sacred  among  men.^^ 

The  Amphictyonic  council,  to  whom  it  be-  Measuret 
longed  to  judge  and  to  punish  the  atrocious  AmpWc- 
enormities  of  the  Crisseans,  experienced  in  an  tyo^ic 

■^  council. 

uncommon  degree,  those  inconveniences  to 
which  all  numerous  assemblies  are  in  some  mea^ 
sure  liable.  Their  proceedings  were  retarded  by 

*»  Pausan.  in  Phocic. 
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formality,  warped  by  prejudice,  and  disturbed 
by  dissension.  Notwithstanding  the  aggravated 
crimes  of  the  Crisseans,  it  was  not  without  en- 
countering many  difficulties  and  much  oppo- 
sition, that  Solon,  one  of  the  Athenian  repre- 
sentatives, roused  his  associates  to  the  resolution 
of  avenging  the  offended  majesty  of  religion,  the 
violated  laws  of  nature,  and  their  own  personal 
injuries.  When  at  length  they  concurred  in  this 
useful  and  pious  design,  the  measures  pursued 
on  the  present  occasion,  as  well  as  in  all  the 
future  wars  undertaken  by  their  authority,  were 
equally  slow  and  indecisive.  The  forces  which 
they  at  first  brought  into  the  field  were  by  no 
means  equal  to  the  enterprise  for  which  they 
were  designed.  After  various  reinforcements, 
they  attempted  ineffectually,  during  nine  sum- 
mers .and  winters^  to  reduce  the  towns  of  Crissa 
and  Cirrha,  which  finally  submitted,  in  the  tenth 
year  of  the  war,  rather  to  the  art  than  to  the 
power  of  the  besiegers. 
The  prin-  ^^^  events  of  the  preceding  years  strongly 
apai  .  paint  the  ignorance,  the  superstition^  and  the 
the  Sacred,  rude  manners  of  the  times.  The  Crisseans  had 
^^'  no  sooner  plundered,  than  they  abandoned  the 
temple  of  Apollo*  Thither,  by  the  advice  of 
Solon,  the  Amphictyons  sent  messengers  to  con- 
sist the  oracle  concerning  the  proper  means,  as 
wjbU  as  the  just  measure,  of  th^ir  vengeance. 
They  were  commanded  instantly  to  levy  war  on 
the  Crisseans  v  to  persecute  them  to  the  last  ex* 
tremityj  to  demolish  their  towns,  to  desolate 
their    country,   and    after    consecrating  it  to 
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ApoUo,  Diana,  Latona,  and  Minerva,  to  prevent  chap. 
it  from  ever  thenceforth  being  cultivated  for  the  y  ^'  , 
service  of  man.^  In  obedience  to  this  peremp- 
tory injunction  of  the  god,  the  Amphictyons 
returned  to  their  several  republics,  in  order  to 
collect  troops,  and  to  animate  the  exertions 
of  their  countrymen  in  the  common  cause.  The 
Greeks,  however,  were  too  deeply  engaged  in 
domestic  dissensions,  to  make  effectual  efforts 
for  the  glory  of  Apollo.  Few  adventurers  re- 
paired to  the  holy  standard ;  and  the  war,  neither 
supported  by  vigour  of  execution,  nor  directed 
by  wisdom  of  deliberation,  languished  for  several 
years  under  different  generals.  At  length  Eury- 
lochus,  a  Thessalian  prince  of  great  valour  and 
activity,  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the 
Amphictyonic  army.®  The  new  general  waited 
till  the  time  of  harvest,  to  ravage  the  open 
country,  to  destroy  the  villages  by  fire  and 
sword,  and  to  desolate  the  hapjnf  CriBsean  plain* 

On  several  occasions  he  defeated  the  army  of  Siege  of 
the  Crisseans,  who  made  frequent  and  vigorous  ^"""^ 
sallies  in  order  to  defend  their  possessions.    But 
when  he  attempted  to  make  an  impression  on 
the  fortified  strength  of  Crissa,  its  thick  walls, 
its  lofty  towers,  and  above  all,  the .  activity  and 
courage   c^  its   citizens,    presented    obstacles 
which  it  was-  impossible  to  surmount.     The  art 
of  besieging  towns  still  continued  in  a  state  of 
great  imperfection.      The  battering-rams,  and 
other  engines  employed  in  this  operatioB  of  war^ 

"  JEschin.  ibid. 

•3  Piut.  in  Solon.    Strabo,  I.  ix.  ^  Polyaenus,  1.  vi.  c.  xv. 
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were  of  too  rude  a  construction  to  make  such  a 
breach  in  the  walls  as  might  not  easily  be  ^  re- 
paired. It  was  in  vain  that  Eurylochus  at- 
tempted by  blockade  to  reduce  the  place.  The 
enemy  were  furnished  with  all  necessaries  in 
great  abundance,  from  the  well-frequented  port 
of  Cirrha.  Years  thus  passed  away,  and  nothing 
decisive  was  effected.  The  besiegers,  fatigued 
with  labour,  and  uneasy  at  disappointment,  had 
often  abandoned  their  camp,  and  cantoned  them- 
selves on  the  borders  of  the  Crissean  territory, 
where  they  expected  more  salutary  supplies  of 
provisions. 
Pestilence  When  they  again  returned  to  their  duty,  they 
in  the        were  afflicted  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  war,  with 

army  of  ^  » 

the  be-      a  pestilential,  or  at  least  an  epidemic  disorder, 

««ger8,      occasioned  by  the  want  of  wholesome  food,  the 

great  numbers  of  men  cooped  up  during  the 

warm  season  within  a  narrow  space,  or  by  some 

unknown  malignity  of  the  atmosphere.    A  great 

part  of  the  army  fell  a  prey  to  the  increasing 

contagion.      Anxious  for  the  public  safety,  the 

Amphictyons  had  recourse  to  the  wisdom  of 

.  Apollo,  who,  instead  of  recommending  to  them 

the  aid  of  an  able  physician,  exhorted  them  to 

bring  from  the  isle  of  Cos  the*Jami  with  gold. 

Ambassadors  were   immediately  dispatched   to 

that  island,  in  order  to  unravel  the  meaning  of 

the  gold  thus  wrapped  up  in  its  customary  veil 

remedied    of  mystic  obscurity.     They  had  no  sooner  ex- 

o?Cm^^^*  pjained  their  commission  in  the  Caon  assembly, 

than  an  eminent  citizen,  named  Nebros,  rising 

up,  declared  the  sense  of  the  oracle.     ^*  I  am 

i6 
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"  the  fawn/'  said  he,  "  pointed  out  by  Apollo/*  chap, 
(for  Nebros  in  Greek  signifies  a  fawn,)  "  and  my  ^  _^'_  , 
"  son  Chrysos"  (which  is  the  Greek  word  for 
gold)  "  has  carried  off  the  prize  of  strength, 
"  courage,  and  beauty,  from  all  his  competitors." 
The  person  who  thus  spoke  was  justly  cele- 
brated, on  account  of  his  ancestor  Esculapius,  of 
his  descendant  Hippocrates^,  and  of  his  own 
unrivalled  proficiency  in  the  healing  art.  The 
knowledge  of  physic  was  become  |he  hereditary 
honour,  and  almost  the  appropriate  possession, 
of  his  family,  by  which  it  had  been  cultivated 
for  many  ages,  and  to  which  it  is  supposed  even 
at  present  to  owe  its  principal  improvement  and 
perfection.  Nebros  obeyed  with  alacrity  the  in- 
junction of  Apollo,  the  peculiar  patron  of  the  sci- 
ence in  which  he  excelled.  At  his  own  expence 
he  equipped  a  vessel  of  fifly  oars,  loaded  with  va- 
luable medicines,  as  well  as  with  warlike  stores, 
and  accompanied  by  his  son  Chrysos,  set  sail  with 
the  Amphictyonic  ambassadors,  in  order  to  cure  t 

the  confederates,  and  to  conquer  the  Crisseans. 

His  advice,  his  prudence,  and  his  assiduity,  re-  Sack  of 
stored  the  decaying  health  of  the  army.  Their 
numbers,  however,  were  already  so  much  dimi- 
nished, that  it  seemed  impossible  by  open  force 
to  put  a  successful  end  to  the  war.  On  this  oc- 
casion the  artful  Coan  employed  a  stratagem,  that 

•*  We  owe,  almost  entirely,  the  history  recorded  in  the  text,  to 
an  oration  of  Thessalus,  son  of  Hippocrates,  addressed  to  the' 
Athenians.  It  is  published  among  the  letters  of  his  father.  Vid. 
Hippocrat  Opera,  ex  edit.  Faesii,  v.ii.  p.  1291.  There  are  tome 
learned  dissertations  on  the  subject  in  the  5th  and  7th  yolumet  of 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres. 
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€  H  A  P.  would  have  appeared  entirely  inconsistent  with 
the  laws  of  arms  which  had  long  been  established 
in  Greece,  if  it  had  not  seemed  to  be  the  dictate 
of  a  divine  admonition.  The  horse  of  Eurylochus 
was  observed  for  several  days  to  roll  on  the  sand, 
and  to  strike  his  foot  with  great  violence  against 
a  particular  spot  of  ground.  In  digging  under 
this  ground,  a  wooden  pipe  was  discovered, 
which  supplied  Crissa  with  water.  The  extraor- 
dinaiy  means  by  which  this  discovery  was  made, 
convinced  the  ignorant  credulity  of  the  Greeks, 
that  some  important  advantage  might  be  derived 
from  it }  and  upon  mature  deliberation  it  was 
concluded,  that  Apollo  had  thus  suggested  a 
contrivance  for  destroying  his  own  and  their 
enemies.  Complying  therefore  with  the  hea- 
venly intimation,  Nebros  poisoned  the  conduit 
of  water ;  and  the  effect  of  this  detestable  artifice 
was  soon  discernible  in  the  languid  efibrts  and  di- 
minished resistance  of  the  besieged.  The  be- 
siegers, on  the  other  hand,  encouraged  by  the 
evident  partiality  of  the  gods,  carried  on  their 
operation  with  redoubled  vigour.  Rewards  were 
proposed  for  the  man  who  should  first  mount 
the  walls,  an  honour  obtained  by  the  youthful 
ardour  of  Chrysos.  The  city  was  thus  taken  by 
assault ;  the  fcHtifications  were  demolished,  the 
houses  burnt,  and  the  inhabitants  treated  with  g 
severity,  proportioned  to  the  atrocious  enormity 
of  tjieir  own  crimes,  aad  the  exasperated  r^sent^ 
ment  of  the  victors, 
^onsecra-  The  command  of  Apollo,  however,  was  not 
Ch?h^^^^  completely  executed  by  the  destruction  of  the 

plvin, 
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Crissean  capital.  Part  of  that  impious  community  chap. 
still  subsisted  in  the  maritime  town  of  Cirrha,  the  ^J^'j 
reduction  of  which  must  have  presented  great 
difficulties  to  the  Amphictyons,  since  it  was  neces- 
sary for  them  a  third  time  to  have  recourse  to  the 
oracle.  The  answer  delivered  on  this  occasion 
was  involved  in  twofold  obscurity.  The  words 
of  the  god,  at  all  times  dark  and  doubtful,  now 
seemed  absolutely  unintelligible,  since  he  made 
the  taking  of  Cirrha,  an  event  which  there  was 
every  reason  to  expect,  depend  on  a  circumstance 
that  appeared  at  first  sight  impossible.  "  You 
"  shall  not  overturn,"  said  he,  "  the  lofty  towers 
*♦  of  Cirrha,  until  the  foaming  billows  of  blue-eyed 
"  Amphitrit6  beat  against  the  resounding  shores 
"  of  the  Holy  Land."  How  could  the  sea  be  con- 
veyed for  several  leagues  over  rocks  and  moun- 
tains, so  that  its  waves  might  dash  against  the 
craggy  precipices  of  Parnassus,  which  surround 
the  sacred  groves  of  Delphi  ?  This  was  an  enigma 
which  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  membejs 
of  the  Amphictyonic  council  acknowledged  them- 
selves unable  to  explain.  The  condition  on  which 
success  was  promised  them,  seemed  incapable  of 
being  fulfilled ;  the  inhabitants  of  Cirrha  flattered 
themselves  with  hopes  of  unalterable  security ; 
and  the  wisest  of  the  Amphictyons  gave  their  opi- 
nion, that  there  was  good  reason  to  abandon  an 
enterprise  which  seemed  disagreeable  to  Apollo, 
by  whose  advice  the  war  had  been  originally 
undertaken. 

While  these  sentiments  universally  prevailed  ^^  ^ 
in  both  armies,  Solon,  the  Atheilian,  alone  ven- 
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CHAP,  tured  to  propose  an  advice  more  advantageous 
For  the  confederates,  as  well  as  more  honourable 
for  the  holy  shrine.  His  superior  wisdom  taught 
him  the  impiety  of  supposing  that  the  god  should 
require  an  impossibility  as  the  condition  of  hap- 
pily terminating  a  war,  the  first  measures  of 
which  he  had  himself  suggested  or  approved. 
It  exceeded,  indeed,  human  power  to  remove 
the  sea  to  the  boundary  of  the  Holy  Land ;  but 
by  extending  this  boundary,  it  was  possible  to 
make  the  Holy  Land  communicate  with  the  sea. 
This  might  easily  be  accomplished,  since  it  suf- 
ficed for  that  purpose  to  consecrate  the  interme- 
diate space  with  the  same  ceremonies  which  had 
formerly  been  employed  in  dedicating  the  Del- 
phian territory.  ^ 

and  put  in  The  Opinion  of  Solon,  proposed  with  much 
solemn  gravity,  was  honoured  with  the  unani- 
mous approbation  of  his  associates.  Every  one 
now  wondered  that  he  himself  should  not  have 
hit  on  an  expedient  which  seemed  so  natural  and 
so  obvious.  Preparations  were  immediately  made 
for  carrying  it  into  execution,  and  the  property 
of  the  Cirrhean  plain  was  surrendered  to  the 
god  with  the  most  pompous  formality;  the  Am- 
phictyons,  either  not  considering  that  they  be- 
stowed on  Apollo  what,  as  it  was  not  their  own, 
they  had  not  a  right  to  alienate ;  or,  if  this  idea 
occurred,  easily  persuading  themselves  that  the 
piety  of  the  application  would  atone  for  the  de- 
fect of  the  title. 

**  Plutarch,  in  Solon.    Pausan.  in  Phoc. 
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When  the  senators  had  performed  the  conse-  c  H  ap. 
cration,  the  soldiers  assailed  the  walls  of  Cirrha  y   ^y    , 
with  the  increasing  activity  of  re-animated  hope.  Cirrha 
That  place,  as  well  as  the  dependent  town  of  con^ 
Anticirrha,  situate  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  q^cnccgof 
creek,  soon  submitted  to  their  arms.     The  im- 
pious and  devoted  citizens  were  eitherput  to  the 
sword,  or  dragged  into  captivity.    The  Crissean 
community,  formerly  so  rich  and  flourishing  was 
for  ever  extirpated.^    Their  lands  were  laid 
waste,  their  cities  demolished,  the  proud  monu- 
ments of  their  victories  levelled  with  the  ground ; 
and  the  port  of  Cirrha^  which  was  allowed  to 
remain  as  a  convenient  harbour  for  Delphi,  sub- 
sisted as  the  only  vestige  of  their  ancient  gran- 
deur.    The  territory,  as  it  had  been  condemned 
by  the  divine  will  to  perpetual  sterility,   long 
continued  uncultivated  ;  for  the  Delphians  wete 
not  obliged  to  labour  the  gi*ound  in  order  to 
acquire  the  necessaries,    the  accommodations, 
and   even  the  highest  luxuries  of  life.     The  su- 
perstition   of  the  age  furnished  an    abundant 
resource  to  supply  their  wants;  the  granaries  of 
Apollo    filled  spontaneously;   and^  to  use  the 
figurative  style  of  an  ancient  author,  the  land 
unploughed  and  unsown  by  the  industry  of  man, 
flourished  in  the  richest  luxuriance  under  the 
culture  of  the  god.  ^ 

The  successful  event  of  a  war  begun,  carried  Thtlitppy 
on,  and  concluded  under  the  respectable  sane-  ^^tacrtd 
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CHAP,  tion  of  the  Amphictyonic  council,  was  celebrated 
s^7\j  ^th  all  the  pomp  and  festivity  congenial  to  the 
warceie-  Grecian  character.  According  to  an  ancient 
Ih^^Py?^  and  sacred  institution,  the  several  republics 
thian  were  accustomed,  by  public  shows,  to  comme- 
Siymp,  morate  their  respective  victories.  When  dif- 
ferent communities  had  employed  their  joint 
effi>rts  in  the  same  glorious  enterprise,  the  grateftil 
triumph  was  exhibited  with  a  proportional  in- 
crease of  magnificence ;  but  the  fortunate  exploits 
of  gods  and  heroes,  which  had  extensively  bene- 
fited the  whole  Grecian  name,  were  distin- 
guished by  such  peculiar  and  transcendent 
honours  as  eclipsed  the  splendour  of  all  other  so- 
lemnities. While  each  republic  paid  the  tribute  of 
provincial  festivals  to  the  memory  of  its  parti- 
cular benefactors,  the  whole  nation  were  con- 
cemed  in  acknowledging  the  bountiful  goodness 
of  Jupiter,  the  protecting  aid  of  Neptune,  the 
unerring  wisdom  of  Apollo,  and  the  unrivalled 
labours  of  Hercules.  Hence  the  Olympian, 
Isthmian,  Pythian,  and  Nemean  games,  which, 
though  alike  founded  on  the  same  principle  of 
pious  gratitude,  were,  from  their  first  establish- 
ment, distinguished  by  the  different  ceremo- 
nies, and  respectively  consecrated  to  separate 
divinities. 

The  Amphictyons  were  principally  indebted 
to  the  prudent  admonitions  of  Apollo  fbr  the 
fbrtunate  issue  of  a  war  undertaken  by  his  au- 
thority; it  therefore  became  them,  while  they 
rejoiced  in  the  happy  success  of  their  arms,  to 
offer  respectful  thanks  to  the  god.     These  ob- 
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jects  might  easily  be  conjoined  in  the  pliant  chap. 
textiire  of  ancient  auperstition,  since  the  cri^  ^  J^^^ 
bration  of  the  Pythian  games,  which  bad  been 
interrupted  by  a  long  train  of  wars  and  calami- 
ties, would  f(Nrm  an  entertainment  not  less 
agreeable  to  the  supposed  dictates  of  piety,  than 
adapted  to  the  neural  demands  of  pleasure. 

The  festival  re-estaUished  on  this  memorable  Tiut  festi- 
occaaion  in  honour  of  Apollo,  is  motioned  by  I^fishcd " 
ancient  histcxrians,  on  account  of  two  remarka)^  from  the 

preceding 

Circumstances  by  A^hich  it  was  distimgui^ed.  by  two 
Instead  of  the  scanty  rewards  usually  distributed  gj^ncwl 
among  the  gymnastic  combatants  at  other  publiQ 
solemnities,  the  Amphictyons  bestowed  on  the 
victors  the  mo9t  precious  spoils  of  the  cities 
Crissa  and  Cirrfia.  The  exhibitions  of  poetry 
and  music  had  hitherto  been  united  in  all  the 
Grecian  festivals,  and  the  laurel  crown  had  been 
adjudged  to  the  poet-musician^  who  enlivened 
the  compositions  of  his  genius  by  the  sound  of 
his  lyre.  The  Amphictyons  for  the  first  time 
sepaiated  the  kindred  arts;  proposed  prizes  of 
instrumental  music  unaccomp^iued  with  poetry^ 
and  thus  afforded  an  opportunity  to  cimdidates 
£fx  fame  to  display  superior  merit  in  their  re- 
spective dc^rtmenta  6f  the  same  profession. 

TTiese  are  the  only  particulars  concerning  the  ^*^[^ 
re-establishment  of  thd  Pythian  games  which  games. 
seemed  worthy  the  ohuHewation  of  Grecian  au- 
thors, who^r  worJks  were  addressed  to  men  who 
knew  by  experiesbfe  and  obs^vation  tihe  nMure 
and  tetHiency  of  their  domcistic  institutions.  But 
a  more  ccoiious  explanation  is  required*  to  dati&fy 

Q  2 
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c  H'A  P.  the  ctfriosily  of  the  modem  reader.  The  sacred 
_y*^.  games  of  Greece  cannot  be  illustrated  by  a  com- 
parison with  any  thing  similar  in  the  present 
age ;  they  were  intimately  connected  with  the 
whole  system  of  ancient  polity,  whether  civil  or 
religious;  they  were  attended  with  very  ex- 
traordinary effects,  both  of  a  natural  and  moral 
kind  ;  and  on  all  these  accounts  they  merit  par- 
ticular attention  in '  a  work  which  professes  to 
combine  with  the  history  of  arts  that  of  arms, 
and  to  contemplate  the  varying  picture  of  human 
manners,  as  well  as  the  transient  revolutions  of 
war  and  empire. 

In  their  most  perfect  form,  the  sacred  games 
consisted  in  the  exhibitions  of  the  Stadium  and 
Hippodrome,  accompanied  by  the  more  refined 
entertainments  of  music  and  poetry.  The  Olym- 
pic Stadium  took  its  name  from  the  measure  of 
length  most  commonly  employed  by  the  Greeks, 
consisting  of  the  eighth  part  of  a  Grecian  mile,  or 
six  hundred  and  thirty  English  feet.  The  Stadium, 
still  remaining  at  Athens,  has  been  accurately 
measured  by  our  travellers,  and  is  an  hundred 
and  twenty-five  geometrical  paces  in  length,  and 
twenty^even  in  breadth :  ijt  forms  a  long  and 
lofty  terrace  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Ilyssus,  and  its 
«ides  were  anciently  built  of  white  marble.  That 
of  Olympia  was  probably  of  the  same  dimen- 
-sions,  but  far  le$s  magnificent,  being  entirely 
composed  of  earth.  The  one  ex;tremity  con- 
tained an  etevated  tlu-one,  appropriated  for  the 
fudges  of  the  games,  and  a  marble  altar,  on 
yfhich  the  priestess  of  Ceres,  and  other  privi- 
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leged  Virgins,  sat  to  behold  a  solemnity  from  CHAP, 
which  the  rest  of  their  sex  were  rigorously  ex- 
claded.  At  the  other  extremity  was  the  tottlb 
of  £nd3iiiion,  the  favourite  of  chaste  Diana. 
The  stadium  was  divided  by  pillars  into  two 
courses.  The  five  gymnastic  exercises,  so  much 
celebrated  by  all  the  writers  of  antiquity,  and 
so  accurately  described  by  Homer,  Pindar,  So- 
phocles, and  Pausanias,  began  with  the  foot- 
race,-which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  most 
ancient,  and  which  always  retained  the  preroga- 
tive of  distinguishing  the  Olympiads  by  the 
name  of  the  victorious  racer.  The  exercise  at 
first  consisted  in  running  naked  from  the  one 
end  of  the  Stadium  to  the  other.  The  course 
was  afterwards  doubled,  and  at  length  the 
competitors  were  required  to  pass  the  goal 
three,  six,  and  even  twelve  times,  before  tiiey 
could  be  entitled  to  the  prize.  Motives  of 
utility  introduced  the  race  of  men  loaded  with 
heavy  armour,  which  rendered  this  exercise  a 
contest  of  strength  as  well  as  of  swiftness. 
2.  The  second  trial  of  agility  consisted  in  leaping, 
the  competitors  endeavouring  to  surpass  each 
other  in  the  length,  without  regard  to  the 
height  of  their  leap.  They  carried  in  their 
hands  weights  of  lead,  through  the  perforations 
•of  which  their  fingers  passed  as  through  the 
handle  of  a  shield,  and  by  these  they  poised, 
and  impelled  forwards,  their  bodies.  The  per- 
fection attained  in  this  exercise  must  have  far 
exceeded  the  experience  of  modern  times,  if  we 
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can  believe  that  Phaulus  of  Crotona*  leaped 
fifty-two  feet.  S.  The  wrestling  of  the  ancients 
required  equal  strength  and  agility.  It  was 
chiefly  remarkable  on  account  of  the  oil  and  sand 
Mrith  which  they  rubbed  their  bodies,  in  order 
to  supple  their  joints,  to  prevent  excessive  per- 
spiration, and  to  elude  the  grasp  of  their  antago- 
nists. The  wrestlers  were  matched  by  lot,  and 
the  prize  was  adjudged  to  him  who  had  thrice 
thrown  his  adversary  on  the  ground.  4.  The 
two  following  exercises  tried  chiefly  the  strength 
of  the  arms.  The  first  consisted  in  throwing  a 
huge  mass  of  polishexl  iron,  brass,  or  stone,  of 
a  circular  form  resembling  a  shield,  but  without 
handle  or  thong.  It  was  called  the  disk,  and 
thrown  under  the  hand  as  the  quoit  is  in  Eng- 
land. The  object  of  the  competitors  was  to 
surpass  each  other  in  the  length  of  the  cast. 
Akin  to  this  was  the  art  of  darting  the  javelin, 
which,  as  that  weapon  was  directed  at  a  mark, 
required  steadiness  of  eye  as  well  as  dexte- 
rity of  hand.  5.  The  last  of  the  gymnastic 
exercises,  both  in  c^der  and  in  esteem,  was. that 
of  boxing.  It  was  sometimes  performed  by  the 
naked  fist,  and  sometimes  with  the  formidable 
ca^stus,  composed  of  raw  hides  lined  with  metal. 
Before  the  victory  could  be  decided,  it  was  ne- 
cessary, from  thenature  of  thaiexerdse,  that 
one  of  the  combatants  should  acknowledge  Ms 
defeat ;  a  condition  which  seeoied  so  inconaibt- 
ent  with  th^  obstkiacy  of  Grecian  valour,  that  few 

**  Pausatiifis,  p.  624. 
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ventured  to  contend  in  this  dangerous  amuse-  CHAPt 
ment.  The  laws  of  Sparta  absolutely  prohibited  v  ^J\^  , 
her  citizens  from  ever  engaging  in  it,  because  a 
Spartan  was  taught  to  disdain  saving  his  life  by 
yielding  to  an  opponent.  Another  reason,  no 
less  remarkable,  tended  still  more  to  degrade  the 
exercise  of  boxing.  Besides  strength  and  agiUty, 
the  success  of  the  boxer  it  was  thought,  depended 
on  a  certain  ponderous  fleshiness  of  arm,  which 
unfitted  him  to  engage  in  any  other  contest. 
The  regimen  required  for  keeping  up  his  cor- 
pulency, so  necessary  for  the  defence  of  his 
bones  against  the  weight  of  blows,  was  alto- 
gether incompatible  with  the  life  of  a  soldier ;  a 
life  of  hardship  and  inequality,  and  continually 
exposed  to  the  want  of  rest,  of  provisions,  and 
of  sleep. 

These  were  the  five  gymnastic  exercises  in 
which  the  Grecian  youth  were  trained  with  so 
much  care,  and  to  which  they  applied  with  so 
much  emulation.  But  besides  these  simple  . 
sports,  there  were  two  others  formed  of  their 
various  combination  j  the  Pancratium,  which 
consisted  of  wrestling  and  boxing;  and  the 
Pentathlon,  in  which  all  the  five  were  united  j 
and  to  excel  in  such  complicated  exercises  re- 
quired an  education  and  way  of  living  not  ne- 
cessary to  be  observed  by  those  who  contended 
in  the  simple  feats  of  strength  and  agility,  and 
which  was  scarcely  compatible  with  the  study  of 
any  other  than  the  athletic  profession. 

The  Hippodrome,  or  ground  allotted  for  the  The  Hip- 
podrome 
d  4 
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CHAP,  horse-races,  was  twice  as  long  as  the  Stadium  ^, 
^  ,^^'\_  J  and  sufficiently  spacious  to  allow  forty  chariots 
aiidEqueft-  to  drive  abreast.  ^  The  chariot-race  was  insti- 
SdseL^'  tuted  at  Olympia  about  an  hundred  years  after 
the  regular  celebration  of  the  games^  and  that 
of  riding  horses  twenty  years  later.  These  war- 
like sports  followed  the  same  progress  with  the 
military  art,  of  which  they  were  the  image,  and 
in  which  the  use  of  chariots  long  preceded  that 
of  cavalry.  The  cars  of  the  Greeks,  as  evi- 
dently appears  from  their  medals,  were  low, 
open  behind,  furnished  with  only  two  wheels, 
and  unprovided  with  any  seat  for  the  drivers, 
who  stood  with  much  difficulty  in  the  body  of 
their  vehicles,  while  they  commanded  four 
horses,  which  were  not  paired  but  formed  on  one 
line.  Notwithstanding  this  inconvenient  posture, 
they  performed  six  and  sometimes  twelve  rounds 
of  the  Hippodrome,  amounting  to  six  Grecian 
miles,  of  eight  hundred  paces  each,  of  which  an 
English  mile  contains  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  fifty.  The  Grecian  heroes  excelled,  during 
the  heroic  ages,  in  this  dangerous  exercise  ;  but 
in  later  times  the  owners  of  the  horses  were  al- 
lowed to  employ  a  charioteer,  which  enlarged 
the  sphere  of  candidates  for  the  Olympic  prize, 
by  admitting  many  foreign  princes,  as  well  as 
the  wealthy  ladies  of  Macedon  andLaconia,  who 
could  not  appear  in  person  at  this  important 
solemnity.  Though  riding  horses  were  not  so 
early  employed  as  chariots,  either  at  the  games; 
or  in  war,  yet  we  cannot  believe,  with  a  fanciful 

**  Hetjchiui.  s*  Pausan.  I.  vi.  p.  388.  &  590. 
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writer  **,  that  this  circumstance  should  have  been  chap. 
occasioned  by  the  timidity  of  the  Greeks  to  v  ^y* ,  j 
mount  on  horseback  ;  for  we  learn  from  Homer, 
that,  even  in  the  most  ancient  times,  they  were 
acquainted  with  all  the  feats  of  dexterity  prac- 
tised by  our  most  accomplished  jockies,  ^  But 
before  the  Persian  war,  the  poverty  of  the  Greeks 
prevented  them  from  importing  foreign  horses, 
and  their  domestic  breed  was  naturally  of  an 
inferior  kind  to  those  of  Asia  and  Africa.  The 
Spartans  first  employed  them  in  battle  during  . 
their  wars  with  the  Messenians.  In  the  Persian 
expedition,  Xerxes  tried  the  mettle  of  the  Per- 
sian, against  the  Thessalian  horses,  and  the  former 
carried  off  the  palm  in  every  contest.  For  a  con- 
siderable time  after  the  shameful  retreat  of  that 
haughty  monarch,  the  Athenians,  who  then 
formed  the  most  powerful  community  of  Greece, 
had  a  squadron  of  only  three  hundred  horse- 
men :  and  it  was  not  till  that  ambitious  republic 
had  begun  to  extend  her  dominion  over  the  in- 
ferior states,  that  she  seriously  applied  to  the 
improvement  of  her  cavalry. 

While  the  Greeks  thus  acquired  the  ai:!Com-  The  musi- 
plishments  of  the  body,  and  displayed  at  Olym-  J^^^. 
pia  their  skill  in  horsemanship,  and  their  vigour 
in  the  gymnastic  exercises,  the  more  refined  en- 
tertainments of  the  fancy  were  not  neglected  j 
and  the  agreeable  productions  of  music  and 
poetry  added  4ustre  and  eloquence  to  every 
Grecian  solemnity.  It  is  well  observed  by  the 
only  ancient  writer  to  >vhom  we  are  indebted  for 

>*  The  Chevalier  Folard.'  ^  Hiad  xv.  ver.  67!^. 
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c  H  A  Pv  AH  historical  account  of  Grecian  music,  that  the 
J^'^j  arts  of  peace»  as  they  are  more  agreeable  and 
more  useful  than  those  of  war,  demand,  in  a  su- 
perior degree,  the  regard  of  the  historian.  If 
this  had  been  the  general  opinion  of  authors, 
the  study  of  their  works  would  be  equally  en- 
tertaining and  instructive.  The  writer  of  history 
would  explain  the  various  discoveries  which 
happUy  tend  to  improve  and  to  embellish  social 
life ;  by  introducing  scenes  of  gaiety  and  plea- 
sure, he  would  diversify  the  eternal  theme  of 
human  misery ;  and  while  he  expatiated  on  the 
crimes  and  calamities  of  men,  he  would  not  n^- 
gleet  to  point  out  the  means  best  adapted  to  pre- 
vent the  perpetration  of  the  one,  and  to  soothe 
the  suffering  of  the  other.  But  the  Greek  his- 
torians have  not  attempted  to  afford  us  this  im- 
portant information  i  they  enlarge  copiously  on 
such  topics  as  are  adapted  to  the  use  of  their 
countr3rmen ;  and  they  preserve  the  most  morti- 
fying silence  concerning  those  subjects  which 
deservedly  excite  the  curiosity  of  later  ages.  Of 
all  the  arts  cultivated  by  the  ingenuity  of  their 
contemporaries,  music  was  the  most  connected 
with  religion,  government,  and  manners ;  and 
the  effects  ascribed  to  Grecian  music  are  num- 
bered among  the  most  singular  as  well  as  the 
most  authentic  of  all  recorded  events^  j  yet  as 

'  ^  Tbe  GOiilinuiil  complaints  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  prove  that  the 
nttsU  of  their  age  had  greatly  degenerated  from  its  ancient  dignity. 
It  afterwards  continued,  like  all  the  other  arts,  gradually  to  decline ; 
yet,  in  the  second  century  before  Christ,  the  grave,  judicious^  and 
#elUnlbmied  Polybius  ascribed  the  most  extraordinai/ effects  to  the 
Grecian  music.    Polybius^  1.  iv,  c  2a  et  seq. 
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to  the  niiture»  the  origiti^  the  progress,  the  |^er-  chap. 
fection,  in  one  word,  the  history  of  this  art,  we  y  J^'_  ^ 
can  know  little  more  than  what  we  learn  from 
the  musical  treatise  of  Plutarch,  a  work  ex- 
tremely short  and  imperfect,  obscure  through- 
out, and  in  many  parts  unintelligible.  ^ 

Without  much  historical  information,  how-  whvin- 
ever,  we  may  venture  to  explain  the  introduction  ^Aepub- 
of  musical  entertainments  at  the  four  public  lie  games. 
solemnities.  These  grand  spectacles  were  des- 
tined to  exhibit  an  embellished  representation 
of  the  ordinary  transactions  of  real  life,  and 
while  the  gymnastic  and  equestrian  exercises 
represented  the  image  of  war,  the  most  serious 
occupation  of  the  Greeks,  music  recalled  the 
memory  of  religion  and  love,  their  most  agree- 
able amusements.  Besides  this^  as  music  in  Extent  of 
those  early  times  was  closely  connected  with 
poetry^,  and  as  the  use  of  composition  in  prose 
was  not  known  in  Greece  till  the  time  of  Phere- 
cydes  of  Syros,  and  Cadmus  of  Miletus,  who 
flourished  only  five  hundred  and  forty*four  years 
before  Christ^,  the  name  of  music  naturally 
comprehended  sill  the  learning  of  the  age ;  and 
to  obtain  the  prize  in  the  musical  contests,  was 
equivalent  to  the  glory  of  being  declared  supe- 
ri<Hr  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  in  mental  abilities 
and  endowments: 

34  M.  Burette,  a  French  phytician,  has  translated  this  treatise,  in 
the  tenth  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy,  &c.  He  finds 
fewer  difficulties  in  it,  than  present  themselves  to  men  far  better  ac- 
quaihted  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  this  elegant  art.  See 
Burney  on  Music,  vol.  i.  p.  B€, 

3s  The  same  word  signified  a  song  and  a  poem,  a  musician  and  a 
poet;  «tf8a(,curfM(ra4  a»8o(,  o^tico(,«o(8of.  Hesych.  ^  Strabo,  I.  i. 
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music. 
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These  abilities  and  endowments  were  anciently 
regarded  in  proportion  to  their  utility.  Before 
Purposes  the  practice  of  vrrittng  was  introduced,  the  his- 
i^wM  ^  tory  of  past  events  could  be  preserved  only  by 
pUed.  tradition ;  and  tradition  was  rendered  more  sure 
and  permanent  by  being  committed  to  the  safe 
protection  of  harmonious  numbers.  ^^  The  cus- 
tomary offices  of  religion  were  celebrated  in 
poetical  composition,  and  the  various  hymns 
appropriated  to  the  worship  of  particular  divini- 
ties, were  retained  by  the  faithful  memory  of 
their  respective  votaries.  The  tuneful  tribe, 
who  were  thus  employed  to  extol  the  bounty  of 
the  gods,  to  exalt  the  glory  of  heroes,  and  to 
record  and  perpetuate  the  accumulated  wisdom 
of  antiquity,  condescended  also  to  regulate  the 
duties,  and  to  improve  the  pleasures  of  private 
life.  The  same  bards  who  taught  the  men  to  be 
brave,  exhorted  the  women  to  be  chaste.  ^ 
Poetry,  together  with  the  sister  arts  of  music 
and  dancing,  are  elegantly  called  by  Homer  the 
chief  ornaments  of  the  feast.  The  poet-musician 
quelled  seditions  in  states  ^,  and  maintained  the 
domestic  quiet  of  families ;  while  he  published 
laws  of  the  most  extensive  influence  over  the 
whole  community,  he  disdained  not  to  animate 
the  humble  but  necessary  labours  of  the  me- 
chanic ;   every  profession  in  society,  even  the 


^  As  8c  ur€ip  6  w€^oi  Kayos  KetraffKwcurfKVos  fUfirjfux  re  woiTiriKft  en' 
wpvrisra  yap  ri  irotrfruai  KoreurKevii  irap'iiKBw  tis  ro  fi^ov, 

Siraboy  I.  i. 
3*  Of  this  we  have  ah  example  in  Homer's  Demodicus. 
^  See  what  is  said  above  of  Tyrtaeus,  p.  188, 
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meanest  and  most, vulgar^  was  encouragjed  and  chap. 
adorned  by  its  particular  song  *^  j  and  the  most  ^J^*^ 
ordinary  transactions  of  common  life,  however 
trivial  and  low  and  uninteresting  in  themselves, 
were  heightened  and  ennobled  by  the  combined 
charms  of  music  and  poetry. 

The  degree  of  perfection  in  which  these  arts 
are  found  in  any  country,  depends  on  the  lan- 
guage and  character  of  the  people  by  whom  they 
are  cultivated.  Of  this  there  is  abiuidant  proof 
in  the  history  of  ancient,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
modem  nations.  The  melancholy,  stem  ^\  atro- 
cious,  and  unrelenting  temper  of  the  Egyptians 
(the  supposed  instructors  of  Greece),  disqualified 
that  nation  either  for  improving  or  for  relishing 
the  beauties  of  harmony.  The  harsh  dissonance 
of  the  eastern  languages,  their  deficiency  in 
vowels,  and  the  inflexible  thickness  of  their 
sounds,  rendered  them  but  little  susceptible  of 
musical  composition.     The  music  of  the  Egyp- 

^  See  Athensus  pafisiniy  and  the  ducourses  on  the  Gredi  songs, 
in  the  jd  volume  of  the  excellent  selection  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy. 

V  The  nature  of  the  government  furnishes  another  reason  for  the 
imperfection  of  Egyptian  music.  Homer  characterises  Egypt  1^ 
the  epithet  iriKpos,  bitter,  to  denote  the  rigid  severity  of  the  laws. 
Among  that  grave  and  formal  people,  the  hours  of  amusement,  at 
well  88  of  .business,  were  prescribed  bylaw.  Tber^  was  a  psirticu- 
lar  time  of  the  day,  not  only  for  attending  the  courts  of  justice,  but 
for  walking,  bathing,  and  even  for  performing  the  duties  of  matri- 
mony. -  Diodor.  SiculuB.  Poetry,  music,  sculpture,  and  all  other 
arts,  were  regulated  by  express  statute ;  and,  if  we  may  believe 
Plato,  continued  invariable  for  many  thousand  years.  Plato  de  Le- 
gibus.  The  austerity  and  restraints  of  despotism  are  inconsistent 
with  that  flowing  freedom  of  genius  necessary  to  the  perfection  of 
poetry. 
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CHAP,  tiafiis  and  Orientals  therefi)re  depended  Mther 
V  J^',  on  the  quantity  than  tiie  quality  of  sound ;  and 
the  principal  object  of  their  art  was  rather  to 
rouse  the  attention  by  noise»  than  to  charm  the 
soul  by  melody. 
Its  origin.       The  language  and  manners  of  die  Greeks 
were  oi  a  different  and  a  far  superior  kind  to 
those  of  the  neighbouring  nations.     Hence  may 
be  deduced  the  origin  and  peculiar  excellence 
of  their  music,  which,    though  injudiciously^ 
ascribed  to  the  invention  of  Thiucians,  My- 
sians,  and  other  barbarous  strangers,  must  have 
been  the  natiu-al  productitin  of  Grecian  genius, 
since  the  three  most  ancient  modes  of  musie 
were  the  Dorism,    Ionian,   and  Eolian,    coire- 
sponding  with  the  three  great  divisions  of  the 
Hellenic  race,  and  the  three  principal  distinc- 
tions of  the  Hdlenic  tongue.  ^ 
Causes  of       The  perfection  of  language  as  well   as  of 
Smof Se  niusic,  depends  on  the  melody  of  its  sounds ; 
Grecian     their  measure  or  rhythm;   their  variety;  and 
anffm^c  their  suitableness  to  the  subject  which  they  are 
meant  to  describe  or  to  express.     The  circum- 
stances of  the  Greeks  in  the  earliest  periods  of 
their  society^  rendered  them  peculiarly  atten- 
jtive  to  ?iU  thp*e  objects.    They  lived  continually 
in  crowds ;  all  matters  of  consequence  were  de- 


^^  While  detracUoa  referred  tl^e  discoyery  of  mudc  to  strangers, 
.  vanity  referred  it  to  th^goda;  and  both  accounts  jerve  to  prove  the 
^reat  antiquity  of  the  art.    Plut.  de  Mu^c. 

4>  ytTe  owe  the  knowledge  o£  thi«  important  circumstance  to  He- 
radides  of  Pontusi  the  contemporary  ji^nd  scholar  of  Plato.  -  His 
words  are  ched  by  Athenseus,  !•  xi?.  **  See  above»  chap.  ii. 
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cid«d  by  the  voice  of  the  asbembly ;  and,  next  'to 
the  fbrce  of  his  arm,  ereiy  wam<Hr  fillt  himself 
indebted  to  the  persuasive  accents  of  his  tongue 
The  perpetual  necessity  of  eaiploying  the  power 
of  eloquence  during  the  infancy  of  their  political 
state,  made  them  retain  the  original  tones  and 
cadences  by  which  men,  as  yet  unfMractiied  in 
the  use  of  arbitrary  signs,  bad  made  laiown  their 
afiections  and  their  wants.  These  tones  and  ca- 
dences, imitating  the  language  of  action  (the 
first  and  most  natiu'al  language  of  savages),  pos* 
sessed  a  degree  of  energy  and  of  warmth  which 
can  never  be.  attained  by  the  mere  artifice  of 
articulate  sounds,  ^  By  uniting  them  to  these 
sounds,  the  Greeks  gave  all  the  force  of  a  natural, 
to  an  arbitrary  sign.  Music  and  action  were  in- 
corporated in  the  substance  of  their  speech  ^ 
and  the  descriptive  power  of  words  was  extended 
to  all  those  objects  which  can  be  characterised 
by  sound  and  motion,  or  which  the  various  modi« 
fications  of  these  qualities  can  suggest  to  the 
mind  of  man. 

A  language,  thus  founded  on  the  broad  ba&is 
of  nature,  contained  within  itself  the  fruitful 
seeds  of  the  imitative  arts,  and  the  rich  materials 
of  all  that  is  beauti/td  and  grand  in  literary  com- 
position. ^    It  is  a  subject  of  equal  curiosity  and 

^  See  an  excellent  diiicourse  of  the  Abb^  Arnaut,  on  the  Gfeek 
accents,  in  the  3d  volume  of  the  Choix  de  Memoirs, 

^  These  words  very  adequately  express  the  ffivt  and  the  Kdhox 
of  Dionysius,  de  Struct.  Orat.  l^he  ingenious  and  philosophical 
critic  ranges  under  two  heads^  the  qualities  of  style  fitted  to  please 
the  ear  and  the  ima^nation.  These  are  the  sweet  and  the  Jmr. 
Under  the  first  are  contained  smoothness,  beauty,  grace,  persuasion, 
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c  H  A  P.  impartanee,   to  examine  how  these  materials 
^  y*^  ,  were  wroughtup>  and  how  .these  seeds  we^e -tin- 
folded.     In  attempting,  with  much  diffidence, 
to  give  some  account  of  this  delicate  and  refined 
operation,  we  shall  observe  the  division  above- 
mentioned,  and  consider  the  melody^  measure^ 
variety^  and  expression  of  the  Grecian  poetry 
and  music ;  arts  once  deemed  so  intimately  con- 
nected, that  their  disjunction  at  the  Pythian 
games,  of  which  we  have  ah-eady  taken  notice, 
was  emphatically  compared  by  ancient  writers 
to  the  separation  of  the  soul  and  body. 
Melody  of      The  pleasure  arising  from  the  agreeable  suc- 
!«>«»«««.    ^^ggi^j^  ^f  s^^j^ jg  depends  either  on  the  combin- 

ation  of  letters,  or  on  that  of  musical  tones.  ^ 
Hie  attention  which  the  Greek  paid  to  the 
former,^  is  evident  from  the  whole  structure  of 
their  language.  Wherever  propriety  permits  ^, 
they  always  employ  full,  open,  and  magnifi- 
cent^  sounds  ^  innumerable  rules  of  flexion 
^d  derivation  are  founded  merely  on  the 
pleasure  of  the  ear  ^  and  the  great  principle  of 
the  fine  arts,  to  move  and  affect,  without  fa- 
tiguing the  senses,  cannot  be  better  illustrated 


iflbc.  Under  the  second,  digoky,  weight,  raiignificence,  and  force. 
The  two  kinds  of  style  have  a  similar  relation  to  each  other,  which 
^e  pleasures  <^the  taste,  expressed  by  the  word  i}8i;s,  have  to  those 
of  the  eye,  expressed  by  moKas, 

^7  Dionysius  comprehends  both  under  the  word  /icAor,  melody. 

^  The  TO  icp^ov^  Dionysius  observes,  may  sooietimes  require 
harsh,  close,  and  disagreeable  sounds. 
.  ^'. The /ijE7a^ov/»fircf  of  Dionysius. 


than  by  the  inimitable  composition  ^  of  elements  CHAP, 
which  characterises  the  general  texture  of  the  ^  ^' 
Grecian  tongue.  Whether  the  ancient  poets  and 
orators  discovered  this  composition  by  investi- 
gation, or  only  preferred  it  from  taste,  is  a 
question  that  may  be  easily  answered,  if  we  re- 
flect, that  such  a  discovery  by  investigation  sup- 
poses an  acquaintance  with  the  most  abstruse  , 
principles  of  philosophy,  principles  altogether 
unknown  in  that  early  age,  during  which  the 
composition  of  elemental  sounds  attained  its 
highest  beauty  and  perfection.  We  may  there- 
fore without  temerity  conclude,  that  sentiment 
first  directed  to  the  practice  of  those  rules  which 
reason  afterwards  approved  j  and  that  this  pro- 
gress equally  obtained  in  the  articulation  of 
voice,  and  the  intonation  of  sound. 

The  lattery  the  agreeable  composition  of  which  Melody  of 
is  properly  styled  melody,  was  improved  to  such  ^^"*^' 
an  extraordinary  degree  about  the  time  of 
Homer,  as  rendered  the  productions  of  Olympus, 
and  other  ancient  poet-rhusicians,  the  admiration 
of  all  succeeding  ages.  Unfortunately  for  the 
history  of  the  arts,  we  have  not  any  such  analysis 
of  the  music  of  Olympus,  as  Dionysius  of  Hali* 
camassus  has  left  us  of  the  poetry  of  Homer. 
We  are  informed,  however,  that  the  ancient  me- 

50  As  all  languages  are  relative  to  the  organs  of  speech,  tbej  may 
all  be  analized  into  about  twenty-four  letters,  or  elemental  sounds, 
the  combination  of  which  forms  the  wonderful  variety  of  language; 
a  variety  resulting  from  the  respective  characters  and  circumstances 
of  difilsrent  nations. 

VOL.  I.  R 
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CHAP,  lody  wad  not  oBly  divided,  iik«  the  iriodeni^  bf 
V  ^J^'^  J  tones  and  semitones,  but  also  distinguished  by 
the  diesis,  or  quarter-tone  j  an  interval  of  wbich 
The  dif.     modern  musicians  rarely  make  use.     The  genu& 
Bw^a!  ^^    pf  music,  regulated' by  this  intervid,  a  genus  to 
whicjh  the  most  powerful  effects  are  ascribed  by 
ancient  writers,  was  known  by  the  name  of  the 
enharmonic ;    the  genus,  proceeding  by  semi- 
tones, was  caUed  the  chromatic  j  and  the  diatonic, 
which  denotes  a  progression  by  tones  and  semi- 
tones, expressed  a  musical  scale  nearly  resembling 
that  of  the  modem  nations  of  Europe.  ^^ 

These  observations  will  give  the  reader  an 

idea  of  the  intervals  in  ike  different  genera^ 

which  is  all  that  we  can  learn  on  this  subject 

from  the  learned  collection  of  Meibomius.      In 

none  of  the  musical  treatises   in  that  colkc- 

tion  do  we  find  any  specimen  of  ancient  melody ; 

nor  are  we  enabled,  by  any  circumstance  naen- 

tioned  in  them«  to  ascerl^in  the  qualities  which 

Peculiar     formed  its  principal  merit.     The  invention  of 

theaihL-  ^^^  etnharmonic  genus  is  ascribed  by  Plutarch 

monicge-    to  Olympus,  who  happening  to  skip  certain  in^ 

plained,      tervals  in  th0  diatonic  scale,  observed  the  beauty 

of  the  effect,  and  the  peculiar  force  and  cha- 

ract^  which  tibe  regular  omission  of  the  same 

interviJs  bestowed  on  the  mdodyi,      Upon  this 

observation,  he  is  said  to  have  founded  a  new 


'S^  It  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  things  signified  by  the  enharmpnic 
and  diatonic  When,  or  why,  these  pam£s  were  bestowed  on  the 
two  kinds  of  music  which  they  respectively  denote,  is  disp;|f|£d  by 
philologists ;  and  I  have  not  met  with  any  thiiog  on  the  subject  that 
seemed  worthy  of  being  transcribed. 
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genus  of  music  remarkable  for  simplicity,  gravity,  chap. 
and  grandeur.  These  qualities  might,  doubtless,  .  y*  ^ 
be  produced  by  the  happy  discovery,  seconded  by 
the  lofty  genius  of  Olympus;  and  to  them,  per- 
haps, we  may  refer  the  enthusiasm  and  sublimity 
by  which  his  compositions  were  distinguished. 
The  employing  of  the  greater  intervals  supported 
the  dignity  and  character,  while  the  use  of  the 
diesis  chiefly  contributed  to  the  refinement  and 
delicacy  of  Grecian  music.  The  bold  separation 
of  notes  expressed  the  firmer  feelings,  and  de- 
scribed the  stronger  emotions  of  the  soul;  while 
the  more  insensible  distinctions  of  sound  painted 
the  innumei'able  shades  and  faint  fluctuations  of 
passion  ;  as  when  the  voice  gradually  ascended 
through  the  smallest  perceptible  divisions,  it 
would  admirably  express  the  progress  of  a  re- 
spectful but  ardent  affection,  unable  to  hide,  yet 
afraid  to  reveal  its  force,  and  striving  by  repeated 
efforts  to  overcome  its  natural  timidity. 

But  by  whatever  conjectures  we  may  explain  Conneo 
the  powers  of  the  ancient  enharmonic,  it  appears  Jli^^^the 
from  the  universal  consent  of  Gre^  writers,  that  melody  of 
the  melody  of  music  and  of  language  differed  only  an"d  mufiic. 
in  degree,  not  in  kind.    The  variations  ofaccent, 
for  that  is  the  proper  word  to  express  the  melody 
of  laaguage,  seldom  exceeded,  in  common  dis- 
course, the  difference  of  three  notes  and  a  half; 
which  makes  Dionysius  observe,  that  it  never  ex- 
ceeds the  compass  of  one  interval,  the  diapent^. 
Of  fifth.     He  pretends  not,   however,  that  in 
rhetorical  declamation,  the  flexions  of  the  voice 

R  2 
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were  sa  narrowly  circumscribed ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  in  poetry,  their  range  was  always  more 
extensive  than  in  the  most  animated  prose.  When 
the  poet  therefore  composed  his  verse>  he  was 
obliged  to  pay  an  equal  attention  to  accent  and  to 
quantity :  the  acuteness  and  gravity  of  sounds,  as 
well  as  the  length  and  shortness  of  syllables,  con- 
tributed to  the  effect  of  his  art;  and  each  particu- 
lar word  having  not  only  its  determined  duration, 
but  its  appropriated  tones,  obtained  that  place  in 
the  verse  which  was  felt  to  be  most  agreeable  to 
the  ear,  and  best  adapted  to  the  subject.     The 
poet  therefore  naturally  performed  the  office  of 
the  musician,  and  clothed  his  own  thoughts  and 
sentiments  with  that  combination   of   sounds, 
which  rendered  them  most  beautiful  and  ex- 
pressive. 
,  Of  quan-        As  accent  regulated  the  melody,  quantity  regu- 
rbythm.      latcd  the  rhythm  of  the  ancient  music.  The  most 
melodious  succession  of  tones,  however  flattering 
to  the  ear,  must  soon  become  tiresome  and  dis- 
gusting, when  continued  without  interruption  or 
pause,  and  undistioguished  by  such  proportions 
of  duration,  as  are  readily  seized  and  measured 
by  the  senses.    This  truth  the  Greeks  illustrated 
by  a  comparison.   The  most  brilliant  composition 
of  colours  is  nothing  better,  they  observed,  than 
a  gaudy  show,  dazzling  the  sight  for  a  moment, 
but  passing  afterwards  disregarded  and  unob- 
served.    But  to  this  showy  colouring  let  the 
painter  add  the  solid  beauties  of  design,  and  he 
will  convert  an  empty  amusement  of  the  eye, . 
into  an  elegant  entertainment  of  the   fancy. 
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What  design  is  to  colouring,  measure  is  to  me-    chap. 
lody.    It  is  measure  that  animates  the  song,  and  v     ^'    . 
which,  combined  with  the  inimitable  charms  of 
Grecian   verse,    produced  those   extraordinary 
effects,  w^hich   the   ignorance  and  credulity  of 
early  ages  weakly  deemed  miraculous.   On  mea-  Of  pro- 
sure  principally  depended  the  different  modes  of  expmsSiu 
music,  by  which  the  most  opposite  passions  were 
alternately  excited  in  the  mind ;  and  courage, 
pride,  timidity,  love,  anger,  resentment,  succes- 
sively diffused  through  a  numerous  assembly,  at 
the  will  of  a  skilful  composer.     The  difference 
of  modes,  indeed,  arose  also,  in  some  measure, 
from  the  difference  of  key;  and  the  same  suc- 
cession of  sounds,  pronounced  with  various  de- 
grees of  acuteness  or  gravity,  may  doubtless  pro- 
duce effects  more  or  less  powerful :  but  dissimilar 
effects  it  never  can  produce ;  so  that  the  grandeur 
of  the  Doric,  the  polished  elegance  of  the  Ionic, 
the  soothing  sweetness  of  the  Eolic  mode^^,  must 
have  resulted  from  the  rhythm  or  measure,  which 
governing  the  movement  of  the  verse,  thereby 
determined  its  expression. 

Besides  these  three  modes,  formerly  mentioned 
as  the  original  invention  of  Greece,  the  natives 
of  that  country  gradually  adopted  several  others 
that  had  been  discoved  by  the  neighbouring  na- 
tions ;  particularly  the  Phrygian,  consecrated  to 
religious  ceremonies ;  and  the  Lydian,  appro- 
priated to  the  expression  of  complaint  or  sorrow. 

^  Loeian,  Harmon,  sub  initio,  et  HeracHd.  apud  Athenaeum,  Lxiy. 
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CHAP.  The  variety,  indeed,  at  length  became  greater 
V  ^.y*^  >  than  can  be  easily  conceived  by  such  as  are  un- 
Oftheva-  acquainted  with  the  mechanism  of  ancient  Ian- 
^Section  guages.  Every  species  of  verse  (and  of  verse 
ofGrecian  there  Were  above  an  hundred  dii^erent  kinds) 
occasioned  a  change  of  musical  measure,  and  in- 
troduced what,  in  musical  language,  may  be 
called  a  different  time*  These  measures  were 
only  to  be  employed  agreeably  to  the  rulea  of 
propriety  and  decorum,  which  had  been  dis- 
covered in  those  great  principles  of  nature  to 
which  all  rules  of  art  must  ultimately  be  referred* 
A  slow  succession  of  lengthened  tones  expressed 
moderation  and  firmness ;  a  rapid  inequality  of 
verse  betrayed  disorderly  and  ignoble  passions  j 
the  mind  was  transported  by  sudden  transitions, 
and  roused  by  impetuous  reiterations  of  sound  ; 
a  gradual  ascent  of  notes  accorded  with  all  those 
affections  which  warm  and  expand  the  heart;  and 
the  contrary  movement  naturally  coincided  with 
such  sentiments  as  depress  the  spirits,  and  extin- 
guish the  generous  ardour  of  the  soul.  Having 
fixed,  with  the  most  accurate  precisioii,  the  wide* 
variety  of  modes  and  genera^  the  Greeks  seldom 
confounded,  them  in  the  same  piece,  and  never 
applied  them  to  any  subject  which  they  had  not 
been  originally  destined  to  express.  The  natural 
perceptions  of  taste  were  gradually  strengthened 
by  habit ;  the  principles  of  music  were  clearly 
ascertained,  and  universally  understood;  and  pos- 
sessing the  warmth  and  energy  of  the  language 
of  nature,  they  acquired  the  perspicuity  ai^d  ex- 
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tent  df  the  language  of  convention.      This  is  chap. 
Justly  deemed    the  height  of  musical   perfec-  v^'_ 
tion^;    and  to  this   height    the    Greeks   had 
attained,   in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century 
before  Christ. 

^  The  question,  i^tfaer  the  Greeks  knew  music  in  part9»  hai 
been  carefully  examined  by  M.  Burette  (Memoires  de  rAcademie 
des  Inscriptions);  by  Rousseau (Dictionnaire  de  Musique);  and  by 
JDr.  Burney  (History  of  Music,  vol.i.  p.  146,  et  seq.)  These  writers, 
who  are  so  well  entitled  to  decide  on  this  subject,  pronounce  the 
Oreeks  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  counterpoint.  But  that 
their  ignorance  in  this  respect  did  not  detract  fh>m  the  perfection,  or 
diminish  the  effects  of  their  music,  may  be  credited  on  the  unsuspi- 
cious testimony  of  an  ingenious  Italian.  **  II  contrapunto,  essendo 
^*  composito  di  varie  parti,  Tuna  acuta,  I'altera  grave,  questa  di 
**  andamento  presto,  quella  di  tardo,  que  hanno  a  trovarsi  insieme,& 
**  ferir  Porecchie  ad  un  tempo,  come  potrebbe  egli  muovere  meli* 
**  animo  iK>stro,.una  tal  determinata  passione^  la  quale,  di  sua  na* 
^  tura,  rechiede  un  determinate  moto,  et  un  determinate  tuono  ?'* 
AlgarottJ^  Saggio  toprai'Opera  in  Musica. 
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CHAR  VI. 

The  Grecian  Bards.  —  Heroic  Poetry,  — ^  Charge  of 
Manners.  —  Iambic  or  Satire.  —  Elegy.  —  Tyrtceus, 
CaUinus,  Mimnermus.  —  Life  of  Archilochus.  —  7Vr- 
pander.  —  Lyric  Poetry. —  The  Nine  Lyric  Poets. — 
Sappho,  AlccBus,  Anacreon,  Myrtis,  Corinnoy  Pindar.  — 
Effects  of  the  Sacred  Games.  —  Strength.  —  Courage. 
—  Contempt  of  Prejudices.  —  Taste.  —  Moral  Princi- 
ples. —  Intellectual  Powers.  —  Genius. 

CHAP,  X  OETRY  has  described  the  wonderful  effects  of 
V  -    '  i  Grecian  music ;  and  tha  inimitable  excellence 
Early  per-  of  aiicient  poets  can  alone  render  the  descrip- 
the  Gre.     tiou  Credible.     Yet  the  early  perfection  of  these 
mTd^poefrv  ^J^g^^t  arts,  asserted  by  the  gravest  writers  of 
antiquity,  seems  extremely  inconsistent  with  the 
received  doctrines  concerning  the  progress  of 
civil  society.      Both  in  the  ancient  and  modern 
world,  the  great  system  of  practical  knowledge, 
subservient  to  the  useful  purposes  of  human  hfe, 
appears  to  have  been  slowly  raised,  and  gradually 
extended,  by  successive  trials,   and  reiterated 
efforts.    Among  savages,  scarcely  any  distinction 
of  professions  takes  place ;  the  activity  of  each 
individual  supplies  his  own  wants.     During  the 
intermediate  stages  of  society,  men  are  still  con- 
demned to  a  wide  variety  of  occupations  ;  and 
their  attention  being  distracted  by  a  multiplicity 
of  pursuits,  it  is  impossible  that,  in  any  one  art, 
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they  should  reach  proficiency,  or  even  aspke  to  CHAP. 
excellence.     But,  contrary  to  this  observation, 
the  Grecian  music  and  poetry  are  represented  ad 
most  perfect  in  their  united  state  ;  the  immoital 
fathers  of  verse  excelled  ahke,  it  is  said,  in  all  the 
various  kinds  of  poetickl  composition  ^ ;  and  their 
inimitable    productions   were    so  far  from   ad- 
vancing, by  a  gradual  progress,  to  perfection, 
that  the  most  ancient  are,  by  universal  consent, 
entitled  to  a  just  preference.  ^ 
-     The   history   of  these    admired  authors  is, 
unfortunately,  as  uncertain,  as  their  merit  was 
illustrious.     The  Greeks,  possessing  much  tra- 
ditionary  and  little  recorded  information  con- 
cerning the  antiquities  of  their  country,  the  great 
inventors  of  arts,  and  generous  benefactors  of 
society,  have  been  deprived  of  their  merited  fame 
and  well-earned  honours.     Their  names,  indeed, 
like  firm  rocks  resisting  the  assaults  of  the  ocean, 
bid  defiance  to  the  depredations  of  time ;  but  of 
Linus,  Orpheus,  Musaeus,  and  Melampus,  Uttle 
more  than  the  names  remain ;  and  to  determine 
the  time  in  which  they  flourished,  was  a  matter 


'  We  are  told  by  Aristotle,  in  the  4th  chapter  of  his  Poetics,  that 
Hpmer  wrote  an  iambic  poem,  intituled  Margites,  bearing  the  same 
relation  to  comedy  and  satire,  that  the  Iliad  bears  to  tragedy  and 
panegyric.  Notwithstanding  the  express  testimony  of  the  great  critic, 
two  very  elegant  scholars  have  said,  that  the  hexameter  was  the* 
only  kind  of  verse  known  in  the  time  of  Homer,  the  Abbe  Amaut, 
ii\  his  excellent  discourse  on  the  Greek  accents;  and  M.  Burette,  in 
his  Commentary  on  Phit.  de  Music.  f 

*  Grsecorum  antiquissima  quaeque  scripta  vel  optima.     Horat*. 
£pist»  l.ii.  ep.l. 
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.  6£  as  much  difficulty  two  thccssa^d  years  ago  ^  as 
it  remains  in  the  present  age. 

Since  even  the  chronology  of  the  ancient  bards 
is  so  extremely  uncertain  \  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  we  should  be  able  to  give  a  circumstantial 
iKTCOunt  of  their  life  and  writings.  Instead  of 
considering  minutely,  therefore,  the  private 
history  of  individuals,  a  task  wluch  suits  neither 
the  design  of  the  present  work,  nor  the  incredulity 

'  Herodotus,  who  read  his  history  at  the  Olympic  games  444 
years  B.  C,  expresses  himself  as  follows:  **  Homer  and  Hesiod  lived 
^  about  four  hundred  years  ago;  not  more;  and  these  are  the  poets 
^  who  composed  a  Tbeogony  for  the  Greeks ;  who  assignod  to  the 
«  gods  their  respective  appellations  and  epithets ;  distinguished  their 
^  several  forms,  and  defined  the  arts  in  which  they  excelled,  and 
'^  the  honours  to  which  they  were  entitled.  As  to  the  poets  who 
**  are  supposed  to  faiave^  preceded  them,  I  am  of  opinion  that  tfaey 
^  flourished  in  a  later  age.*'  According  to  Herodotus,  therefbr6> 
the  age  of  Homer  is  fifty  years  later  than  it  is  placed  by  the  marbles 
of  Paros.  But  on  this  subject  we  have  surer  evidence  thair  any 
tnonuments  of  .marble,  or  even  the  testimony  of  Herodotus  caa 
afford.  The  circumstantial  minuteness,  and  infinite  variety,  which 
characterise  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  prove  their  inimitable  author  to 
llave  lived  meci^  Ifte  timet whichi  he  describes*  He  conversed  in  his 
youth  with  those  who  had  seen  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war ;  and^ 
in  the  vigour  of  his  age,  beheld  the  grandchildren  of  JEneas,  Ulysses, 
Achilles,  and  Agamemnon. 

Kcu  ircufcs  waiSw  tm  k^  luromvuB^  7CM^rr«i.         Iliad.  XX.  ver.  337. 

The  learned  reader  may  consult  the  note  on  the  passage  in  Clarke^s 
Itomer,  where  I^nysius  of  Halicarnassus  is  quoted,  to  prove  that 
the  poet  says  nothing  inconsistent  with  JSneas^s  voyage  into  Itaiy* 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  force  of  the  criticism  evaporates  in  Mr. 
Pope's  translation. 

^  The  preceding  note  proves  the  ignorance  of  Herodotus,  and  his 
cottitemporaries,  concemingthehistoryoY  their  ancient  bards;  dnce 
ef  these  venatible  iiithers  cf  the  Grecian  religion  and  policy,  two  are 
mentioned  by  Homer  himself;  Unus,  in  the  description  of  the  shield 
of  Achilles,  H.  xviiL  ^^^felampus,  in  the  nth  book  of  the  Odyssey 
ver.l5.  13 
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of  the  pr esent  age,  w^  shall  endeavour  to  explain  c  H  A  f. 
the  general  nature  and  tendency  of  their  pro-  v  ^  ^ 
fession,  as  well  a»  the  circumstances  which  con- 
spired to  raise  it  to  that  rank  and  dignity  which 
it  long  held  in  society.  During  the  heroic  ages, 
the  Grecian  poets  had  much  uniformity  of  cha-- 
racter ;  and  if  we  may  depend  on  the  postdre 
assertions  of  antiquity,  the  same  individualf  was 
alike  successful  in  the  various  branches  of  hia 
divine  art.  *  The  earliest  poets,  therefore,  may 
be  represented  in  one  picture,  and  delineated  by 
the  same  strokes,  until  their  profession  came  to 
be  separated  into  different  departments.  We 
shall  then  distinguish  the  heroic,  iambic,  lyric, 
elegiac,  and  other  kinds  of  poetical  composition ; 
ofifer  some  account  of  the  improvers  of  each  par- 
ticular species  ;  and  examine  such  fragments  of 
their  works  as  deserve  attention,  not  merely  on 
account  of  their  own  intrinsic  merit/  but  as 
genuine  and  authentic,  and  indeed  the  only 
genuine  and  authentic'transcfipts  of  the  manners 
of  that  early  age  in  which  they  were  composed. 

In  ancient  Greece,  the  fevourites  of  fortune  The  Gre^ 
were  often  the  favourites  of  the  muses.  There  ^*"^"'^*' 
remain  not,  indeed,  the  works  of  any  Grecian 
king ;  but  we  are  told  by  Homer,  that  Achilles 
sung  to  his  lyre  the  glory  of  heroes ;  Amphion, 
to  whose  musical  powers  such  wonderful  *  effects 
are  ascribed,  reigned  in  Thebes  ;  the  poet  Me- 
lampus  obtained  royal  authority  in  Argos  j  and 

»  Thefe are  not  any  two  khids^of  poetiymore  dUkeent  than  those 
ascribed  to  Homer  by  Aristotle,  Fbetic.  chap.  iv. 
^  Moret  Amphion  li^kles     pendo.    Hoa.  . 
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CHAP.  Chiron,  the  wise  Centaur  ^  though  descended  of 
V  ,  ,  .  the  most  illustrious  ancestors,  and  entitled  to  the 
first  rank  among  theThessalian  princes,  preferred 
to  the  enjoyment  of  power,  the  cultivation  of 
poetry,  and  retired,  with  his  favourite  muses,  to 
a  solitary  cavern  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Pelion, 
which  was  soon  rendered,  by  the  fame  of  his  at- 
tainments, the  most  celebrated  school  of  an- 
tiquity, ® 

The  musical  arts  not  only  excited  the  emula- 
tion of  princes,  but  raised  ordinary  men  to  the 
highest  rank  in  society.  By  excelling  in  such 
accomplishments,  Anthes  of  Boeotia,  Olen  of 
Lycia,  Olympus  of  Phrygian  obtained  the 
noblest  pre-eminence.  Nor  was  it  during  their 
lifetime  only  that  they  enjoyed  the  happy  fruits 
of  their  elegant  labours.  They  were  regarded 
as  peculiarly  deserving  of  a  double  immortality  ; 
living  for  ever  in  the  memory  of  men,  and  being 
admitted,  according  to  the  belief  of  antiquity, 
to  the  most  distinguished  honours  in  the  celestial 
mansions.  *^ 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  texture 
of  the  Grecian  tongue  was  singularly  well  adapted 

7  Most  of  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war  were  his  disciples.  Xenoph. 
de  Venat.  sub  initio. 

*  Xenoph.  ibid. 

9  M.  Burette  has  collected  the  most  interesting  particulars  con- 
cerning these  bards,  in  his  commentary  on  Plut.  de  Music. 

*®  Musaeum  ante  omnes.  Virg.  JEn.  Vi.  It  is  not  easy  to  dis- 
cover the  reason  why  Virgil,  in  his  Elysium,  has  placed  Musaeus  be- 
fore all  the  rest.  This  venerable  bard,  by  some  called  the  son,  by 
'  others  the  disciple  of  Orpheus,  is  universally  allowed  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Attica.  The  admirer  of  Grecian  eloquence  (Orabant  Cau- 
sas  melius)  intended,  perhaps,  to  compliment  the  country  of  Mussus^ 
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to  the  improvement  of  poetry  ;  and  this  favour-  chap. 
able  circumstance  was  admirably  seconded  by  the  y  -^'^ 
political  condition  of  the  Greeks  in  the  early 
periods  of  their  society.  Religion  then  was  the 
great  or  sole  principle  of  government ;  and  the 
belief  of  religion  was  chiefly  supported,  by  the 
Theogonies  ",  while  its  ceremonies  were  princi- 
pally adorned  by  the  hymns  of  the  bards.  These 
two  kinds  of  poetry,  doubtless  the  most  ancient 
and  the  most  venerable,  formed  the  main  pillars 
of  the  political  edifice ;  and  the  essential  parts  of 
this  edifice  consisting  in  the  praise  of  the  gods, 
its  brightest  ornaments  were  composed  of  the 
glory  of  heroes.  The  hymns  maintained  the 
power  of  religion,  the  song  animated  to  valour ; 
and  both  powerfully  affected  that  peculiar  sensi- 
bility of  temper,  and  that  romantic  turn  of  fancy, 
the  prevailing  characteristics  of  Greece  during 
the  heroic  ages. 

Neither  the  Riiners  of  the  North,  nor  the  Trou-  Their  in- 
badours  of  Provence,  nor  the  Bards  of  Germany,  f^^®  ^° 
nor  even  the  Druids  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  pos- 
sessed more  distinguished  authority  than  thfe 
Aoidoi,  or  Rhapsodists,  of  the  Greeks.  ^The 
first  requisite  of  their  profession  was,  to  know 
many  soothing  tales  *^ ;  and  it  was  the  daily  ob- 
ject of  their  art,  to  delight  gods  and  ^'^men. 
The  piety  of  the  priest,  and  the  inspiration  of 

"  A  Theogony  is  a  poem  explaining  not  merely,  as  the  name 
denotes,  the  generation,  but  also  the  history  of  the  gods.  Most  of 
the  ancient  poets  mentioned  in  the  text  wrote  Theogonies.  Diod. 
1.  iii.    Plut.  de  Music. 

"  rioXXa  BtXifrnpta,     HoMSB. 

*3  9§ouri  KM  avOpuwoufi  ttctSciy.     HokxE. 
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c  H  A  P.  the  prophet,  Were  intimately  connected  with  the 
I.  ^^^'^  ,  enthusiami  <xf  poetry ;  and  poets,  who  had  cele- 
brated the  glory  of  the  past,  were  naturally 
employed  to  rear  the  hopes  of  the  future  gene- 
T\^v  tra-  ration. "  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  an- 
cient bards  had  frequent  avocations  from  their 
literary  labours.  The  curiosity  natural  to  men 
oS  genius,  would  frequently  tempt  them  to  viat 
distant  countries.  The  admiration  paid  to  their 
abilities  could  only  be  upheld  by  novelty.  Both 
inclination  and  interest,  therefore,  would  prompt 
them  to  sail  to  foreign  lands,  to  examine  their 
civil  and  rdigious  institutions,  and  to  converse 
with  their  priests  and  poets,  from  whom  they 
might  derive  such  information  as  would  enable 
them,  on  d^ieir  return  home,  to  surprise,  enter- 
tain, and  instruct  their  fellow-citizens. 

Of  all  nations,  the  Greeks  enjoyed  most  ad- 
vantages for  travelling ;  and  of  all  Grecian  pro- 
fessions, that  of  the  bard.  The  general  difiusion 
of  their  national  language  and  colonies,  as  well 
as  the  sacr^  character  with  which  they  were  in- 
vested, entitled  this  venerable  class  of  men  to 
expect  a  secure  retreat  among  the  most  inhos- 
pitable Barbarians.  Whatever  country  they 
visited,  the  elegant  entertainment  derived  from 
their  art  procured  them  a  welcome  reception  at 
religious  festivals,   and  aU  public  solemnities. 

*4  lo  early  ages,  the  educatioq  of  youth  was  entrusted  only  to  the 
6f$t  class  in  society.  This  profession  was  exercised  in  Greece  by 
Homer,  as  we  learn  from  his  life,  falsely  ascribed  to  Herodotus,  yet 
certainly  very  ancient.  In  Gaul  it  belonged  to  the  Druids.  Vid. 
Caesar  de  Bello  Galileo,  1.  vi. 
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Afflittst  tike  most  dreadful  calamities  which  afflict   c  h  a  p. 
mankind,  the  bards  alonewere  exempted  from  the  v  ^^^;^^  j 
common  danger.     They  could  behold  in  safety  The  re- 
the  tumult  of  the  battle ;  they  could  witness,  un-  lonsin/to 
distuf  bed«  the  horror  of  a  city  taken  by  storm ;  ^^/   " 
calm  aiid  serene  themselves,  they  might  contem- 
plate the  furious  conflicts,  and  wild  agitations  of 
the  passions.     It  beloi^ed  to  them  only,  and  to 
the  sacred,  character  of  the  herald,  to  observe 
and  examine,  without  perscmal  danger,  the  natu- 
ral expre^ions  of  fear,  rage,  or  despair  in  the 
countenances  and  gestures  of  the  vanquished, 
as  well  as  the  insolent  triumph  of  success,  the 
futy  of  resentment,  the  avidity  of  gain,  and  the 
thirst  of  blood,  in  the  wild  aspect,  and  mad  de- 
meanour of  the  victors.     Having  considered  art; 
full  leisure  tlie  most  striking  peculiarities  of 
those  agitated  and  distressful  scenes,  the  poet  faTouraUe 
might  retire  to  his  cavern  or  grotto,  and  ^ere  ^^ei 
ddiineate,  m  secure  tranquilUty,  such  a  warm  and  studies. 
expressive  pictiire  of  the  manners  and  mii^3rtunes 
of  men,  as  should  astonish  his  contemporaries, 
mod  exciie  the  isympatketie  terror  and  pity  of  the 
most  dJsrtaoit  posterity. 

If  the  Grecian  bards  were  fortunate  in  observ-  Peculiar 
ing  such  events  of  their  own  age  as  best  admit-  ©f  the^^ 
ted  the  ornaments  of  poetical  imitation,  they  '"  ^'li*^^ 
were  still  more  fortunate  in  living  at  a  period 
which  afforded  a  wonderful  variety  of   such 
events.      Amidst  the   unsettled  turbulence   of 
rising  states,  the  foundation  and  destruction  of 
cities,  the  perpetual  wars  and  negotiations  of 
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neighbouring  communities,  they  were  daily  pre- 
sented with  subjects  worthy  the  grandeur  of  the 
heroic  muse.     The  establisment  of  colonies,  the 
origin  of  new  superstitions,  as  well  as  the  ima- 
ginary legends  which  supported  the  old,  furnished 
copious  materials  for  many  a  wondrous  song. 
These  materials,  being  eagerly  embraced  by  the 
choice,  were  embelhshed  by  the  fancy  of  the 
early  bards ;  who,  continually  rehearsing  them 
to  their  contemporaries,  had  an  opportunity  of 
remarking,  in  their  approbation  or  dislike,  the 
circumstances  necessary  to  be  added,  taken  away, 
or  altered,  in  order  to  give  to  their  productions 
the  happiest  effect,  and  the  highest  degr^  of 
The  per.     Strength  and  beauty.    As  writing  was  little  prac- 
luttey  "*  tised  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  know- 
of  their      ledge,  succeeding  poets  learned  to  repeat  the 
verses  of  their  predecessors;  and,  having  trea- 
sured them  in  their  memory,  they  adopted  them 
as  their  own.     Frequent  repetition,   attended 
with  such  careful  observations  as  were  natural 
to  men  whose  fame  and  fortune  depended  on  the 
success  of  their  art,  produced  new  alterations 
and   amendments  ^'^ ;    and    their  performances, 
thus  improving  by  degrees,  acquired  that  just 
measure  of  perfection,  to  which  nothing  could 
with  propriety  be  added,  and  from  which  no- 
thing could  with  propriety  be  taken  away.     In 
this  manner,   perhaps,  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
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received  the  last,  polish ;  the  harmonious  anima-  chap. 
tion  of  poetry  was  admired  as  the  language  of  the  v  ^^\^  m 
gods;  and  poets,  originally  the  ministexs  of  hea- 
ven, the  instructors  of  youth,  and  the  rewarders 
of  merit,  were  finally  regarded  as  the  great  esta- 
blishers  of  religion,  the  principal  benefactors  of 
mankind,  and,  as  shall  .be  explained  hereafter, 
the  wise  legislators  of  nations.  .    . 

As  the  singular  manners  and  events  of  the  change  of 
heroic  ages  naturally  produced  the  lofty  strains  ™dhi^i. 
of  the  epic  miise,  so  the  state   of  society  in  Auction  of 

*  ^     ^  lambiCy  or 

Greece,  during  the  immediately  succeeding  pe-  satire, 
riods,  highly  favoured  the  introduction  of  other 
kinds  of  poetry.  The  abolition  of  the  royal  go- 
vernments gave  free  scope  to  the  activity  and 
turbulence  of  democracy ;  and  the  rivalships 
and  enmities  of  neighbouring  states,  rankling  in 
the  minds  6f  their  citizens^  prepared  the  ima- 
ginations of  meu  for  taking  a  malignant  4)lea- 
sure  in  works  of  invective  and  reproach.  The 
innumerable  causes  pf  alienation,  hatred,  and 
disgust,  which  operated  also  within  the  bosom 
of  eikch  little  republic,  opened  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  satire.  The  competitions  for  civil 
offices,  for  military  command,  and  for,  other 
places  of  trust,  profit,  or  honour,  all  of  which 
were  conferred  by  the.  free  suffrages  of  the 
people,  occasioned  irreconcilable  variance  be- 
tween the  ambitious  members  of  the  same  com- 
munity, aiid  subjected  the  characters  of  men  to 
mutual  scrutiny  and  rempxk.  The  sentiments  . 
of  the  Greeks,  not  being  perverted  ;by  the 
habits  of  slavery,  nor  restrained  by  the ;  terrors 

VOL.  I.  s        . 
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of  a  despot,  they  boldly  expressed  what  £hey     ' 
freely  thought;   they  might  openly  declare  d 
just  contempt;  and  while  they  extolled  in  the    i 
lofty  ode  and  swelling  panegyric  the  heroes  and     | 
patriots  whom  they  admired,  they  lashed  the 
cowards  and  traitors  whom  they  despised,  with 
all  the  severity  of  satire* 
£le^  The  ode  and  satire  may  be  successfully  culti- 

vated by  imitators  in  the  worst  of  times ;  but  they 
could  scarcely  have  been  invented  and  perfected 
tinder  any  other  than  a  popular  government. 
The  plaintive  elegy,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
describes  the  torments  of  unsuccessful  love,  or     I 
which  paints  the  affliction  of  a  miserable  parent, 
an  affectionate  son,  a  disconsolate  wife,  or  a  faith* 
fill  friend,  for  the  loss  of  the  several  objects  most 
dear  to  their  hearts,  seems  to  be  the  spontaneous 
production  of  every  soil,  and  hardly  to  receive 
any  change  of  impression  from  the  fluctuating 
The  pur.    forms  of  socicty.    The  particular  purposes,  bow- 
Sw€h  it     ever,  to  which  the  Greeks  principally  applied 
^d  na-    *^^^  species  of  poetry,  appear  to  have  been  sug* 
turaiiy       gestcd  by  their  peculiar  circumstances  at  the 
hy^c^     ti^e  ^f  i*s  origin.     During  the  violence  and  dis"- 
^^^     order  occasioned  by  the  political  revolutions,  tfat 
frequent  migrations,   and  the  almost  uninter- 
rupted hostilities  which  succeeded  and  increased 
the  calamities  of  the  Trojan  war,  it  was  natural 
for  those  who  reasoned  concerning  the  affairs  of 
men,  to  form,  according  to  the  original  oar  ac- 
quired bent  of  their  minds,  two  opposite  theoriss 
for  the  best  improvement  of  human  life»  Men  Df 
A  firm  texture  of  isoul  would  prepare  fot  the  iai*- 

17 
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sery  which  awaited  them,  by  strengthening  their  CHAP, 
natuiral  hardiness,  and  fortifying  their  natural  in-  v  ^  _'^f^^  ^ 
trepidity.  The  contempt  of  pain,  and  danger, 
and  death,  would  be  the  great  principle  of  their 
lives,  and  the  perpetual  subject  of  their  song  ^  and 
while  they  described  the  inevitable  disgrace  of 
weakness  and  cowardice,  they  would  extols  with 
the  most  lively  sensibility,  the  glory  of  valour^ 
the  triumphs  of  success,  and  the  joys  of  victory. 
Such  themes  might  delight  the  martial  muse  of 
Tyrtasus  and  Callinus,  but  could  offer  no  charms 
to  the  effeminate  softness  of  Mimnermus,  or  to 
the  licentious  debauchery  of  Archilochus,  To 
persons  of  their  character,  the  calamities  of  the 
times,  instead  of  appearing  an  argument  for 
virtbe,  would  prove  an  incitement  to  pleasure. 
The  precarious  condition  of  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes, while  it  depr^iated  all  other  objects, 
would  increase  the  value  of  present  enjoyment. 
Ih  the  s^eeable  amusements  of  the  fleeting 
hour,  they  would  seek  refuge  against  the  melan- 
choly prospect  of  futurity.  The  pleasures  of  the 
table,  the  delights  of  love,  the  charm  of  the  ele- 
gttitt  Arts  and  of  conversation,  would  be  perpe- 
tually rtudied  in  their  lives,  and  perpetually 
l^ecommended  in  their  poetry. 

The  precious  remains  of  their  writings,  and  These  ob- 
still  mote  the  authentic  cu^cumstances  related  mllSSS 
conceding  the  characters  of  the  ancient  poets,  ^/^^^^ Jj^ 
sufficiently  confirm  the  truth  of  ^ese  observa-  chiiochusk 
tiouB.  Next  to  Homer,  Archilochus  is  the  earliest  ^^f"P* 
Greek  writer,  whose  life  is  recorded  so  minutely  A.  C.  718. 
as  may  serve  to  throw  any  <5onsiderable  light  on 

s  « 
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CHAP,  the  history  of  his  country.  We  are  told  by  He- 
^^'  rodotus  ^\  that  he  flourished  in  the  time  of  Gyges, 
king  of  Lydia,  who  mounted  the  throne  seven 
hundred  and  eighteen  years  before  Christ,  He 
was  a  native  of  the  isle  of  Paros,  one  of  the  Cy- 
clades,  which  had  already  become  wealthy  and 
populous.  His  father,  Telesicles,  must  have  been 
a  person  of  distinction,  since  he  was  employed  to 
head  a  deputation  of  his  countrymen  to  the  oracle 
of  Apollo.  The  object  of  the  Parians  was  to  ob- 
tain a  favourable  answer  from  the  god 'Concerning 
an  enterprise,  which  they  had  long  meditated,  of 
Aettliag  a  colony  in  the  valuable  island  of  Thasos, 
i^posite  to  the  coa^  of  Thrace,  The  oracle 
improved  the  design,  and  in  order  to  reward  the 
respectful  behaviour,  and  to  repay  the  rich  pre- 
sents delivered  to  the  holy  shrine  by  Tejesicles, 
who  had  unfortunately  disgraced  the  dignity  of 
his  rank  by  a^n  unequal  marriage  with  a  beautiful 
slave  named  Enipo,  declared  that  the  fame  of 
Archilochus,  the  glorious  fruit  of  this  dishonour- 
able connection,  should  descend  to  the  latest 
ages  of  the  world. 

The  prophecy  would  naturally  contribute  to  its 
own  accomplishment;  especially  as  Archilochus 
descended  from  a  family  in  which  the  love  of 
poetry  was  an  hereditary  passion.  Tellis,  his 
grandfiither,  accompanieid  the  priestess  of  Ceres, 
in  order  to  establish  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  in 
the  isle  of  Thasos,  an  employment  which^  like  the 
sacred  commission  of  Telesicles  at  the  city  of 

*  **  Iftb.  i.  cap,  la. 
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ApoUo,'  could  not  have  been  exercised  by  any 
other  than  a  favourite  of  the  Muses.  Enjoying 
the  example  of  such  ancestors,  and  encouraged 
by  the  admonition  of  the  god,  it  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  young  poet  should  second  the 
gifts  of  nature  by  th^eiR)rtst)f  industry ;  and  that 
his  juvenile  productions  should  soon,  have  been 
distinguished  above  those  of  his  contemporaries, 
by  dignity  of  sentiment,  force  of  expression,  and . 
beauty  of  imagery; 

In  that  martial  age,  no  superiority  of  genius, 
rank,  or  fortune  could  exempt  its  possessor  from 
the  duty  of  serving  his  country  in  the  exercise  of 
arms.*'  The  Parian  colony  in  Thasos,  having 
ineffectually  endeavoured  by  its  own  strength  to 
establish  a  settlement  in  Thrace,  was  obliged,  irt 
order  to  accomplish  this  design j  to  have  recourse 
to  the  assistanceof  the  parent  isle.  Archiidclius 
served  in  this  expedition,  which,  though  finally 
successful,  was  chequered  with  a  great  variety  of 
fortune.  During  an  engagement  with  the  barba- 
rous Thracians,  in  which  his  countrymen  were 
defeated  and  put  to  flight,  he  saved  his  life  by 
throwing  away  his  shield ;  an  action  so  abhorrent, 
from  the  military  prejudice  of  the  age,  that  all 
his  eloquence  and  ingenuity  were  incapable  of 
extenuating  his  infamy. 

On  his  return  home,  he  renewed  his  addresses 
tea  Parian  damsel  named  Neobul^i     Her  &ther 


<v  This  was  not  the  case  in  the  heroic  ages ;  the  bards,  thoygh  .^ 
rallied  Hpw9s  as  being  of  the  first  rank  in  socie^,  were  exempted : 
horn  the  fatigues  of  war.    Horn.  Odyts,  passim.- 
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CHAP,  Lycambes,  who  had  at  first  granted,  afterwards 
^^'  refused  his  consent,  whether  disgusted  by  the 
iin warlike  and  therefore  despised  character  of 
Archiloohus,  or  tempted  by  the  alluring  ofl^rs  of 
a  richer  rival,  if  we  believe  the  poet,  it  was 
avarice  alcme  that  corrupted  the  isordid  mind  of 
Lycambes ;  and  both  he  and  his  daughter,  re*- 
gardless  of  &eir  plighted  faith  and  repeated 
oathsi  sacrificed  their  sentiments  and  character  to 
the  mean  gratification  of  this  ignoble. pa^iou. 

This  assertion  he  maintained  by  his  poetical 
invectives,  iUll  of  indignation  and  resentment 
ilgainst  the  whole  family  of  the  supposed  traitors* 
His  verses  were  rehear^d  at  the;  public  games^ 
where  tlie  force  and  vivacity  of  the  satire  were 
universally  admired*  C^umny,  however,  seems 
to  have  joined  her  poisoned  darts  to  the  m<M*e 
fair  and  equitable  weapons  employed  by  the 
anger  of  disappointed  love.  Neobule  and  her 
sisters  were  accused  of  ev^ry  vice  most  incon- 
sistent  with  the  modest  dignity  of  the  female 
character.  Yet  such  an  accusiation  is  extremely 
improbable,  consi4ering  th^  reserved  circumspec- 
tion of  Neobule  herself,  daring  tUe  ardent  soli- 
citations of  Archilochu^$  a  behaviour  which 
natumUy  increased  the  fire  of  his  pasaiop,  and 
sharpened  the  edge  of  his  satire. 

His  reproach  and  calumny,  however  ill- 
grouQded  and  unreasonable,  gained  an  easy  credit 
among  the  rivals  and  enemies  of  Lycambes ;  and 
the  bitter  taunts  and  invectives,  which  the  ntialice 
of  the  poet  had  invented,  the  scornful  contempt 
of  the  Parians  too  faithfully  retained.     An  old 
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poem  W83  no  w(nmv  in  danger  of  being  forgotten,  c  h  A  P^ 


than  it  was  moceeded  by  new  verses,  coucbed  in      ^" 


the  liveliest  turns  of  ingenious  satire.  The  per*^ 
petual  strokes  of  aiabvolence,  darted  agikip^t  th^ 
hsaaly  o£  Lyoambes  by  the  persevering; cruelty 
of  the  poet,  rendered  their  characters  suspicipi^ 
ta  the  public,  and  their  lives  painful  to  them-  - 
selves.  They  det&qnined  to  withdraw  &pm  a 
scene  which  seemed  a  constant  variations  of  mi* 
sery,  and  died  in  despair  by  their  own  hands^ 

The  poems  which  produced  this  melancholy 
effisct,  and  of  which  soid£  scattered  remains  have : 
reached  the  present  times,  were  written  in  iam-^ 
bic^  verse  of  six  and  four  feet.^  When  the  lines- 
were  of  the  same  lengtli  thjoug]^out,.the  pi^e 
was  entitled  an  iand»ic  ^  and  when  short  and  long . 
verses  aitematdy  succeeded  each  other,  it  was 
called^  from  this  circumstance, .  an  epode  ^^ ;  a 
paaie  which  Horace  has  given  to  those  perform* 
ances  in  which  he  imitated  the  poetoy  and  spirit 
of  Archilachus,  not  copying  with  servility  hi^ 
seitiments  and  exgor^ssion^^^ 


>^The  terni  kusbie  U  sjoionymoos  in  Xxveek  witk  the  i»i»fdi 

**  This  word,  concerAiog  the  meaning  of  which  there  have  been 
mnitxnerable  disputes,  simply  denotes  the  succession  of  Terse;  or 
fitaoBw  of  4iflbnnit  leogdi  xw  tttnctore.  In  the  first  sense  it  Is  efr 
plfHii^  in  the  tfxt/.  ^  f^e  second  it  wlU  be  enplai^^  in  ^^eaid^ 
of  the  ode,  of  which  the  epode  regularly  formed  thf  third  stanza,  as 
we  learn  from  Hephestion^  T^reiitianus  Maurns,  ftlarius  Victorinui». 
end  4>ther  andeht  gtartrnjiriana  and  philridgittB. :  - 
"^  ^  Parios  egotinmus  iambos 

Ostendi  Latio,.numeros  animosque  secutus 
Archilochi,  aoo  inf,  &  BgmtiB.  Ferbf  Lf  duni^n, 

JBfiift  lib.  1 1^^^ 

ft  4 
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CHAP.  Though  iambic  was  the  favourite  ^^  pursuit  of 
w  ^^^'^  J  Archilochus,  his^  genius  was  not  entirely  confined 
to  that  species  of  writing.  Endowed  with  an  ex« 
treme  sensibiUty  of  heart,  he  was  inclined  to  gra- 
titude and  friendship,  as  well  as. to  enmity  and 
resentmeiit.  Animated  by  the  former  sentiments, 
he  lamented  the  death  of  a  kinsman  and  friend, 
who  had  unfortunately  perished  by  shipwreck. 
The  piece  consisted  of  alternate  hexameter  and 
pentameter  verses,  and  abounded  in  elegiac 
strains,  which  were  admired  by  the  greatest  critics 
of  antiquity.  The  sublime  Longinus,  in  parti- 
cular^ extols  the  affecting  description  of  the  ship* 
wreck ;  and  Plutarch  ^  has  preserved  the  con- 
dusion  of  the  {^ece,  in  which  the  poet,  haying 
asserted  the  hurtfulness  of  sorrow  to  the  living, 
atid  its  inutility  to  the  dead,  determines  thence- 
forth to  abstain  from  unavailing  lamentations, 
and  to  s^ek  relief  for  his  affliction  in  wine,  love, 
and  other  sensual  pleasures. 
Hismaiig-'^  Thesc  Sentiments  of  Archilochus  seem  to 
"''^*  prove,  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  poetical 
merit  of  his  elegy,  the  tender  passions  were  less 
0  £tted  than  the  irascible  to  make  a  durable,  impres- 

sion on  his  heart.  He  soon  forsook  the  elegiac 
jnuse^  and  his  natural  disposition,  as  well  as  the 
&me  which  he  had  already  acquired  by  his  satires, 
led  hini  tb  pursue  this  species  of  writing  with  un- 
abating  ardour.  The  perpetual  rivalships  and 
competitions  among  the  principal  Parian  citizens, 


^^  Arcbilochutn  {Nropria  rabies  armarit  iambo»! 
^  pe  audieiid.  Poet. 
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who ,  aspired  at  the  first  offices  of  government,  chap. 
frequently  degenerating  into  hatred,  malice,  and  yTJ^ 
revenge,  they  observed  with  infinite  delight  the 
aspersions,  however  foul  and  false,  that  were  cast 
on  their  opponents.     The  malignity  of  the  public 
thus  nobrished  and  exasperated  the  venom  of* 
the  poet ;  but  there  was  a  degree  of  virulence 
beyond  which  it  could  not  with  safety  proceed- 
After  making  the  circle  of  the  whole  society,  Banish- 
and  equally  offending  friends  and  foes  by  his  "^'* 
excessive   and  indiscriminate  reproach,   Archie 
lochus  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  public  enemy. 
The  licentious  impurity  of  his  manners,  which 
bade  defiance  to  every  law  of  decency  and  of 
nature,  heightened  the  detestation  of  his  cha- 
racter }  and  he  was  compelled  to  fly  in  disgrace 
from  his  native  island,  to  which  his  genius  would 
have  been  an  ornament,  had  his  behaviour  been 
less  offensive.  ^    ■ 

Banished  from  the  isle  of  Paros;  the  poet  Wander- 
sought  protebtion  in  the  Thasian  colony,  to!  the  ""^ 
establishment  of  which  the  services  of  his  father 
had  so  eminently  contributed ;  but,  unfortunately 
for  his  repose,  the  fame  of  his  satires  had  gone 
before  him,  and  the  disgrace  of  having  lost  his 
shield  in  the  Thracian  expedition  was  a  stain,  not 
easily  wiped  off.  His  reception  among  the  Tha* 
sians,  therefore/  answered  neither  his  own  exr 
pectations,  nor  the  liberal  spirit  of  ancient  hoSi- 
pitality.  He  soon  quitted  a  place  in  which  his 
company  was  so  little  acceptable,  yet  not  before 
.•    •  '  -:  i .    .' )    .  ■       .    .  ■ 

.     at  w  Critiaftapud^lian.  Hist^Lix.  cxiii. 
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o  n  A  P.  he  had  lampooned  the  principal  citizens  of  Tfaa-*^ 
.  ^  .  SOS,  and  with  a  whimsical  and  abpurd  excess  of 
resentment,  satirised  the  narrowness  and  sterility^ 
of  ^e  isknd  itself 
Recovers  The  Wandering  poet  was  not  more  fortunate 
esteSrrflT  i^^  Several  other  districts  of  Greece,  in  which  he 
oiympia.  took  refiige.  The  warlike  Spartans  would 
scarcely  admit  into  their  city  a  writer  who  had 
said  that  a  soldier  did  weH  to  save  his  person  by 
losing  his  shield,  because  he  might  purchase 
new  armour,  but  could  not  recover  a  new  life. 
Archilochus,  thus  abandoned,  persecuted,  and 
condemned,  made  one  spirited  effort  for  reco- 
vering his  ancient  character  and  regaining  the 
public  esteem.  The  time  approached  for  ode* 
brathig  the  Olympic  festivaL  The  irregularity 
of  his  manners,  the  genial  detestation  of  his  be*' 
hayibur  as  a  soldier,  and»  above  all,  his  avowed 
vindication  of  cowardice,  should,  according  to 
j-eceived  rules,  have  excluded  him  fima  assisting' 
at  that  9okimiity ;  but,  having  removed  the  pre- 
judices which  the  citizens  of  Elis  naturally  en^ 
tertained  against  him,  by  displaying  his  wonder*- 
fol  talents  for  music  and  poetry,  he  took  care  to 
insinuate  that  he  waa  possessed  of  an  ode  inpriaise 
of  Hercules,  which,  if  rehearsed  before  tft^  pub^ 
lie  assembly^  woidd  equally  entertain  the  fa»ey# 
and  improve  the  piety  of  the  spectators.  The 
interest  of  religion  being  materially  concerned  in 
this  proposal,  the  judges  of  tibe  games  thoi^ht 
proper  to  cmnply  with  it.  Archiloclius  appeared 
on  the  appointed  day  among  the  Olympic  bards^^ 
After  his  competitors  had  giyen  specimens  of 
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their  art  in  such  musical  .cop>posa4i(Hi8  as  the  aur  C  H  A^P, 
dience  were  accustomed  to  hear,  he  began  the  n^»,^J^ 
song  in  honour  of  Hercules,  accompanied  with 
the  souQd  of  his  lyre,  and  written  with  such  new 
variations  of  verse,  as  necessarily  occasioned  new 
modulations  of  melody.     It  is  probable  that,  Cttj  r 

this  occasion,  he  first  practised  the  inventicm 
ascribed  to  him  by  Plutarch  ^,  of  passing  with 
rapidity  from  one  rhythm,  or  measi;re,  to  another 
of  a  different  kind.  The  novelty,  the  beauty, 
and  the  grandeur  of  his  composition,  ravished 
the  senses,  and  elevated  the  souls  of  his  hearers. 
The  demerit  of  the  performer  was  obUterated  in 
the  perfection  of  his  song.  The  unanimous  ap«» 
plause  of  the  assembly  declared  his  superiority 
to  eveiy  rival,  and  he  was  immediately  rewarded 
by  the  prize,  and  adorned  with  the  crown  of 
victory.  * 

Having  acquired  such  distinguished  renown  in  Rctunw  to 
thepublictheatre  of  assembled  states,  Archilochus  ^jmij. 
returned  with  e^^ultation  to  his  native  country, 
thie  glory  of  which  had  been  proclaimed  at  Olym* 
pia,  in  consequence  of  the^  successful  merit  of 
a  banished  citizen.  This  prodi^mation  bei^g 
deraaed  the  highest  honour  which  an  individiual 
could  procure  for  his  commiu^ity,  the  hatr^  m4 
resestomnt  formerly  entertained  against  the  poftt 
was  converted,  into  gratitude  and  adio^iratioiit 

«4De  Music. 

«  We  Uafn  from  Pindftr  aftdfato  tthoiiast.  Ode  Oljvw  iz.itiiil 
this  celebrated  poera  of  ArchilochuB  long  continued  to  be  sung  at 
the  Olympic  games^  in  order  to  grace  the  coronation  of  those  victors 
who  either  could  nol  aiffiird,  or  who  did  tft  incUne^.to  ^iwclhafe  an 
ode  in  their  particular  honour. 
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The  renewed  respect  of  his  country  occasioned 
many  ebullitions  of  poetical  vanity,  which  eva- 
porated in  sopie  verses  that  have  reached  the 
present  times. "    When  death  put  an  end  to  his 
labours,  it  served  only  to  heighten  his  fame. 
Hi«  singu-   His  obsequies  were  distinguished  by  every  sad 
noitfT       circumstance  of  funeral  pomp ;  and  his  memory 
was  celebrated  by  a  festival  established  by  the 
gratitude  of  his  countrymen,  and  adopted  by  the 
general  admiration  of  the  Greeks,  during  which 
the  verses  of  Archilochus  were  sung  alternately 
with  the  poems  of  Homer  *^:   and  thus,  by  a 
fatality  frequently  attending  men  of  genius,  he 
♦  spent  a  life  of  misery,  and  acquired  honour  after 

death.    Reproach,  ignominy,  contempt,  poverty,, 
and  persecution,  were  the  ordinary  companions 
of  his  person  ;  admiration,  glory,  respect,  splen- 
dour, and  magnificence  were  the  melancholy 
attendants  of  his  shade. 
Hiftor]^  of       Archilochus  was  the  principal  improver,  n6t 
TOcte  "^     only  of  the  iambic,  but  of  the  graver  kind  of  lyric 
Terpan-     poctty ;  and  Terpander,  who  flourished  in  the 
«^-  same  age,  was,  as  far  as  we  can  trace  the  history 

of  the  arts,  the  chief  promoter  of  the  gay  and 
festive  kinds  of  lyric  composition.  This  agree- 
'  able  poet  was  a  native  of  Lesbos.  He  obtained 
the  musical  prize  in  the  Camean  festival  at  Sparta  i 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  be^ 
fore  Christ,  gained  foiu-  successive  prizes  at  Del- 
phi, as  appeared  by  a  corf  ect  register  of  the  con^ 


*  Aliicnvns,  1.  sir.    Pausanias,  1.  x.   Stobaiu,  ^enn.  122,. 
^'  Attthol.  p.  219.    Arbtbt  Rhetor*  1.  ik 
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querors  in  the  Pythian  games,  preserved  in  the  chap* 
time  of  Plutarch.  ^  These  advantages  procured  ^  ^^'  , 
him :  the  respect  of  his  contemporaries  j  but  he 
was  honoured  by  posterity  chiefly  for  his  im- 
provement of  the  lyre,  and  for  the  new  varieties 
of  measure  which  he  introduced  into  the  Gre- 
cian poetry*® 

The  example  of  Archilochus  and  ^  Terpander 
was  followed  by  the  nine  lyric  poets,  who,  in  the 
course  of  two  centuries,  flourished  almost  in  re- 
gular succession,  and  maintained  the  poetic  fame 
of  their  country.  Of  the  two  most  ancient.  Ale- 
man  and  Stesichorus,  we  have  only  .a  few  imper- 
fect remains :  ^of  Sappho  there  are  two  complete 
odes  5  her  followers,  Alcaeus,  Simonides,  Ibycus, 
and.Bacchilides,  are  known  by  a  few  mutilated 
fragments,  and  by  the  remarks  of  iancient  critics ; 
i)Ut  we  still  possess  many  inimitable  odes  of  Pin- 
dar, and  many  pleasant  songs  of  Aiiacreon. 

As  to  the  Grecian  lyrists  in  general,  it  is  wor-  Sappho, 
thy  of  observation,  that,  except  Alcman  of  Sardis,  &c?""'* 
who  on  account  of  his  merit  was  naturalised  at 
Sparta,  Pindar  of  Thebes  in  Boeotia^  and  Stesi- 
chorus of  Himera  in  Sicily,  all  .the  rest  were  bora 
:on  the  Asiatic  coast,  or  in  the  islands  of  :the 
.^^ean  sea.  The  soft  beauty  of  these  enchintirig 
cUanates  was  the /best  adapted  to  i^o^pire  the  japr 

^  De  Musi(K  *t  Euclid.  Harmon.    Stirabo,  1..  xiii. 

'Pltit;  deMudc.  **  Pindar  says  that  Terpander  invented  the  Scho- 
^Mia,*'  which,  according  to  Pollux  and  Hesychius^  proper^  denote 
:the  drinking  songs  of  the  Qreddi ;  but,  in  a  more  general  sense,  «ig- 
Nify  eyery  kind  of  l}nnc  poeti^y  not  asptnng  io  the  dignity  of  the 

ode.  *  '    ••  .1'  .■: 
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C  a  A  P.  tures  peculiar  to  the  ode,  as  well  as  to  excite  that 
JJJ*.  voluptuous  gaiety  characteristic  of  the  Oredan 
song.  *^  Amidst  the  romantic  scenes  of  Ionia 
was  felt  with  uncommon  sensibility  the  force  of 
that  pleasing  painful  passion,  which,  uniting 
grief,  joy,  and  enthusiasm,  contains  the  fruitful 
seeds  of  whatever  is  most  perfect  in  music  swid 
poetry.^  Here  the  celebrated  Sappho  breathed 
the  amorous  flames  by  which  she  was  consumed; 
while  her  countryman  and  lovef  Alcdeus  declared 
the  warmth  of  his  attachment,  excited  less  perb^^ 
by  the  beauty  of  her  per son^  than  by  the  bewitch* 
ing  charms  of  her  voice.  But  neither  Alcieug, 
who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth,  nor 
Anacreon,  who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century  before  Christ,  allowed  the  natural 
vivacity  of  theii*  tempers  to  be  overcome  by  th^ 
severities  of  a  passion  which  they  considared 
chieflyas  an  instrument  of  pleasure^  When  unfor- 
tunate in  love,  they  had  recourse  to  wine ;  and 
their  lively  invitations  to  this  enjoyment  composed 
the  favourite  airs  of  antiquity* "  Of  Alcasus  it 
18  usual  to  judge  by  the  scattered  remains  of  hb 
works  preserved  in  Plutarch  ^  and  Athenaeus  ", 
and  by  the  high  commendations  bestowed  oa 
him  by  Horace  and  Quintilian.  The  Latin 
poet,  however,  seems  on  many  occasions  to  have 


.    >'H]{ipocraUdeLoci«,Tol.iLp.346.    Edil^Lodg.   Bat 
•*  AgMriily  to  th»  iwmdfites  «mWMefl  bar  ^I^ 

twob't  SjrHqpoflkiBi/ 
»» €life  tomnHig  <l  Mama.  ^  AkmaHan,  iiiNi$  tK^natfn  m^iilg 
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SO  exactly  imitated^  or  rather  translated  the  chap. 
Greek,  that  the  copy  will  perhaps  best  enable  us  y  ^^^^^ 
to  form  a  complete  idea  c^the  original.^ 

Alcasus,  though  he  chiefly  indulged  in  the 
gay  and  sportive  strains  of  poetry,  was  yet 
qualified  to  undertake  more  lofty  ^  themes  ;  but 
the  whole  soul  of  Anacfeon  was  of  that  effemi-  Anaereon. 
nate  texture  which  fitted  him  only  to  sing  of 
love  and  pleasure.*®  Venus,  Bacchus,  Cupid* 
and  the  Graces,  were  the  peculiar  divinities 
whom  he  adored ;  and  the  presents  which  he 
jDfiered  at  their  shrine  were  the  most  acceptable 
that  any  votary  could  bestow.  He  not  only  ob« 
served  the  external  rites  and  ceremonies  which 
they  commanded,  but  proved  that  his  heart  and 
mind  had  iitibibed  the  genuine  spirit  of  their 
wors}iip«  Throughout  the  whole  of  his  works 
now  remaining*^,  we  find  the  most  inimitable 
:fiimplicityi  purity,  and  sweetness  of  diction :  his 

^  Bfi|St^  oAXo  ipvrw€lrt5  irportpoy  icySpdk'  ofiMkB,     Alc. 

.   Ndllasi,  Vare,  sacra  vite,  prius  severis  arborttm. 
Other  translations^  equally  literal,  may  be  discovered  by  carefully 
examining  the  fragments  in  Athensus^  1.  x. 

^  In  lusni  A  amores  de&cendit,  majoribus  tamen  aptior.    Quim, 

1.  X.  CI. 

Epmra  fwm^  iix«  ■"  An  AC.  Od.  i. 

*9  l^he^orks  cf  Anacreon  are  tai<f,  by  Petnis  Alcyonms  de  exilio, 
to  hav6  been  burned  by  the  Greek  priettt  of  Constanthioplei  ftan 
which  some  learned  iHen,  destitute  of  taste,  have  absurdly  con- 
cluded, that  the  works  ascribed  to  the  old  poet  are  furious.  It 
cannot,  surely,  be  said  of  those  poems,  ^  Etsi  excitant  animos  nos- 
^  trorum  hominum  ad  flagrantiorcni  religunls  caltuiHy  Hon  tamen 
^  Tcrborum  Atdcorum  proprietatem  &  linguae  Gnecae  el^gantiam 
^  docent  f*  which  ia  the  character  that  Petrus  Alcyonius  gives  of 
4i^  compKiAitkPtis  stibM^tedb^  iJie  priests  la  their  place. 
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Stesicho- 


CHAP,  verses  flow  with  a  smooth  volubility ;  his  images, 
^^'  sentiments,  and  reasonings  (if  what  in  him  seems 
intuitive .  convictions  can  be  called  reasoning) 
are  copied  from  the  warmest  impressions  of 
nature.  Yet  in  these  poems,  otherwise  so  beau- 
tiful and  so  perfect,  there  may  be  discovered  an 
extreme  licentiousness  of  manners  and  a  baneful 
voluptuousness  of  fancy,  extending  beyond  the 
senses,  and  tainting  the  soul  itself. 

The  dissolute  gaiety  of  Anacreon,  the  delicate 
sensibility  of  Sappho,  and  the  tearful  complaints 
of  Simonides^,  were  all  expressed  in  that  easy 
equable  flow  of  uninterrupted  harmony,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  most  learned  of  flieir 
countrymen  *^  displays  more  grace  than  strength, 
and  more  beauty  than  grandeur.  The  majestic 
muse  of  Stesichorus  soared  a  loftier  pitch.  Dis- 
daining the  subjects  to  which,  the  other  lyrists 
descended,  he  sung  of  war  and  heroes,  and  sup- 
ported, by  his  harp,  the  whole  weight  and 
dignity  of  epic  poetry.^  Such,  at  least,  are  the 
sentiments  of  a  celebrated  critic,  who  had  read 
his  works,  of  which  we  are  at  present  entitled  to 
judge  only  by  their  resemblance  to  those  of  Pin- 
dar, who  was  stamped  with  a  similar  form  of 
genius,  and  treated  the  same  lofty  themes. 

The  honours  bestowed  on  Pindar  by  his  con- 
temporaries, as  well  as  the  admiration  in  which 
his  name  wias  uniformly  held  by  the  most  improved 


Pindar. 


^^  Moesdus  lachrymis  Bimonideis;    CAtuti. 
V   Dionysius  Halicai'n.      ^ 
4«  Epic!  carnunif  onera  Ijra  sustineiitem^    Quint. 
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nations  of  antiquity,  render  both  his  person  and  chap. 
his  works  objects  of  a  very  natural  curiosity*  v  ^'  ^ 
He  was  born  five  hundred  and  twenty  years 
before  Christ,  and  his  long  life  almost  completed 
the  full  revolution  of  a  century.  His  age,, 
therefore,  extended  beyond  the  period  of  history 
now  under  our  review ;  yet  the  works  of  his 
predecessors  having  perished  by  the  ravages  of 
time  and  barbarism,  it  is  necessary  to  examine^ 
in  this  place,  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
writings  of  Pindar,  as  the  only  materials  re- 
maining that  can  enable  us  to  form  a  general 
notion  of  the  performances  recited  by  the  lyric 
poets  at  the  principal  Grecian  solemnities.  Pin- 
dar, from  his  earliest  years,  was  carefully  trained 
by  his  father  (himself  a  musician)  to  the  studies 
of  music  and  poetry.  His  genius,  naturally  wild 
and  luxuriant,  was  corrected  by  the  lessons  of 
his  fair  countrywomen,  Myrtis  and  Corinna^, 
whose  poetical  productions  had  acquired  un- 
rivalled fame,  not  only  in  Thebes,  but  in  many 
neighbouring  cities.  **  His  first  efforts  for  equal- 
ling their  renown  were  displayed  at  the  musical 
contests  celebrated  in  his  native  country  j  where, 
after  conquering  Myrtis,  he  was  five  times  over- 
come by  Corinna,  who,  could  we  believe  the 
voice  of  scandal,  owed  her  repeated  victories 
more  to  the  charms  of  her  beauty  than  to  the 
superiority  of  her  genius.  ^  But  in  the  four  theadmir- 
public  assemblies  of  Greece,  where  females  were  which  he 

was  held, 
4«  Pausanlas,  l.ix.  c.22.  44  Lucian.  JElian.  Var.  Hist. 

^  Pausan.  ibid. 
VOL,  I.  T 
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CHAP,  not  admitted  to  contend,  Pindar  carried  off  the 
^^  prize  from  every  competitor.  The  glory,  in 
particular,  which  his  poetry  both  gained  and 
conferred  atOlympia,  made  the  greatest  generals 
and  statesmen  of  the  age  court  the  friendship  of 
his  muse.  To  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  celebrated  temple  of  Delphi,  his 
hymns  and  poeans  drew  an  extraordinary  con- 
course of  Greeks  and  strangers.  The  priests, 
prophets,  and  other  ministers  of  Apollo^  sensible 
of  the  benefits  which  they  derived  from  his 
musical  fame,  repaid  the  merit  of  his  services  by 
erecting  his  statue  in  the  most  conspicuous  part 
of  the  temple,  and  declared  by  their  organ  the 
Pythia,  that  Pindar  should  be  honoured  with 
one  half  of  the  first-fruit  offerings  annually  pre- 
sented by  the  devout  retainers  of  the  Delphian 
shrine.^  Pindar  was  thus,  during  his  life-time, 
associated  to  the  honours  of  the  gods ;  and,  after 
his  death,  his  memory  was  adorned  by  every 
mark  of  respect  that  public  admiration  can  bestow. 
The  beauty  of  the  monument,  erected  to  him 
by  his  fellow-citizens  in  the  Hippodrome  of 
Thebes,  was  admired  after  the  revolution  of  six 
centuries.^  At  the  Theoxonian  festrvai,  a 
portion  of  the  sacred  victim,  was  appropriated, 
even  as  late  as  the  time  of  Plufaapch,H6  the  de^ 
scendants  of  the  poet.  The  inveterate  hostility 
of  the  Spartans,  when  they  destr6yed  the  eapifi^ 
of  their  ancient  and  crueller  enemies,  i^red  the 
house  of  Pindar,  which  was  equally  respected  in 

*^  Pausan,  Phocic.  <?  Pausan.  Bosptic, 
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a  future  age  by  the  warlike  and  impetuous  son  chap. 
of  Philip,  and  the  giddy  triumph  of  his  Mace-  v  j^'^_^ 
donian  captains,'*^ 

Pindar,  we  are  told,  acquired  unrivalled  fame  Division 
by  his  hymns  to  Jupiter,  his  poeans  to  Apollo,  ©" hjs 
and  his  dithyrambics  to  Bacchus.  But  as  all  ^^^^®' 
these  works  have  perished,  as  well  as  his  love- 
verses,  his  elegies,  and  his  Partbenia^,  we  are 
unfortunately  obliged  to  confine  our  observations 
to  the  odes,  which  were  rehearsed  at  the  sacred 
games,  in  praise  of  the  conquerors  in  the  gym- 
nastic and  equestrian  contests.  These  conquer 
rors  being  persons  of  the  first  distinction  in 
Greece,  the  poet  takes  occasion  to  celebrate  the 
splendor  of  their  past  lives,  the  dignity  of  their 
character,  the  fame  of  their  ancestors,  and  the 
glory  of  their  several  republics.  The  tutelary 
deities,  to  whom  they  owed  their  felicity,  are  n<ft 
forgotten  ;  and  hence,  by  an  easy  transition,  the 
poet  passes  to  the  worship  of  the  god  in  whose 
honour  the  games  were  established ;  to  the  ador- 
ation of  the  heroes  by  whom  they  were  consti- 
tuted or  confirmed ;  and  to  innumerable  other 
episodes,  which  are  often  more  interesting  and 
more  beautiful  than  the  original  subject. 

Such,  most  commonly,  are  the  materials  of  the 
ode  J  and  its  form  usually  consisted  of  three 
stanzas,  of  which  the  two  first  were  of  an  equal 
length,  and  either  of  them  longer  than  the  third. 
This  arrangement  was  introduced  as  most  suit- 
able to  the  occasion  of  the  poem,  as  well  as  to 

4»  Polyb.  Hhtor. 

49  Sung,  as  the  word  denotes,  by  a  chorus  of  virgins. 
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the  9cene  on  which  it  was  rehearsed.  The  oc- 
casion  was  the  solemn  sacrifice,  accompanied  by 
a  public  entertainment  given  to  the  spectators 
by  the  friends  of  the  successful  candidate  for 
Olympic  fame*  Grateful  acknowledgments  to 
the  gods  formed  a  principal  part  of  the  ceremcmy, 
which  could  not,  without  impiety,  be  omitted 
by  the  victor,  who  had  obtained  so  honour- 
able a  prize  through  the  assistance  of  his  pro- 
tecting divinity*  On  the  altar  of  this  divinity 
the  sacrifice  was  performed  ;  and  in  his  temple 
was  sung  the  panegyrical  poem,  containing  the 
united  praises  of  the  beneficent  god  and  of  his 
favoured  votary.  The  chorus  waited,  as  usual, 
to  begin  the  song,  till  the  preparations  were 
made  for  the  feast.  They  repeated  the  first  stanza, 
properly  called  strophe,  while  they  gracefully 
danced,  towards  the  right,  round  the  well- 
repleilished  altar ;  returning,  in  an  opposite 
direction,  to  the  place  from  which  they  set  out, 
they  recited  the  second  stanza,  therefore  called 
.  antistroph^ ;  then  standing  motionless  before  the 
altar,  and»  as  it  were,  in  the  immediate  presence 
of  the  divinity  with  whose  statue  it  was  adorned, 
they  sung  the  concluding  stanza,  with  a  richer 
exuberance,  and  more  complicated  variations  of 
melody.  ^  The  ode,  therefore,  was  distinguished 
from  other  pieces  of  poetry,  not  by  being  set  to 
music  ^^  (for  this  was  common  to  them  all)>  but 

^  Marius  Victorinus  de  Gram,  and  the  ScholiR  on  Hephiestion. 

s*  This  error  runs  through  the  whole  of  the  otherwise  very  sensible 
discourse  of  Mr.  Charbanon  on  lyric  poetry,  in  the  Memoire&  de 
rAcademie* 
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by  being  sung  by  a  chorus,  who  accompanied  chap. 
the  various  modulations  of  the  voice  with  suit-  y  ^^'^ 
able  movements  and  attitudes  of  the  body. 

The  lyric  poetry  of  the  Greeks  thus  united  the  His  cha- 
pleasures  of  the  ear,  of  the  eye,  and  of  the  un-  I^cdie^ 
derstanding.  In  the  various  nature  of  the  en- 
tainment  consisted  its  essential  merit  and  per- 
fection ;  and  he  only  could  be  entitled  the  prince 
of  lyric  poets,  whose  verses  happily  conspired 
with  the  general  tendency  of  this  complicated 
exhibition.  By  the  universal  consent  of  antiquity, 
this  poet  is  Pindar,  whom,  ever  since  the-  eulo- 
gium  of  Horace,  critics  have  extolled  for  the 
brilliancy  of  his  imagination,  the  figurative  bold- 
ness of  his  diction,  the  fire,  animation,  and  enthu- 
siasm of  his  genius.  The  panegyrics  bestowed 
on  him  have  generally  more  of  the  wildness  of 
the  ode,  than  of  the  coolness  of  criticism ;-  so 
that  the  peculiar  nature  of  his  excellencies  may 
stffl  deserve  to  be  explained^.  It  will  be  allowed 
by  every  one  who  reads  his  works  with  attention^ 
that  great  as  his  ideas  are,  Pindar  is  not  more 
distinguished  by  the  sublimity  of  his  thoughts 
and  sentiments,  than  by  the  grandeur  of  his 
language  and  expression ;  and  that  his  appro- 
priate and  inimitable  *^  excellence  consists  in  the 
energy,  propriety,  and  magnificence  of  his  style, 
so  singularly  fitted  to  associate  with  the  length-  ^ 
ened  tones  of  music,  and  the  figured  movements 
of  the  dance.  The  uniform  cadence,  the  smooth 
volubility,  and  the  light  unimportance  of  ordi- 


5^  Pindapum  quisquis  studet  emulari,  &e.. 
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CHAP;  nary  composition,  are  extremely  ill-adapted  to 
^^'      this  association,    which,  bringing  every  single 
word  into  notice,  and  subjecting  it  to  observ- 
ation and  remark,  must  expose  its  natural  mean- 
ness, insignificance,  and  poverty.     But  as  much 
as  the  language  of  ordinary  writers  would  lose, 
that  of  Pindar  wiU  assuredly  gain  by  such  an 
examination.     His  words  and  phrases  are  chosen 
with  an  habitual  care,  and  stamped  with  impres- 
sion of  grace  and  dignity,  which,  the  more  they 
are  contemplated,  must  be  the  more  admired.    It 
is  this  magnificence  of  diction,  those  compound 
epithets,  and  those  glowing  expressions,  (which 
the  coldness  of  criticism    has  sometimes  con- 
demned as  extravagant,)  that  form  the  transcend- 
ent merit  of  the  Pindaric  style,  and  distinguish 
it  even  more  than  the  general  flow  of  the  versi- 
fication, which  is  commonly  so  natural,  free,  and 
unrestrained,  that  instead  of  the  monotony  in- 
cident to  poetic  numbers,  it  breathes  all  the  rich- 
ness of  the  most  beautiful  and  harmonious  prose* 
It  is  not  meant,  however,  that  this  great  poet 
paid  more  attention  to  the  choice,  than  to  the 
arrangement  of  words.     The  majesty  of  the  com- 
position  equalled,  and  in  the  opinion  of  a  great 
critic,  even  surpassed  the  value  of  the  materials. 
Dionysius,  the  critic  to  whom  I  allude,  has  ex- 
plained by  what  admirable  refinements  of  art, 
Pindar  gave  to  his  words  a  certain  firmness  and 
solidity  of  ccmsistence,  separated  them  at  wide 
intervals,  placed  them  on  a  broad  base,  and  raised 
them    to  a  lofty  eminence,    from  which   they 
darted  those  irradiations  ^f  splendor,  that  aston- 
ished the  most  distant  beholders^ 
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But  the  most  exalted  fame  cannot  extend  with 
equal  facility  to  distance  of  time  and  to  distance 
of  place.  The  poems  of  Pindar  are  now  deprived 
of  tiieir  accompaniments  of  music  and  dancing, 
by  which  they  were  formerly  ennobled  and 
adorned.  They  are  now  read  in  the  retirement 
of  the  closet,  without  personal  interest  and  with- 
out patriotic  ehiotion.  They  were  anciently 
sung  to  Targe  assemblies  of  men,  who  venerated 
the  reUgion  which  they  described,  revered  the 
characters  whom  they  celebrated,  and  felt  the 
influence  of  that  piety  and  patriotism  which  they 
were  admirably  calculated  to  uphold. .  Such  pas- 
sages as  may  appear  most  exceptionable  in  the 
cool  moments  of  solitary  study,  would  obtain  the 
highest  applause  amidst  the  joyous  animation  of 
social  triumph,  when  men  are  naturally  disposed 
to  admire  every  happy  boldness  of  expression, 
and  to  view  with  unusual  rapture,  the  rovings  of 
those  lofty  flights  which  elevate  the  daring  muse 
of  Pindar. 

In  examining  the  effects  of  the  games  as  in-  Physical 
stitutions  for  bodily  exercise  and  mental  im-  SiepuWic 
provement,  it  is  necessary  to  reflect,  not  only  g»™®^ 
on  the  universality  of  their  establishment,  but 
on  the  frequency  of  their  repetition.     Besides 
the  public  solemnities  already  described,  innu- 
merable provincial  festivals  were  celebrated  in 
each  particular  republic.     The  Athenians  em- 
ployed near  a  third  part  of  the  year  in  such 
amusements ;  and  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  con- 
jecture, that  those  communities  which  instituted 
most  festivals,  would  most  excel  in  the  arts  and 
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exercises  displayed  in  them,  we  may  conclude 
from  the  national  designations  of  the  Olympic 
victors  preserved  in  ancient  authors,  that,  the 
number  of  the  Athenian  festivals  was  rivalled  by 
that  of  several  other  states. 

For  these  warlike  and  elegant  amusements,  the 
youth  were  carefully  trained  by  the  discipline  of 
the  gymnasia,  in  which  they  learned  whatever 
can  give  strength  and  agility  to  the  limbs,  ease 
and  grace  to  the  motions,  force  and  beauty  to 
the  genius*  Bodily  strength  and- agility  were 
accompanied  by  health  and  vigour  of  constitution. 
Their  athletic  hardiness  bore,  without  inconveni- 
ence, the  vicissitudes  of  cold  and  heat.  Even  in 
the  scorching  warmth  ^  of  July  (for  that  was  the 
season  of  the  Olympic  games),  they  received, 
bareheaded,  but  unhurt,  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun :  And  the  firm  organization,  acquired  by  per- 
petual exercise,  counteracted  that  fatal  propen- 
sity to  vicious  indulgence,  too  natural  to  their 
voluptuous  climate,  and  produced  those  inimit- 
able models  of  strength  and  beauty,  which  are  so 
deservedly  admired  in  the  precious  remains  of 
Grecian  statuary. 
J^®3\pro-  These  corporeal  advantages  were  followed  by 
rage,  a  train  of  higher  excellencies  to  which  they  are 
nearly  allied.  There  is  a  courage  depending  on 
nerves  and. blood,  which  was  improved  to  the 
highest  pitch  among  the  Greeks.  They  deUght^ 
says  Lucian  ^,  to  behold  the  combats  of  bold  and 
generous  animals ;  and  their  own  contentions  are 

^  Ldidan,  Solon.  ^  la  Sk>loiu. 
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Still  more  animated.  In  the  memorable  war  with 
Persia,  they  shewed  the  superiority  of  their  na- 
tional courage :  and  it  is  worthy  of  observation, 
that  the  most  signal  exploits  were  performed  in 
the  field  of  battle  by  those  who  had  been  pre- 
viously adorned  with  the  Olympic  crown.  It 
was  a  general  boast,  that  one  Grecian  could  con- 
quer ten  Persians^*;  and  the  suggestions  of 
reason  tend  to  confirm  the  evidence  of  history. 
In  the  battles  of  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  vie-  ' 
tory  was  not  obtained  by  the  mechanical  exer- 
tions of  distant  hostility.  The  contest  was 
decided  by  the  point  of  the  sword  and  spear. 
The  use  of  these  weapons  required  activity  in 
the  limbs,  steadiness  of  the  eye,  and  dexterity 
of  the  hand.  It  improves  the  courage  as  well 
as  the  vigour  of  the  soldier ;  and  both  qualities 
were  admirably  promoted  by  the  habitual  exer- 
cises of  the  gymnasia,  which  inspired  not  only 
the  spirit  to  undertake,  but  the  ability  to  exe- 
cute, the  most  dangerous  and  diflicult  enter- 
prises. 

The  gymnastic  arts  promoted  other  attain-  andtem- 
ments  of  a  nobler  nature  than  bodily  ac-  P^'*"^^* 
eomplishmen't  and  courage.  Chiefly  by  their 
influence,  the  love  of  pleasure  and  the  love  of 
action,  the  two  most  powerful  principles  in  the 
human  breast,  were  directed  to  purposes  nojt 
only  innocent  but  useful.  The  desire  of  an 
Olympic  crown  restrained  alike  those  weaknesses 
which  form  the  disgrace,  and  those  vices  which 
form   the    guilt    and   misery  of  undisciplined 

5»  Herodot.  Lviiu 
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CHAP,  minds ;  and  an  object  of  earthly  and  perishable 
,    Y*   ,  ambition  led  to  the  same  external  purity  and 
temperance,  that  is  recommended  by  the  pre- 
cepts, and  enforced  by  the  sanctions,  of  a  divine 
and  immutable  religion.    The  oil,  the  crown,  the 
robes,  and  the  palms  compose  not  the  only  re- 
semblances between  the  Christian  and  the  Olym- 
pic victors.     These  visible  images  have  been 
borrowed  indeed  by  the  sacred  writers,  to  assist 
our  imperfect  conception  of  divine  truths  ^j  but 
they  have  been  borrowed  from  an  institution 
which  resembles  Christianity,  not  in  the  honours 
and  rewards  which  it  proposed,  but  in  the  ^orts 
and  duties  which  it  enjoined.     The  ambition  of 
honest  fame  ^^  taught  men  to  controul  the  appe- 
tites of  the  body  by  the  affections  of  the  soul ; 
the  springs  of  emulation  repressed  the  allure- 
ments of  sensuality ;  one  dangerous  passion  com- 
bated another  still  more  dangerous  \  and  a  train 
of  useful  prejudices  supported  the  cause,   and 
maintained  the  ascendant,  of  virtue. 
Contempt       Many  of  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish 
modern      ^^  Greeks  from  the  mass  of  ancient  and  mo- 
notions      dem  nations,  seemed  to  have  derived  their  origin 
the  point  ^  from  the  same  useful  institutions;  particularly 
of  honour.  ^^  custom  of  going  unarmed,  and  their  perpe- 
tual  contempt  for  the  capricious  notions  con- 
cerning  the   point   of  honour.     These    high- 
minded  republicans   were    accustomed,  in   the 

sfi  1  Corinth.  9th  chapter,  four  \tslt  versde. 

s'  Qui  studet  optatam  cursu  contingere  metam, 

Multa  tulit  fecitque  puer,  sudavit  et  alsit, 

Abstinuit  venere  et  vino. 
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private  gymnasias  and  palaestras,  as  well  as  at  the  chap. 
public  games  and  solemnities,  to  inflict  and  to  ,  J^ 
suffer  the  most  provoking  indignities.     A  bar- 
barous Scythian,  who  witnessed  a  spectacle  that 
seemed  to  him  as  shocking  and  intolerable  as  it 
would  appear  to  a  punctilious  modern  gentle- 
man, declared  to  his  Athenian  conductor,  that 
if  any  one  ventured  on  offering  the  same  insults 
to  him,  which  the  Athenian  youths  were  con- 
tinually offering  to  each  other,  he  would  soon 
convince  the  assembly,  that  his  sword  was  not 
an  empty  ornament  of  his  person,  but  an  useful 
guardian  of  his  honour.  ^®     Such  were  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Scythian ;  and  such,   as  history 
attests,  are  the  sentiments  of  all  uncultivated 
minds.    An  untutored  Barbarian  sets  no  bounds 
to  his  resentment.     The  smallest  injury  renders 
his  anger  implacable  ;  his  indignation  against  the 
offender  being  proportioned,  not  to  the  nature  of 
his  offence,  but  to  his  own  pride,  which  is  bound- 
less.     The  slightest  fault  requires  the  severest 
atonement;  and  not  only  a  blow,  but  a  word,  or 
a  look,  may  inflict  a  stain  on  the  delicacy  of  his 
supposed  honour,  which  can  only  be  washed  out 
in  the  blood  of  the  aggressor.     The  excesses  of 
this  brutish  fierceness,  before  they  were   cor- 
rected by  the  refinements  of  Grecian  philosophy, 
were  repressed  by  the  habitual  practice  of  the 
gymnastic  exercises.   In  the  schools  appropriated 
to  the  advancement  of  these  manly  arts,  the 
Greeks  learned  the  valuable  lesson  of  repelliaag 

&^  Ludan  Anacharsis. 
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CHAP,  injuries  by  others  of  a  similar  kind,  of  propOT- 
,  y^'  ,  tioning  the  punishment  to  the  offence,  and  of 
thus  preventing  a  slight  occasion  of  animosity 
from  degenerating  into  a  permanent  cause  of 
rancorous  revenge.  If  any  citizen  of  those  war- 
like republics  had  worn  armour  in  times  of  peace, 
he  must  have  been  regarded  either  as  a  madman 
or  as  an  assassin ;  for  to  the  chastised  principles  of 
Grecian  discipline,  it  would  have  appeared  altoge- 
ther absurd,  that  the  sword  or  dagger  should  be 
thought  necessary  to  retaliate  the  reproaches  of 
the  tongue,  or  even  the  more  daring  insults  of 
the  arm. 
Emulation  The  entertainments  of  the  public  festivals  thus 
wards  of  tended  to  eradicate  the  wild  excesses  of  resents 
the  victors,  ment,  and  to  improve  the  mild  and  gentle  vir- 
tues ;  but,  considered  in  another  view,  the  same 
entertainments  were  calculated  to  promote  ar- 
dour, emulation,  friendship,  patriotism,  and  all 
the  animated  principles  and  contentions  of  active 
life.  The  rewards  bestowed  on  the  conquerors 
were  the  most  flattering  which  in  that  age  could 
be  proposed.  Odes  were  sung  in  their  praise ; 
statues  were  erected  to  them  on  the  scene  of 
victory ;  the  names  of  their  parents  and  country 
were  jointly  celebrated  with  their  own ;  they 
were  entitled  to  the  first  seats  at  all  public  en- 
tertainments ;  maintained  at  the  expence  of 
their  respective  communities ;  and,  in  their 
native  cities,  rewarded  not  only  with  monuments 
and  inscriptions,  but  sometimesu  with  altars  and 
temples.  Of  these  honours  and  rewards,  the 
appropriated  -  symbols  were  the  olive,  the  pine^ 
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the  parsley,  and  the  laurel  crowns ;  which  were 
respectively  distributed  to  the  several  victors  at 
Olympia,  the  Isthmus,  Nemea,  and  Delphi. 
Observing  the  small  value  of  these  badges  of  dis- 
tinction, without  adverting  to  the  solid  benefits 
which  they  conferred,  the  Persian  Tigranes  would 
have  dissuaded  his  master  from  going  to  war  with 
a  people,  who,  insensible  to  interest,  fought  only 
for  glory.  *^  But  had  Tigranes  been  more  com- 
pletely informed  concerning  the  institutions  of 
Greece,  he  would  have  understood,  that  both 
interest  and  glory  operated  most  powerfully 
upon  the  candidates  for  Olympic  fame,  and  not 
only  their  personal  interests,  but  those  of  their 
friends,  their  parents,  and  their  country,  who, 
being  associated  to  their  honours,  were  regarded 
by  them  with  that  fondness  of  affection  which 
men  naturally  feel  for  the  objects  of  their  pro- 
tection and  bounty. 

In  explaining  the  influence  of  the   Grecian  iniSuence 
solemnities,  we  must  not  forget  the  musical  and  ^cd  and"" 
poetical  exhibitions,  which,  from  being  employed  poetical 
to  reward  the  victors  in  the  gymnastic  exercises, 
came  to  be  themselves  thought  worthy  of  reward. 

The  martial  lessons  of  Tyrtaeus  and  Callinus 
admirably  conspired  with  the  effects  which  have 
already  been  described,  encouraging  the  firm  and 
manly  virtues,  both  by  the  enthusiasm  with  which  ' 
their  precepts  were  conveyed,  and  by  the  lively 
impressions  which  they  gave  of  those  objects  for 
which  it  is  important  and  honourable  to  contend. 

^  The  word  is  ttpirns  ia  the  original ;  but  here  luesins  the  reward 
of  Tirtue.    Vid.  Herodot.  l.viii.  c.  S6, 
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The  courage,  depending  on  blood  and  nerves,  is 
uncertain  and  transitory  in  its  existence ;  and 
even  while  it  exists,  may  be  indifferently  em- 
ployed to  purposes  beneficial  or  destructive.     It 
belonged  to  the  martial  bards  to  determine  its 
doubtful  nature,  to  illustrate  and  enforce  its  ge- 
nuine motives,  and  to  direct  it  unerringly  to  the 
proper  objects  of  its  pursuit. 
They  in-         The  musical  entertainments  thus  promoted, 
proper       refined,  and  exalted  the  manly  principles  inspired 
mixture  of  by  ^\\  ^^e  customs  and  institutions  of  that  war- 

soitaess  '' 

and  send-    like  age.      But  as  bravery  is  a  hardy  plant  that 
the'ore^^    grows  lu  evcry  soil,  the  most  beneficial  conse* 
dan  cha-     quence  of  the  arts  consisted  in  infusing  a  proper 
mixture   of    softn^s    and  sensibility  into  the 
Grecian  character.      This  is  well  known  to  be 
their  effect  in  every  country  where  they  have 
been  allowed  to  flourish.  ^     The  Greeks,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  required  their  assistance  ;  nor 
could  it  have  been  possible  for  that  people,  with- 
out the  happy  influence  of  the  arts,  to  control 
the  barbarity  naturally  occasioned  by  their  con-i 
atant  employment  in  war,  the  savage  cruelty  in- 
troduced  by  the  practice  of  domestic  servitude, 
and  that  unrelenting  ferocity  of  character  which 
'     seems  essentially  inherent  in  the  nature  of  demo- 
Their  ef-     cratical  governments     Amidst  these  sources  of 
!i^ra?"      degeneracy  and  corruption,  the  time  and  applica- 
principle,    tioBL  necessary  to  attain  proficiency  in  the  pursuits 
of  genius,  habituated  the  Greeks  to  gentle  amuse-^ 


Ingenuas  didicisse  iideliter  artes, 
Emollit  mores,  nee  sinit  esse  fero». 
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ment&  and  innocent  pleasures.  The  honours  and 
rewards  bestowed  on  the  successful  candidates  for 
literaiy  fame,  engaged  them  to  seek  happiness  and 
glofy  in  the  peaceAil  shade  of  retirement,  as  well 
^s  on  the  contentious  theatre  of  active  life  ;  and 
the  observations  and  discoveries  occasionally 
suggested  by  the  free  communication  of  senti- 
ment, strengthened  and  confirmed  those  salutary 
maxims  which  combat  on  the  side  of  virtue,  and 
maintain  the  practice  of  such  rules  of  behaviour 
as  are  most  useful  and  agreeable  in  society. 

If  the  musical  and  literary  entertainments  ac-  and  on  the 
quired  such  an  happy  influence  over  the  moral  lu^^^pow- 
dispositions  of  the  heart,  they  produced  a  rtill  ^^^> 
more  considerable  effect  on  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties of  the  mind.  It  is  almost  impossible,  in  the 
present  age,  to  conceive  the  full  extent  of  their 
efficacy  in  improving  the  memory,  enriching  the 
imagination,  and  correcting  the  judgment.  As  to 
the  memory,  indeed,  there  is  a  period  in  the  pro- 
gress of  society  preceding  the  introduction  of 
writing,  when  the  energies  of  this  faculty  have 
been  exerted  among  many  nations  with  a  wonder- 
jful  degree  of  force.  Even  among  the  barbarous 
Celtic  inhabitants  of  our  own  island,  the  Druids 
could  repeat  an  incredible  number  of  verses,  con- 
taining the  knowledge  of  their  history,  laws,  and 
religion  ;  and  a  period  of  twenty  years  was  re- 
quired to  complete  the  poetical  studies  of  a  can- 
didate for  the  priesthood.  ^^ 

^^  Caesar,  de  bello  Gallico,  I  vi,  cap.  1  j. 
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But  if  the  Greeks  were  equalled  by  other  m^ 
tions  in  the  power  of  memory,  they  have  always 
prepared  been  unrivalled  in  the  delicacy  of  their  taste, 
for  their  and  the  inimitable  charms  of  their  fancy.  These 
**' mn^nts  ^^tcellencies,  whether  originally  produced  by 
in  eio-  natural  or  moral  causes,  or  more  probably  by  a 
phiiow^  combination  of  both,  were,  doubtless,  extended 
v^y-  and  improved  by  emulation  and  habitual  exer- 

cise. To  this  exercise  the  public  solemnities 
afibrded  a  proper  field ;  and,  in  the  contests  of 
music  and  poetry,  were  displayed  the  opening 
blossoms  of  Grecian  genius,  blossoms  which  af- 
terwards ripened  into  those  fruits  of  philosophy 
and  eloquence,  that  will  form  the  admiration 
and  delight  of  the  last  ages  of  the  world. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

State  of  the  Grecian  Colonies. —  The  lonians  Jlourish  in 
Arts  and  Arms, — Their  Wars  with  the  JLydians. — The 
Asiatic  Greeks  subdued  hy  Croesus, — Splendour  of  the 
Indian  Court, — Foundation  of  the  Persian  Monarchy. 
-^Causes  of  its  rapid  Grandeur'-^  Which  alarms 
Croesus. — His  Alliance  with  the  Lacedsmonians. — He 
invades  the  Persian  Dominions.  —  Measures  of  his 
Allies. — Croesus  defeated  by  Cyrus. — JEnd  of  the  Lydian 
Monarchy. 

Above   two  thousand  years  have  elapsed  since  CHAP, 
it  was    observed,    to   the   honour   of  Europe,  v  7^^'  . 
that   a  handful   of  Greeks  having   established  State  of 
themselves  in  Asia  and  Africa,  continually  main-  colonies  in 
tained  and  extended  their  possessions  in  those  ^"f?l?. 

/»    I  111     -.Tn  -i  .  .         /•  andAfnca. 

quarters  or  the  world/    Wherever  the  spirit  of  Oiymp. 
enterprize  diffused  their  settlements,  they  per-  a^  c*  700. 
ceived,  it  is  said,  on  the  slightest  comparison,  the 
superiority  of  their  own  religion,  language,  insti- 
tutions, and  manners  j  and  the  dignity  of  their    • 
character  and  sentiments  eminently  distinguished 
them  from  the  general  mass  of  nations  whose 
territories  they  invaded,  and  whom  they  justly 
denominated  Barbarians.^   Yet  these  honourable 


*  HJppoorftL  vol.  i.  p.  550.  edit.  Lugdun.  1765. 
^  Isocrat^  Panegyr.  passim. 

VOL.  I.  U 
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CHAP,  advantages,  instead  of  conciliating  good-will, 
V  ,^^^^i  tended  only  to  exasperate  hostility.     The  nor- 
thern Greeks  were  perpetually  harassed  by  the 
fierce  inroads  of  the  Thracians :  the  southern 
were  endangered  by  the  united  strength  of  Egypt 
and  Lybia.     The   colonies  in  Magna  Graecia 
having  easily  resisted  the  rude,  though  warlike 
natives  of  that  country,  were  called  to  contend 
with  the  more  formidable  power  of  Carthage. 
3ut  the  consequences  of  aU  these  wars,  which 
shall  be  described  in  due  time,  extended  not  be- 
ycmd  the  countries  in  which  they  first  arose. 
The  memorable  conflict  between  the  Greek  co- 
lonies in  the  East,  and  the  great  nations  of  Asia, 
forms  a  subject  more  vast  and  more  interesting. 
Not  confined  to  the  extremities,  it  reached  and 
shook  the  centre  of  Greece.     It  recoiled  with 
more  destructive  violence  on  Persia  j  its  duration 
comprehends  the  most  illustrious  period  in  the 
history  of  both  countries  j    and  its  extent  em- 
braces all  the  great  nations  of  antiquity,  together 
with  the  scattered  communities  of  Grecian  ex- 
traction in  every  part  of  the  world. 
State  of         In  the  third  century  after  their  establishment 
coionilwin  ^  t^c  East,  and  above  seven  hundred  years  before 
'^"«-        the  Christian  aera,  the  Greeks  of  Asia,  and  par- 
ticularly the  lonians,  far  surpassed  thqir  Eu- 
ropean ancestors  in  splendor  and  prosperity.* 
While  ancient  Greece  was  harassed  by  intestine 
dissensions,  anditsnorthemft-ontierexposedto  the 
hostility  of  neighbouring  Barbarians,  Ae  easteni 

3  Herodot.  pssuro.  PUd.  L  y.  &  Senec.  Ad  Hetv. 
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colonies  enjoyed  profound  peace,  and  flourished  chap. 
in  the  vicinity  of  Phrygia  and  Lydia,  the  best  y  7^^'  ^ 
cultivated  and  most  wealthy  provinces  of  Lower 
Asia  \  and  perhaps  of  the  ancient  world.  His- 
tory and  poetry  alike  extol  the  golden  treasures 
of  the  Phrygian  afid  Lydian  kings/  Their  sub- 
jects wrought  mines  of  gold,  melted  the  or6, 
moulded  figures  in  bronze,  dyed  wool,  cultivated 
music,  enjoyed  the  amusements  of  leisure,  and 
indulged  the  demands  of  luxury  ^  when  the 
neighbouring  countries  of  Cappadocia  and  Ar- 
menia remained  equally  ignorant  of  laws  and 
arts,  and  when  the  Medes  and  Persians,  destined 
successively  to  obtain  the  empire  of  Asia,  lived 
in  scattered  villages,  subsisted  by  hunting,  pas- 
turage, or  robbery,  and  were  clothed  with  the 
skins  of  wild  beasts.^ 

Yet  the  Lydians  and  Phrygians,  satisfied  with  They  en- 
their  domestic  advantages,  seem  never  to  have  f^mmerce 
directed  their  attention  towards  foreign  com-  ^M^^^ 
merce.®      When  the  voluptuousness  or  ostenta-  and  Egypt, 
tion  of  their  kings  and  nobility  made  them  covet 

«  Strabo,  1.  xii.  and  1.  xiii. 

5  Idem.  p.  628.  &  621.  edit.  Paris. 

^  Herodot.  1.  i.  c.  xciv.    Plin.  1.  vi.  c.  Ivi. 

I  Herodot.  1.  i.  c.  Ixxi.  Conf.  Isocrat.  Panathen. 

*  The  Lydians  and  Phrygians  are  mentioned,  in  Castor's  £pochs, 
among  the  seventeen  nations  who,  accorduig  to  that  careless  »1<I 
ignorant  compiler,  successiyely  became  masters  of  the  Mediterranean 
sea ;  but  the  extravagant  dreams  of  this  fabulons  writer  are  at  va- 
.  ria&€e  with  the  whole  Venor  of  ancient  history.  It  is  extraordinary 
that  those  who  ever  looked  into  Herodotus  should  pay  any  regard 
to  the  unwarranted  adtfertioas  of  Castor;  yet  this  fhbtdist  has  betM 
generally  followed  by  modem  chronologen  and  compiler^.  See 
BLAiB'sTables^&c. 
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CHAP,  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of  distant  coun- 
^'  ■  tries,  they  were  contented  to  owe  these  new  gra- 
tifications first  to  the  Phoenician  merchants,  and 
afterwards  to  the  Greek  settlements  established 
qn  their  coasts.  Through  the  supine  neglect  of 
their  neighbours  respecting  maritime  affairs,  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  acquired  without  contest,  and  en- 
joyed without  molestation,  besides  several  valu- 
able islands,  the  whole  western  coast  of  the  con- 
tinent, extending,  in  a  waving  line,  above  six 
hundred  miles  in  length,  beautifully  diversified 
by  hill  and  dale,  intersected  by  rivers,  broken 
by  bays  and  promontories,  and  adorned  by  the 
noblest  prospects  and  finest  climate  in  the  world. 
The  face  of  that  delightful  country  will  be  more 
particularly  described,  when  it  becomes  the  un- 
happy scene  of  military  operations.  It  is  suffi- 
cient at  present  to  observe,  that  its  Ionian  inhabit- 
ants, possessing  the  mouths  of  great  rivers,  having 
convenient  and  capacious  harbours  before  them, 
and  behind,  the  wealthy  and  populous  nations  of 
Asia,  whose  commerce  they  enjoyed  and  engross- 
ed, attained  such  early  and  rapid  proficiency  in 
the  arts  of  navigation  and  traffic,  as  raised  the  ci- 
ties of  Miletus  ^  Colophon  ^\  and  Phocea",  to  an 
extraordinary  pitch  of  opulence  and  grandeur. 
Their  population  increasing  with  their  prosperity, 
they  difiused  new  colonies  every  where  around 

9  Athenaeu8>  1.  xii.  p.  525.  Comparing  their  ancient  and  actual 
state,  the  Greek  proverb  said,  noAm  irorc  i^roy  o}jtittM  Ht^n^toi : 
Once,  but  long  ago,  the  Milesians  were  powerfiil. 

"  Atben.  1.  xiv.  p.  645. 

"  Strabo,  p.  582.  &  p.  647.    Herodot.  1.  iy.  c  dii. 
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them.  Having  obtained  footing  in  Egypt  ^\  in  c  H  A  P, 
the  eighth  century  before  Christ,  they  acquired,  ,  y^'  , 
and  thenceforth  preserved,  the  exclusive  com- 
merce of  that  ancient  and  powerful  kingdom. 
Their  territories,  though  in  their  greatest  breadth- 
compressed  between  the  sea  and  the  dominions 
of  Lydia  to  the  extent  of  scarce  forty  miles,  be- 
came not  only  flourishing  in  peace,  but  formidable 
in  war  ^^  and  bore  something  of  a  similar  relation 
to  the  powerful  kingdoms  of  Egypt,  Lydia,  and 
Assyria,  which  had  hitherto  swayed  the  politics 
of  the  ancient  world,  that  the  small  but  indus- 
trious republics  of  Italy  maintained  towards  the 
rest  of  Europe  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries :  or,  to  describe  their  condition  still 
more  exactly,  that  the  Netherlands,  three  hun- 
dred years  ago,  maintained  towards  the  extensive 
countries  of  France,  England,  and  Germany. 

Such  multiplied  advantages  could  not  languish  improved 
in  the  hands  of  men,  who,  as  we  shall  soon  learn  ^hich  Uiey 
from  their  history,  had  genius  to  conceive,  and  had  learn- 
courage  to  execute,  the  most  arduous  designs,  countries. 
With  the  utmost  industry  and  perseverance  they 
improved  and  ennobled  the  useful  or  elegant 
arts,  which  they  found  already  exercised  among 
the  Phrygians  and  Lydians.     They  incorporated 
the  music  of  those  nations  with  their  own.    Their 
poetry,  as  above  described,  far  excelled  whatever 
Pagan   antiquity  could  boast    most  precious.^^ 

"  Herodot.  1.  ii.  c.  cxxxii. 
>3  Idem.  ibid.  &  Aristot.  de  Civitat.  l.iv.  e.  ir. 
*4  See  chap.  vi. 
I  U   S 


Invent       inventoFS.  Painting  was  first  reduced  to  rule,  and 

others  pe-  .      i      •  i  t      ^       i  ^ 

ciiiiar  to     practised  with  success  among  the  Greeks ;  and 
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CHAP.  They  rivalled  the  skill  of  tfieir  neighbours  in 
^^'      moulding  clay,  and  casting  brass.     They  appear 
to  have  been  the  first  people  who  made  statues  of 
marble.  The  Doric  and  Ionic  orders  of  architec- 
ture perpetuate  in  their  names  the  honour  of  their 

pe- 
:o 

•ehfes.  ^®  ^^y  ^  assured  that,  during  the  seventh  cen- 
tury before  Christ,  the  lonians  surpassed  all  their 
neighbours,  »nd  even  the  Phoenicians,  in  the  arts 
of  design,  since  the  magnificent  presents  which 
th^  far-famed  oracle  of  Delphi  received  from  the 
ostentation  or  piety  of  the  Lydian  kings,  were 
chiefly  the  productions  of  Ionian  artists.  ^  In  the 
following  century  Ionia  gave  birth  to  philosophy; 
and  we  shall  have  occasion  to  explain  hereafter 
by  what  means  both  science  and  taste  were  dif- 
fused from  that  country  over  Greece,  Italy,  and 
Sicily.  But  our  present  subject  recalls  us  from 
the  history  of  arts  to  that  of  arms. 
Incursion  The  first  formidable'  enemies  with  whom  the 
cimme-  Asiatic  Greeks  had  to  contend,  were  the  barba* 
rians.  jqus  Cimmerians^^  who,  being  driven  from  the 
banks  of  the  Euxine,  by  a  Scythian  horde  still 
fiercer  than  themselves,  overflowed  with  resistless 
violence  the  finest  provinces  of  Asia  Minor.    But 


»5  Herodot.  I.  i. 

^^  StrabO)  p.  292.  says^  tbat  the  Ciflimerians  were  eaUe^  Cioibit 
]by  the  Romans.  He  speaks  frequently  of  them,  particulariy  pp.  lOS. 
193.  292.  494.  Their  impetuous  and  destructi've  incursions  are  well 
expressed  \>y  the  elegiac  poet  CaIHjiu%  cited  in  Strabo,  p.  648. 

Vw  S'  cvi  Kififi€puay  s-pajos  ep^^M  o^pifioepywy. 
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the  invajnon  of  the  Cimmerians  id  described  as  a  chap. 
predatory  incumon  *^  not  ad  a  regular  plan  of  v^^^JJ^ 
enterprise  directed  to  the  purposes  of  conquest 
and  settlement.      The    hurricane  soon    spent  Domestic 
its    force;     the    Greeks  recovered  from    the  ^f"" 
terror    inspired    by  these   desultory   ravagers, 
and,  within  a  few  years  after  their  departure, 
the  Ionian  and  Etolian  colonies,  who  seem  to 
have  carried  their  ancient  enmity  into  their  new 
acquisitions,  totally  forgot  their  recent  and  com« 
mon  danger,    and  engaged  in  cruel  domestic 
wars« 

These  unnatural  dissensions  were  repressed  by  ^*?^P*" 
the  growing  power  of  the  Lydians,  which,  ex-  growth  of 
tending  itself  on  all  sides,  finally  reduced  the  Jf^^j**" 
greatest  part  of  Lesser  Asia,   a  country  once  oiymp. 
affording  the  materials  of  many  rich  and  flourish-  a!  c-  ^is. 
ing  kingdoms,  but  now  reduced  to  beggary  and 
barbarism  under  the  oppressive  yoke  of  Turkish 
tyranny*     The  territory  of  Lydia,  which  ex- 
tended-its name  with  its  authority  from  the  river 
Halys  to  the  ^gean,  and  from  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Euxine  to  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  was  anciently  confined  to  that 
delightful  district  situate  at  the  back  of  Ionia, 
watered  on  the  north  by  the  river  Pactolus, 
famous  for  the  golden  particles  ^®  intermixed  with 
its^  sand,  and  on  the  south  by  Cayster,  whose 
banks,  frequented  by  swans,  have  afforded  one  of 

>'^Ov  KOftarpopn  rj^y^^  rw  iro\M«r  aX\«  <(  tKnUhfinf  apwarpi. 

i  HzBeoof. 

**  Thay  w«re  washed  down  from  Mount  Tmolutf,  the  gold  of 
which  was  exhausted  in  the  time  of  Stfabo.    Vid.  Strabo^  1.  xiSL 

U  4- 
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CHAP,  the  most  be^jLitiful  comparisons  in  the  Iliad.'^ 
V  ^\^  J  The  kingdom  of  Lydia  was  anciently  subject  to 
a  race  of  princes  ^,  styled  Atyatidae,  from  the 
heroic  Atys,  the  great  founder  of  their  house. 
To  the  family  of  Atys  succeeded  that  of  Her- 
cules,  which  had  obtained  sovereignty  in  Lydia 
before  the  war  of  Troy,  and  continued  to  reign 
five  hundred  aild  five  years,  till  their  honours  ex- 
pired in  the  unhappy  Candaules.  The  stpry  of 
Candaules,  of  his  beautiful  wife,  and  of  his  fortu- 
nate servant,  has  been  adorned  >  by  the  father  of 
history  with  the  inimitable  charms  of  his  Ionic 
fancy.  The  vain,  credulous  prince,  injudiciously 
displaying  the  beauty,  offended  the  modesty  of  his 
injured  spouse.  Gyges  ^^  the  most  favoured  of  her 
husband's  attendants,  to  whom  his  weak  master 
had  prostituted  the  sight  of  her  naked  charms. 
Was  involuntarily  employed  as  the  instrument  of 
her  resentment.  To  reward  him  for  taking  away 
the  life  of  Candaules,  he  was  honoured  with  the 
hand  of  the  queen,  ,and  from  the  rank  of  'cap- 
tain of  the  guards,  advanced  to  the  throne  of 
Lydia. 
Gyges  This  revolution,  which  happened  seven  hun- 

on^he^^  dred  and  eighteen  years  before  Christ,  was  felt 
lonians.     by  the  neighbouring  nations,  who  soon  discovered 

'9  Kavs-piB  afjufn  petBpa^  &c. ,  Iliad  ii.  veT.  460.  and  Pope,  ver.  540. 

^  Herodotus,  1.  i.  throughout,  and  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus, 
1.  i.  c.  27.  et  seq.  {iirnish  the  principal  materials  for  the  history  of 
Lydia. 

^*  Herodotus  was  unacquainted  with  the  wonderful  story  of 
Gyges'b  ring,  which  had  the  power  of  rendering  him  invisible,  by 
means  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  kill  his  master,  and  usurp  his 
throne.    Plato,  1.  ii.  de.Repub. 
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in  the  enterprising  character  of  Gyges,  the  dif-  chap. 
ference  between  adventurers  who  acquire,  and  y   ^^\j 
princes  who  inherit,  a  crown.     The  Ionian  cities 
of  Asia  offered  a  tempting  prize  to  the  valour  of 
Gyges,    and  the  valuable   mines  ^    discovered 
between  the  cities  Atarneus  and  Pergamus,  as 
well  as  the  gold  obtained  from  the  river  Pacto- 
lus  ^,    enabled  him  to  hire  such  a  number  of 
troops  as,  seemed  necessary  to  accomplish  his 
ambitious  designs.     The  citizens  of  Miletus  and  q^\ 
Smyrna  were  harassed  by  a  long  war ;  but  of  all  oiymp. 
the  Ionic  settlements,  Colophon  alone  submitted  ^^c.^ggo 
to  his  arms. 

Ardys,  his  successor,  following  the  military  The  war 
example  of  GygeS,  stormed  the  city  of  Priene,  by^hls"^^ 
and  invaded  the  territories  of  the  Milesians.    He  successors. 

Olyiup. 

transmitted  his  enmity  against  that  people  to  his  xi.  2. 
son  Sadyattes,  from  whom  it  descended  to  his  ^'  ^-^^^^ 
more  warlike  grandson.  Alyattes,  grandson  of 
Ajdys,  annually  invaded  the  country  of  Miletus, 
cut  down  the  trees,  burnt  the  standing  corn, 
ravaged  and  desolated  the  whole  territory.  The 
houses  he  allowed  to  remain  entire,  that  the  Mi- 
lesians, governed  by  that  powerful  attachment 
which  binds  men  to  their  ancient  habitations, 
might  return  thither  after  his  departure,  and 
again  apply  to  the  sowing  and  cultivation  of  the 
ground,  the  fruits  of  which  he  was  determined 


^*  Strabo>  1.  xiii.  p.  625. 

'3  Strabo,  p.  680.     The  wealth  of  Gyges  was  proverbial  in  the 
time  of  Anacreon : 

Ov  fMi  jueXei  Tvyao ' 
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CHAP,  next  harvest  to  destroy.  In  this  manner  he 
w  J^\  J  continued,  during  eleven  years,  to  harass,  but 
was  unable  to  conquer,  the  Milesians*  The  in- 
habitants of  the  country  retired  at  his  approach, 
and  shut  themselves  up  in  their  capital,  the  walls 
of  which  bid  defiance  to  his  assaults  ;  nor  was  it 
possible  to  reduce  by  blockade  a  city  that  had 
long  been,  and  still  continued,  mistress  of  the 
sea.  But  Alyattes  persisted  in  distressing  those 
whom  it  seemed  impossible  to  subdue ;  and  he 
was  carrying  on  his  twelfth  autumnal  incursion 
with  fire  and  sword,  when  an  unforeseen  accident 
occasioned  a  speedy  termination  of  the  war. 
An  un-  The  beautiful  territory  of  Miletus  was,  accord- 

^t  mits  ^°S  *^  annual  custom,  thrown  into  a  blaze,  and 
an  end  to  the  flames  of  the  standing  corn,  impelled  by  the 
oiymp.  violence  of  the  wind,  communicated  with  the 
xihL2.      temple  of  Assesian  Minerva,     That  sacred  edi- 

A.  C.  607.  ^ 

fice  was  burnt  to  the  ground*  Alyattes,  who 
was  attended  on  his  march  by  pipes,  harps,  and 
flutes,  adapted  to  the  voice  both  of  men  and  of 
women,  did  not  immediately  consider,  amidst 
the  noise  of  festivity  and  the  parade  of  military 
triumph,  the  fatal  consequences  of  this  enormous 
impiety.  But  falling  sick  soon  afler  at  Sardis,^ 
he  had  leisure,  during  the  quiet  and  solitude  of 
his  distemper,  to  reflect  on  the  horror  of  his 
crime ;  and  prying  into  futurity  with  that 
anxious  solicitude  which  usually  attends  guilt, 
he  dispatched  messengers  to  the  temple  of  Del- 
phi, to  consult  the  Grecian  god  concerning  the 
means  of  mitigating  the  distress  of  his  present 
uneasy  state  of  mind.     Apollo  refused  giving  an 
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answer  to  his  petition,  unless  he  should  rebuild  chap. 
the  temple  of  Minerva.  The  Lydian  prepared  v  ^^^.'^^ 
to  comply  with  this  condition,  and  immediately 
sent  ambassadors  to  Miletus,  to  propose  a  sus- 
pension of  arms  until  the  great  work  shall  be 
completed.  ,That  city  was  then  governed  by 
Thrasybulus,  who,  by  one  of  those  revolutions 
not  unfrequent  in  the  Grecian  republics,  had 
attained  the  rank  of  tyrant  '^^  as  it  was  then  called, 
in  a  state  usually  subsisting  under  the  form  of  a 
democratical  community.  Similarity  of  views 
and  dispositions  had  introduced  a  friendly  con- 
nection between  Thrasybulus  and  the  celebrated 
Periander  of  Corinth,  who  was  no  sooner  ac- 
quainted with  the  advice  of  Apollo,  than  he  sent 
immediate  intimation  of  it  to  the  Milesian  prince, 
counselling  him  at  the  same  time  to  avail  himself 
of  the  present  conjuncture  to  promote  the  interest 
of  his  country.  In  compliance  with  this  advice, 
Thrasybulus  employed  an  expedient  equally  sin- 
gular and  successful.  When  the  Lydian  ambas- 
sadors arrived  at  Miletus,  they  expected  to  behold 
a  city  in  distress,  not  only  destitute  of  the  accom- 
modations and  luxuries,  but  ill  provided  with  the 
chief  necessaries  of  life.  But  their  surprise  was 
extreme,  to  observe  vast  magazines  of  com  open 
to  public  view,  to  perceive  an  extraordinary 

<4  In  the  strict  sense,  rvpawos  means  him  who  has  acquired  so- 
vereignty in  a  free  repubKc.  The  word  has  no  relation  to  the  abuse 
of  power,  aa  in  the  Inodem  acceptation.  Thra^bulus  o£  lfiletu», 
Periander  of  Corinth,  Pisistratus  of  Athens,  Poljcrates  of  Samo^ 
Alexander  of  Pheras,  and  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  were  aU  called 
Tvpayi/ot,  though  their  characters  were  as  widefy  different  as  those  of 
Titus  and  Domitian,  the  extremes  of  virtue  and  vice. 
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CHAP,  abundance  of  all  other  fruits  of  the  ground ;  and 
,  ^^'  J  to  behold  the  inhabitants  revelling  in  fulness  and 
festivity,  as  if  their  country  had  never  suffered  the 
cruel  ravages  of  an  invader.  This  appearance  of 
ease  and  plenty  was  exhibited  by  the  contrivance 
of  Thrasybulus,  by  whose  command  the  corn  and 
other  provisions  had  been  carried  from  private 
magazines  into  the  streets,  that  the  Lydians,  re- 
turning to  Sardis,  the  usual  residence  of  then- 
prince,  might  acquaint  him  with  the- prosperous 
condition  of  a  people,  whom  it  had  been  the 
great  object  of  his  reign  to  afflict  and  to  annoy. 
Alyattes  was  much  affected  by  the  intelligence, 
and  at  length  consented  to  a  peace  with  the 
Milesians  on  honourable  terms.  To  compensate 
for  his  past  injuries  and  impiety,  he  promised  to 
dedicate  to  Minerva  two  new  edifices,  the  mag- 
nificence of  which  should  far  surpass  the  splen- 
dor of  her  ancient  temple.  The  promise  was 
performed,  the  liew  temples  were  consecrated, 
Alyattes  recovered  from  his  distemper,  and 
peace  subsisted  for  a  short  time  between  the  two 
nations. 
Happy  The  long  reign  of  Alyattes,  which,  if  we  may 

!iuyattes.  Credit  the  doubtful  evidence  of  ancient  authors 
in  matters  of  chronology,  lasted  fifly-two  years 
afler  the  treaty  with  Miletus,  was  not  chequered 
with  any  great  variety  of  fortune.  He  conquered, 
indeed,  the  city  and  small  territory  of  Smyrna,  a 
Grecian  settlement  then  in  its  infancy,  but  which 
was  destined  afterwards  to  become,  by  its  happy 
situation  for  commerce,  the  most  wealthy  and 
populous  establishment  in  those  parts,  and  to  be 

15 
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Styled,  in  the  pompous  language  of  inscription,  c  H  A  p. 
the  ornament  of  Ionia,  the  first  and  chief  city  of  v  ^|^'  . 
the  Asiatic  coast.  ®  His  arms  were  equally  suc- 
cessful in  repelling  the  destructive  invasions  of 
the  Scythian  hordes,  who  ravaged  the  northern 
parts  of  his  dominions,  and  in  resisting  the  dan- 
gerous  ambition  of  the  Medes,  the  most  power- 
ful nation  of  Upper  Asia.  Satisfied  with  these 
advantages,  Alyattes  became  unwilling  to  com- 
mit his  future  fortune  to  the  vicissitudes  of  war. 
Fixed  in  this  purpose,  he  spent  his  remaining 
days  amidst  the  happiness  of  his  wealth  and 
grandeur,  in  contemplating  the  various  stages  of 
his  prosperity,  in  listening  to  the  flattery  of  his 
courtiers,  in  receiving  the  grateful  homage  of 
his  subjects,  and  in  enjoying  that  pomp  and 
pleasure  which  usually  surround  an  eastern 
throne. 

This  fortunate  prince  was  succeeded  five  hun-  The  war 
dred  and  sixty-two  years  before  Christ,  by  his  son  b^^crafus- 
Croesus,  whose  uninterrupted  prosperity,  in  the  p^ymp. 
first  years  of  his  reign,  far  eclipsed  the  glory  of  all  A.  c.  5«2. 
his  predecessors.  But  the  splendor  of  Croesus  was 
that  of  a  passing  meteor,  which  dazzles  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  disappears  for  ever.     Of  all  the  kings 
of  Lydia,  he  was  the  greatest  conqueror,  but  he 
was  also  the  last  king  of  that  country  ^,  as  well  as 
the  last  prince  of  his  family.  Under  various  unjust 
pretences  he  attacked  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia 
Minor,  which  being  undisturbed  by  foreign  war, 

'^  Marm.  Oxon. 

^  Lydia  descended  to  the  rank  of  a  province,   as  y/iill  appear 
below. 
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CHAP,  had  unfortunately  engaged  in  domestic  dissen- 
,^^*  ,  sions.     While  jealousy  hindered  the  Greeks,  ig- 
norance prevented  the  Barbarians  from  forming  a 
confederacy  sufficient  to  resist  the  Lydian  power. 
who  sub-    The  Carians,  Mysians,  and  Phrygians,  fighting 
AsStic  ^     singly,  were  successively  subdued ;  and  the  whole 
^Tr^^'he  P^^i^s^^^  ^f  Lesser  Asia  (except  only  the  little 
neigh-       territory  of  the  Lycians  and  Cilicians),  extending 
nationf.      eastward  as  far  as  the  river  Halys^  and  inhabited 
by  three  nations  of  Grecian,  and  eleven  of  Barba* 
rian  extraction  ^,  finally  acknowledged  the  power 
of  Croesus,  and  tamely  received  his  commands. 
He  is  di-        Having  met  with  such  extraordinary  success 
fromhis     ^^ laiid,  the  Lydian  prince  determined  to  render 
d«ign  of    his  power  equally  conspicuous  by  sea.     For  this 
na^l^*'     purpose,   he  thought  seriously  of  equipping  a 
pow^r.       flggt^  ^th  which  he  purposed  to  invade  and  con- 
quer the  Grecian  islands  directly  fronting  his  do- 
minions.    But  this  design,  which,  considering 
the  slow  progress  in  maritime  power  among  the 
nations  most  diligent  to  attain  it,  would  probably 
have  failed  of  success,  was  prevented  by  the 
advice  of  a  philosophical  traveller,  conveyed  in 
such  a  lively  turn  of  wit,  as  easily  changed  the 
resolution  of  the  king.     Bias  of  Riene,  in  lonid, 
some  say  Rttacus  of  Mitylen^,  iu  the  isle  of 
Lesbos,  while  he  travelled,  a^er  the  Grecian 
custom,  from  curiosity  and  a  love  of  knowledge^ 
was  presented  to  Croesus  at  the  Lydi^ui  court ; 
and  being  asked  by  that  prince  what  news  from 

^7  The  Phrygians,  Mysians,  Mariandynians,  Ckalybians,  Ly- 
dkudsi  Papblagoniaoa^  ThraciaDs^  Bithjaiiaii8>  Car«m»,  and  Pam- 
phytians. 
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Greece  ?  he  answered  with  a  republican  free-  chap. 
dom,  that  the  islanders  had  collected  powerful  vj![|^ 
squadrons  of  cavalry,  with  an  intention  of  in- 
vading Lydia.  "  May  the  gods  grant/'  said 
Croesus,  «  that  the  Greeks,  who  are  unac- 
"  quainted  with  horsemanship^  should  attack  the 
"  disciplined  valour  of  the  Lydian  cavalry ;  there 
"  would  soon  be  an  end  to  the  contest/'  "  In 
**  the  same  manner,*'  replied  Bias»  "  as  if  the 
"  Lydians,  who  are  totally  unexperienced  in 
**  naval  affairs,  should  invade  the  Grecians  by 
"  sea.*'  Struck  by  the  acuteness  of  this  unex- 
pected observation,  Croesus  desisted  from  his 
intended  expedition  against  the  islands  j  and  in- 
stead of  employing  new  means  for  extending  his 
conquests,  determined  peaceably  to  enjoy  th^ 
laurels  which  he  had  won,  and  to  display  the 
grandeur  which  he  had  attained* 

His  c(Mirt  was  the  gayest  and  most  splendid  of  xhespien- 
any  in  that  age  y  and  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  what-  crLsus's 
ever  dishonour  they  incurred,  sustained  not,  per-  court. 
haps,  any  real  loss  by  their  easy  submission  to  a 
vain  and  weak  man,  but  a  magnificent  and  liberal 
prince^,  who  was  extremely  partial  to  their  coun- 
try.   Tbey  acknowledged  the  conqueror,  indeed, 
by  a  very  moderate  tribute,  but  they  enjoyed 
their  ancient  laws,  and  administered  without 
ccmtroul  their  domestic  concerns  and  govem- 

^  Such  is  the  diamottfr  which  results  irom  considering  the  conduct 
of  Croesus.  Xhe  transactions  of  his  reign  will  not  warrant  our 
adopting  the  admirable  panegyric  of  him  by  Pindar  (Pyth,  L) : 

Ov  (fi^iy€i  Kpoiffa  ^Ko^pwv  apenfy  &c. 

He  was  taught  wisdom  late,  and  only  by  adversity. 
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CHAP.  ment.  ®    Croesus  spoke  their  language,  encou- 
,   V^  J  raged  their  arts,  admired  their  poets  and  sophists. 
Ionia,  perhaps,  was  ^  never  more  happy  than 
of  the  *^"  under  the  eye  of  this  indulgent  master,  whose 
Asiatic      protection  nourished  the  tender  shoot  of  philo- 
iinderhis    sophy,  which  had  begun  to  spring  up  shortly 
nwnt?"     before  his  reign.     Thales  of  Miletus,  Pittacus  of 
Mitylene,  Bias  of  Priene,  Cleobulus  of  Lindus, 
and  the  other  wise  men,  as  they  are  emphatically 
styled,  who  lived  in  that  age,  not  only  gave  ad- 
vice and  assistance  to  their  countrymen  in  parti- 
cular  emergencies,    but  corrected  their  vices 
through  wholesome  laws,  improved  their  manners 
by  useful  lessons  of  morality,  and  extended  their 
knowledge  by  important  and  diflScult  discoveries. 
We  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  consider 
more  fully  the  improvements  made  by  those  an- 
cient sages,  who  are  said  to  have  maintained  a 
correspondence  with  each  other,  as  well  as  with 
Chilon  of  Sparta,  Periander  of  Corinth,  and  Solon 
of  Athens,  men  who  acquired  such  reputation 
by  their  practical  wisdom,  as  rendered  them  the 
oracles  of  their  respective  countries.     Most  of 
these,  as  well  as  iEsop  the  fabulist,  and  the  ele- 
gant Greek  poets  of  the  times,  were  bountifully 
received  at  the  court  of  Croesus.     There  is  still 
on  record  a  memorable  conversation  between 
that  prince  and  Solon,  which  seemed  to  predict 
the  subsequent  events  of  his  reign,  and  which 
had  a  late  but  important  influence  on  the  cha- 
racter and  fortune  of  the  Lydian  king. 

^  Herodot.  so  Thucydid. 
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Croesus  having  entertained  his  Athenian-guest, .  c  H  A  P; 
according  to  the  ancient  fashion,  for  several  days,  v^ZJIl*,^ 
before  he  asked  him  any  questions,  ostentatiously  His  con- 
shewed  him  the  magnificence  of  his  palace,  and  w1^*so° 
particularly  the  riches  of  his  treasury.   After  all  ^<^"- 
had  been  displayed  to  the  best  advantage,  the 
King  complimented  Solon  upon  his  curiosity  and    • 
love  of  knowledge;  and  asked  him,  as  a  man  who 
had  seen  many  countries,  and  reflected  patiently 
and  acutely  upon  what  he  had  seen,  whom  of  all 
men  he  esteemed  most  happy  ?   By  the  particular 
occasion,  as  well  as  the  triumphant  air  with  which 
the  question  was  proposed,  the  King  made  it  evi-  • 
dent  that  he  expected  flattery  rather  than  in- 
formation.    But  Solon's  character  had  not  been 
enervated  by  the  debilitating  air  of  a  court,  and 
he  replied  with  a  manly  freedom,  "  Tellus,  the 
Athenian.'*     Croesus,  who  had  scarcely  learned 
to   distinguish,   even  in  imagination,   between 
wealth  and  happiness,  inquired  with  a  tone  of   . 
surprise,  why  this  preference  to  Tellus  ?    "  Tel- 
lus,*' rejoined  Solon,  "  was  not  conspicuous  for 
his  riches,  or  his  grandeur,  being  only  a  simple 
citizen  of  Athens;  but  he  was  descended  from 
parents  who,  deserved  the  first  honours  of  the 
republic*     He  was  equally  fortunate  in  his  chil- 
dren, who  obtained  universal  esteem  by  their 
probity,  patriotism,  and  every  useful  quality  of 
the  mind  or  body ;  and  as  to  himself,  he  died 
fighting  gallantly  in  the  service  of  his  country, 
which  his  valour  rendered  victorious  in  a  doubt- 
ful combat;  on  which  account  the  Athenians 
buried  him  on  the  spot  where  he  fell,  and  distin- 

VOL,  I.  X 
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CHAP,  goished  him  by  every  honour  which  public  gra- 
^^'  ,  titud^  can  confer  on  illustrious  naerit/' 

Croesus  had  little  encouragement,  after  this 
answer,  to  ask  Solon,  in  the  second  place,  whona, 
next  to  Tellus,  he  deemed  most  happy  ?  Such, 
however,  is  the  illusion  of  vanity,  that  he  still 
ventured  to  make  this  demand,  and  still,  as  we 
are  informed  by  the  most  circumstantial  of  his- 
torians,^ entertained  hopes  of  being  favourably 
answered.  But  Solon  replied  with  the  same  free- 
dom as  before,  "  The  brothers  Cleobis  and  Biton  j 
two  youths  of  Argos,  whose  strength  and  address 
were  crowned  with  repeated  victory  at  the  Olym- 
pic games  j  who  deserved  the  affection  of  their 
parents,  the  gratitude  of  their  country,  the  ad- 
miration of  Greece ;  and  who,  having  ended  their 
lives  with  peculiar  feUcity^^  were  commemorated 
by  the  most  signal  monuments  of  immortal  fame/' 
"  And  i&  the  happiness  of  a  king,  then,"  said 
Crocus,  *^  so  little  regarded,  O  Grecian  stranger! 
that  you  prefer  to  it-  the  mt^n  condition  of  an 
Athenian  or  Argive  citizen?**  The  reply  of 
Solon  justified  bis  reputa;tion  for  wisdom»  *^  The 
Ufe  of  man/^  said  be,  '^consista  of  seventy  years, 
wMch  make  twentyz-siz  thousand  two  hundred 
and  fifty  days.;,  an.  immetti^  mimber^  yet  i»^  the 
kmgest  fifcv  the  events  of  any/  one  day  will  not 
be  found,  exactly  alike  to^  thos^>  of  anotlijeii.  The 
a£Siirs.  of  mea  ajre  liable  to  perpetual  vicissitudes; 
tbe.DiAfiiniliyi  whapreaidesiover  Qur  &t^  i^  envio 
cm  oi  ttuvaiied  profi^perity  j  and  all  human^  life, 
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if  not  condemned  to  calamity,  is  at  least  liable  CHAP, 
to  accident.  ^^    Whoever  has  uninterruptedly  en-  v     ^^'  ^ 
joyed  a  prosperous  tide  of  success  may  justly  be 
called  fortunate;  but  he  cannot  before  his  death 
be  entitled  to  the  epithet  of  happy/' 

The  events  which  soon  followed  this  convers-  Croesus  af- 

fcctcd  by 

atiori,  prove  how  little  satisfaction  is  derived  the  loss  of 
from  the  possession  of  a  throne.  Victorious  in  ^L^^^ 
war,  unrivalled  in  wealth,  supreme  in  power, 
Croesus  felt  and  acknowledged  his  unhappiness. 
The  warmest  affections  of  his  soul  centered  in 
his  son  Atys,  a  youth  of  the  most  promising 
hopes,  who  had  often  fought  and  conquered  by 
his^  side.  The  strength  of  his  attachment  was 
accompanied  with  an  excess  of  paternal  care, 
and  the  anxiety  of  his  waking  hours  disturbed  > 
the  tranquillity  of  his  rest.  He  dreamt^that  his 
beloved  son  was  slain  by  a  dart ;  and  the  solici- 
tude with  which  he  watched  his  safety,  prevent- 
ing the  youth  from  his  usual  occupations  and 
amusements,  and  thereby  rendering  him  too 
eager  to  enjoy  them,  most  probably  exposed  him 
to  the  much-dreaded  misfortune.  Reluctantly 
permitted  to  engage  in  a  party  of  hunting,  the 
juvenile  ardour  of  Atys,  increased  by  the  impa- 
tience of  long  restraint,  made  him  neglect  the 
precautions  necesary  in  that  manly  amusement* 
He  was  slain  by  a  dart,  aimed  at  a  wild  boar  of 
monstrous  size,  which  had  long  spread  terroi* 
over  the  country  of  the  Mysians.     The  weapon 

^  'Ourw  uy  w  Kpourt  iras  tri  ayOfwrof  (rvfju^pti.     The  last  word  U 
improperly  explained  in  all  the  translations  that  I  have  met  with, 

X  2 
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CHAP,  came  from  the  hand  of  Adrastus,  a  Phrygian 
V  ^^'  ,  prince  and  fugitive,  whom  Croesus  had  purified 
from  the  involuntary  guilt  of  a  brother's  blood, 
and  long  distinguished  by  peculiar  marks  of 
bounty.  To  the  grateful  protection  of  the  Phry- 
gian, Croesus  recommended,  at  parting,  the  safety 
of  his  beloved  son.  A  mournful  procession  of 
Lydians  brought  to  Sardis  the  dead  body  of 
Atys.  The  ill-fated  murderer  followed  behind. 
When  they  approached  the  royal  presence,  Adras- 
tus stepped  forward,  and  entreated  Croesus  to  put 
him  to  death ;  thinking  life  no  longer  to  be  en- 
dured afler  killing  first  his  own  brother,  and  then 
the  son  of  his  benefactor.  But  the  Lydian  King, 
notwithstanding  the  excess  of  his  affliction,  ac- 
knowledged the  innocence  of  Adrastus,  and  the 
power  of  fate.  **  Stranger,  your  action  is  blame- 
less; being  committed  without  design.  I  know 
that  my  son  was  destined  to  a  premature  death." 
Adrastus,  though  pardoned  by  Croesus,  could  not 
pardon  himself.  When  the  mourners  were  re- 
moved, he  privately  returned,  and  perished  by 
his  own  hand  on  the  tomb  of  Atys. 
RouBed  Two  years  Croesus  remained  disconsolate  for 

inarti^ty  *^®  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ®^^*  ^^^  might  have  continued 
by  the  to  indulge  his  unavailing  affliction  during  the 
'^  WW  of  remainder  of  life,  had  not  the  growing  greatness 
of  Persia,  which  threatened  the  safety  of  his 
dominions,  roused  him  firom  his  dream  of  misery. 
That  country  was  anciently  confined  to  a  small 
part  of  the  immense  region  at  present  known  by 
the  Persian  name.  Its  inhabitants  had  recently 
become  formidable,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
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years,  under  Agradatus,ajfterwards  called  Cjnrus^S 
they  extended  their  conq[uests  over  Upper  Asia, 
overturned  the  power  of  Croesus,  enslaved  the 
Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  and,  for  the  first  time, 
threatened  Europe  with  the  terrors  of  Asiatic 
despotism.  This  memorable  revolution  deserves 
not  only  to  be  examined  in  its  consequences,  but 
traced  to  its  source,  because  the  Grecian  wars  and 
transactions,  during  the  space  of  above  two  cen*- 
turies,  with  the  Persian  empire,  form  an  import- 
ant object  of  attention  in  the  present  history* 

Thefixst  Assyrian  monarchy  held  dominion  Thcwo- 
in  Upper   Asia,  from  the  northern  deserts  of  upper 
Scythia,  to  the  Southern  or  Indian  Ocean.     On  ^^^ 
the  west  it  was  separated  by  the  river  Malysfrom  biishment 
the  dominions  of  Lydia,  The  river  Indus  formed  Penian 
its  eastern  boundary.**    The  conquerors  of  the  «™i^- 
East  have  assumed,  in  all  ages,  the  title  of  King 
of  Kings  J,  a/ title  expressive  of  the  nature,  as  well^ 
as  of  the  greatnes*  of  their  power.     Thej  various 
provinces  which  they  conquered,  though  ackaow- 
ledging  their  universal  dependence  on  the  Em- 
peror, were  yet  subject  to  their  particular  princes^ 
who,  while    they  paid  their  appointed  tribute 
during  peace,  arid  furnished  their  contingent  of 
troops  in  time  of  war,  were  permitted,  in  their 
ancient  territories,  to  retain  their  power,  and  to 
display  the  pomp  of  royalty.     This  system  of 
government  is  more  favourable  to  the  extension 
than  to  the  permanence  of  empire.   The  different 

3»  Strabo,  1.  xv.  p.  729. 

^  I  speak  according  to  received  accounts ;  a  critical  and  consistentT 
history  of  Assyria  is  attempted  in  my  history  of  the  world.  See*  sect*ii« 
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CHAP,  members  of  this  unwieldy  body  were  so  feebly 
J[^}Lj  connected  with  each  other,  that  to  secure  their 
united  submission  required  almost  as  much  genius 
as  to  achieve  their  conquest.  When  the  spirit 
which  animated  the  immense  mass  was  withdrawn, 
the  diiferent  parts  fell  asunder  ;  revolutions  were 
no  less  rapid  than  frequent ;  and,  by  one  of  those 
events  familiar  in  the  history  of  the  East,  the 
warlike  sceptre  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis  was 
wrested  frbm  the  effeminate  hands  of  Sardana- 
palus.  In  the  year  seven  hundred  and  forty-six 
before  Christ,  the  provincial  governors  of  Baby- 
lonia and  Media,  disdaining  to  receive  orders 
from  this  enervated  shadow  of  their  ancient  lords, 
rejected  his  contemptible  authority,  and  estab- 
lished two  new  dynasties,  which,  having  governed 
Asia  for  two  centuries,  were  again  re-united  by 
the  fortunate  valour  of  Cyrus. 

Extraction  This  extraordinary  man,  who  raised  the  Persian 
^*^"'*  glory  on  the  ruins  of  the  Medes  and  Babylonians, 
was^the  son  of  Cambyses,  the  tributary  prince  of 
Persia :  on  the  mother*s  side  he  derived  a  more 
honourable  descent  from  Mandana,  daughter  of 
Astyages,  the  supreme  lord  of  Media,  and  many 
kingdoms  of  the  East.  The  powerful  monarchy 
erected  by  Cyrus  was  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  his  native  province,  as  the  preceding  empires 
had  been  denominated  after  the  provinces  of 
their  respective  conquerors,  although  all  of  them, 
comprehending  the  same  nations,  were  bounded 
by  nearly  the  same  limits  ;  Cyrus  alone  having 
extended  his  empire  to  the  Grecian  sea. 
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The  territory  of  Persia,  td  the  name  of  whieh   c  H  AP. 
we  allude,  is  situate  on  the  sauthern  frontiers  of  ,  ^^  _, 
Media,  and  reaches  to  the  Persian  Gulf.     The  Dcwrip- 
mountainous  nature  of  the  country  renders  it  p^j^ 
improper  for  cavalry,  but  it  formerly  produced 
a  bold  and  hardy  race  of  men,  who,  uncorrupted 
by  the  effeminacy  of  the  Asiatic  plains,  required 
only  the  directing  genius  of  a  commander  to  con- 
duct them  to  war  and  victory.  Such  a  commander 
they  found  in   Cyrus,    whose  mind,   bursting 
through  the  shackles  imposed  on  virtues   and 
abilities  by  the,  manners  and  climate  of  the  East", 
extended  the  name  and  conquests  of  Persia  from 
the  Tigris  to  the  Indus,  and  from  the  Caspian 
Sea  to  the  Ocean  j  a  name  which,  after  the  re- 
volution of  so  many  ages  and  empires,  is  still 
retained  by  that  spacious  region  of  the  earth. 

As  it  is  natural  to  account^  by  extraordinary  The  earij 
causes,  for  extraordinary  evetits,  historians  have  o/'t^a^^"* 
ascribed  institutions  and  customs  to  the  Pfersians  *^°MJJJ7. 
Worthy  of  rendering  them  the  masters  of  the  world,  ed  by  an-' 
The  philosophical  Xenophon,  embellishing  with  ^rJI^J*" 
wonderful  art  the  most  admited,  and  the  most 
admirable,  branches  of  Gretian  discipline,  has 
bestowed  them  with  too  lavish  a  geherosity  On  the 
founders  of  a  nation  who  became  the  unrelenting 
enemies  of  his  country.     But^  notwithstanding 
aU  the  refinementi^  of  his  ingenious  and  vt^ell- 
cultiv&ted  invention,  it  is  ho*  impoi^sible  to  see 
through  the  labofured  artifice  of  the  disguise ;  atnd 
as  triith  only  is  consiit6irt,  we  may  diseertf  very 

S3  See  bis  panegyrie  in  X^enophon's  Qropttdia,  and  in  ^leliyJasH 
X  4 
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CHAP,  material  contradictions  in  the  only  remaining 
V  -^iVv  accounts  of  the  ancient  manners  of  the  Persians. 
Their  early  education  consisted,  if  we  naay 
credit  both  Xenophon  and  Herodotus,  in  learning 
to  manage  the  horse,  to  shoot  with  the  bow,  and 
to  speak  truth.  Yet  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that 
the  first  of  those  arts,  how  well  soever  it  might 
be  understood  in  later  times  by  the  Persian  no- 
bility, must  have  been  very  little  known  to  their 
ancestors  in  the  time  of  Cyrus.  The  craggy 
mountains  which  they  inhabited  were  unfavour- 
able to  the  rearing  of  horses,  and  the  poverty  of 
their  circumstances  was  ill-adapted  to  maintain 
Real  them.  "WTiile  all  the  other  nations  of  Upper  Asia, 
causes  of  except  somc  tribes  of  Scythians,  fought  on  horse- 
grandeur!"  back,  the  Persian  armies  were  composed  chiefly 
of  infantry:  and  when  we  consider  the  tremen- 
dous energies  of  the  phalanx  under  Philip  and 
Alexander,  and  that  the  Romans  under  the  re- 
public, as  well  as  the  northern  Barbarians  who 
overran  and  subdued  the  countries  of  the  east 
and  west,  became  masters  of  the  world  chiefly 
through  the  firm  intrepidity  of  their  infantry, 
there  is  reason  to  assign,  as  the  main  cause  of 
the  Persian  conquests,  not  their  acquaintance 
with  horsemanship,  but  rather  their  ignorance  of 
that  art,  which  obliged  them  to  employ  the  de- 
termined valour  of  foot  soldiers  against  the  de- 
sultory assaults  of  horsemen.  The  Persians  were 
commonly  armed  with  swords  and  lances,  instead 
of  bows  and  darts,  the  usual  weapons  of  the 
people  of  Asia.  This  distinction  was  occasioned 
by  their  want  of  cavalry.  While  their  neighbour/j, 
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trasting  to  the  metal  and  swiftness  of  their  steeds,  chap. 
employed  the  harmless  efforts  of  distant  hostility,  ^^' 
the  Persians  fought  hand  to  hand,  each  man 
buckling  closely  to  his  foe.  If  defeated,  they 
had  no  means  of  escape ;  but  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  practising  such  a  superior  style  of 
,war,  under  the  conduct  of  an  accomplished  gene- 
ral, they  should  ever  meet  with  a  defeat;  and 
indeed  Cyrus  always  proved  victorious  over  the 
civilised  nations  of  Asia ;  nor  was  the  career  of 
his  triumph  interrupted,  till  contending  against 
the  barbarous  Scythians,  who  joined  the  Persian 
arms  and  discipline  to  their  own  resistless  fury, 
he  lost  at  once  his  army  and  his  life.  ^ 

But  before  experiencing  this  fatal  reverse  of  The  rcagn 
fortune,  he  was  destined,  in  the  course  of  thirty  a.c55591 
years,  to  act  a  distinguished  part  on  the  theatre^  --^^g, 
of  the  world,  which  long  retained  the  marks,  conquests, 
and  wiU  always  preserve  the  memory,  of  his  reign. 
Among  the  first  conquests  of  Cyrus  were  the  ter- 
ritories of  Armenia  and  Chaldea,    which  had 
openly  revolted  against  established  authority.  If 
we  believe  Xenophon,   Cyrus  was  sent  against 
those  rebellious  countries  as  the  lieutenant  of  his 
grandfather  Astyages,  who,  from  his  palace  in 
Ecbatan,  diffused  his  sovereign  mandates  over 
many  provinces  of  Upper  Asia.     The  relation  of 
Herodotus  makes  it  probable  that  Cyrus  had  be- 
fore this  time  assumed  the  government  of  Media, 
over  which  the  cruelty,  injustice,  and  supersti- 

34  In  the  history  of  Cyrus>  the  plain  relation  of  Herodotus  is  to 
be  preferred  to  the  moral  embellishments  of  Xenophon,  except 
when  the  accounts  of  the  latter  are. confirmed  by  the  authority 
of  Scripture. 
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CHAP,  tious  fears  of  Astyages^  rendered  him  unworthy 
^  ^''^  to  reign,  even  in  the  opinion  of  his  most  trusty 

subjects. 
Which  However  that  may  be,  (for  it  a£fects  not  the 

CtoTu8.      design  of  the  present  narrative,)  it  was  natural  to 
oiymp.      expect  that  the  Persian  success  in  Armenia,  a 
A.  c.  549.  province  situate  so  near  to  the  Lydian  dominions, 
should  alarm  the  fears  of  Croesus,  and  determine 
that  prince  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  a 
power  which  endangered  the  permanence  of  his 
own.     In  taking  this  resolution,  which  might 
probably  be  attended  with  the  most  important 
consequences,  he  was  desirous  to  learn  the  will  of 
Heaven  concerning  the  issue  of  the  war.     The 
principal  oracles  which  he  consulted  were  those 
of  Branchis  in  Ionia,  of  Hammon  in  Lybia,  and 
Croeias      of  Delphi  in  Greece.      Among  these  respected 
theoracle  shrines,  the  oracle  of  Delphi  maintained  its  as- 
of  Delphi,  cendant,  as  the  i»ost  faithful  interpreter  of  fate. 
Croesus  was  fully  persuaded  of  its  veracity  j  and 
desirous  generously  to  compensate  for  the  trouble 
which  he  had  already  given,  and  still  meant  to 
give  the  priests  of  Apollo,  he  sacrificed  three 
thousand  oxen  to  the  god,  and  adorned  his  shrine 
with  dedications,  equally  valuable  for  the  work- 
manship and  for  the  materials ;  precious  vessels  of 
silver,  ewers  of  iron  beautifully  inlaid  and  enam- 
elled; various  ornaments  of  pure  gold,  particu- 
larly a  golden  lion,  weighing  ten  talents,  and  a 
female  figure,  three  cubits,  or  near  five  feet  high. 
In  return  for  these  magnificent  presents,  the 
oracle,  in  ambiguous  language,  flattered  Croesus 
with  the  hope  of  obtaining  an  easy  victory  ov*r 
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his  enemieS)  and  enjoying  a  long  life  and  a  pros-    chap, 
perous  reign.  The  god  at  the  same  time  enjoined  v  ^^'^ 
him  to  contract  an  ajliance  with  the  most  powerful 
of  the  Grecian  states. 

Elated  with   these  favourable  predictions  of  Entersinto 
Apollo,  Croesus  prepared  to  yield  a  ready  obedi-  *"th  the*^ 
lence  to  the  only  condition  required  on  his  part,  Lacedae- 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  aspiring  purpose,  -oiymp. 
Not  deeming  himself  sufficiently  acquainted  with  ^"^,^543, 
the  affairs  of  Greece,  to  know  what  particular 
republic  was  meant  by  the  oracle,  he  made  par- 
ticular enquiry  of  those  best  informed  concerning 
the  state  of  Europe,  and  discovered,  that  among 
all  the  members  of  the  Grecian  confederacy,  the 
Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  were  justly  enti- 
tled to  the  pre-eminence.      In  order  to  learn  • 
which  of  these  communities  deserved  the  epithet 
of  most  powerful,  it  was  necessary  to  send  am- 
bassadors into  Greece.    The  Lydians,  dispatched  . 
with  this  important  commission,  soon  discovered 
that  the  Athenians,  afler  having  been  recently 
much  harassed  by  internal  dissensions,  were  ac- 
tually governed  by  the  tyrant  Pisistratits.     The 
Spartans,  on  the  other  hand,  though  anciently  the 
worst  regulated  of  all  the  Grecian  communities,  , 
had  enjoyed  domestic  peace,  and  foreign  pro- 
sperity, ever  since  their  adoption  of  the  wise  in- 
stitutions of  Lycurgus.     After  that  memorable 
period,  they  had  repeatedly  conquered  the  war- 
like  Argivesj.  triumphed  over  the  hardy  Arca- 
diansi  and  notwithstanding  the  heroic  exploits 
of  Aristomenes,  subdued  and  enslaved  their  un- 
fortunate  rivals  of  Messene.     To  the    Lydian 
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CHAP,  ambassadors,  therefore,  the  Spartan  republic  ap- 
peared to  be  pointed  ^ut  by  the  oracle,  as  th,e 
community  whose  alliance  they  were  enjoined  to 
solicit.  Having  repaired  accordingly  to  Sparta, 
they  were  introduced  not  only  to  the  kings  and 
senate,  but,  as  the  importance  of  the  negociation 
required,  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians, to  whom  they,  in  few  words,  declared 
the  object  of  their  commission  :  "  We  are  sent, 
O  Lacedaemonians!  by  Croesus,  King  of  the 
Lydians,  and  of  many  other  nations,  who  being 
commanded  by  the  oracle  of  Apollo  to  seek  the 
friendship  of  the  most  powerful  people  of  Greece, 
now  summons  you,  who  justly  merit  that  epithet, 
to  become  his  faithful  allies,  in  obedience  to  the 
will  of  the  ged  whose  authority  you  acknow- 
ledge/* The  Lacedaemonians,  pleased  with  the 
alliance  of  a  warlike  king,  and  still  more  with 
the  far  spread  renown  of  their  valour,  readily 
accepted  the  proposal.  To  the  strict  connection 
of  an  offensive  and  defensive  league,  they  joined 
the  more  respected  ties  of  sacred  hospitality.  A 
few  yeafs  before  this  transaction,  they  had  sent 
to  purchase  gold  at  Sardis,  for  making  a  statue 
of  ApoUoi  Croesus  had  on  that  occasion  gratui- 
tously supplied  their  want.  Remembering  this 
generosity,  they  gave  the  Lydian  ambassadors, 
at  their  departure,  as  a  present  for  their  master, 
a  vessel  of  brass,  containing  three  hundred  am- 
phoras,  (abbve  twelve  hogsheads,)  and  beauti- 
fully carved  on  the  outside  with  various  forms  of 
animals. 
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Croesus,  having  thus  happily  accomplished  the   chap, 
design  recommended  by  the  oracle,  was  eager  to  y  ^^^^  , 
set  out  upon  his  intended  expedition.     He  had  His  flatter- 
formerly  entered  into  alliance  with  Amasis  King  gplcts.^" 
of  Egypt,  and  Labynetus  King  of  Babylon.    He 
had  now  obtained  the  friendship  of  the  most  war- 
like nation  of  Europe.*   The  newly-raised  power 
of  Cyrus  and  the  Persians  seemed  incapable  of 
resisting  such  a  formidable  confederacy. 

Elated  with  these  flattering  ideas  of  his  own  Heinvadeg 
invincible  greatness,  Croesus  waited  not  to  attack  tenSorfe^ 
the  Persian  dominions  until  he  had  collected  the  p!x™P- 
strength  of  his  allies.    The  sanguine  impetuosity,  a.  c.  548. 
ojf  his  temper,  unexperienced  in  adversity,  un- 
fortunately  precipitated  him  into  measures  no 
less  ruinous  than  daring.    Supported  only  by  the 
arms  of  Lydia,  and  a  numerous  band  of  merce- 
naries, whom  his  immense  wealth  enabled  him  - 
at  any  time  to  call  into  his  service,  he  marched 
towards  the  river  Halys,  and  having   crossed, 
with  much  diflBculty,  that  deep  and  broad  stream, 
entered  the  province  of  Cappadocia,  which  formed 
the  western  frontier  of  the  Median  dominions. 
That  unfortunate  country  soon  experienced  all 
the  calamities  of  invasion.     The  Pterian  plain, 
the  most  beautiful  and.  the  most  fertile  district 
of  Cappadocia,  was  laid  waste ;  the  ports  of  the 
Euxine,  as  well  as  several  inland  cities,  were 
plundered  ;  and  the  inoffensive  inhabitants  were 
either  put  to  the  sword,  or  dragged  into  cap- 
tivity.    Encouraged  by  the  unresisting  softness 
of  the  natives  of  those  parts,  Croesus  was  eager 
to  push  forwards  j  and  if  Cyrus  did  not  previ- 
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CHAP,  ously  meet  him  in  the  field,  he  had  determined 
yV^^  to  proceed  in  triumph  to  the  mountains  of  Persia. 
Against  this  dangerous  resolution  he  was  in  vain 
exhorted  by  a  Lydian  named  Sandanis,  who, 
when  asked  his  opinion  of  the  war,  declared  it 
with  that  freedom  which  the  princes  of  the  East 
have  in  every  age  permitted,  amidst  all  the  pride 
and  caprices  of  despotic  power,  to  men  distin- 
guished by  the  gifts   of  nature  or  education* 
"  You  are  preparing,  O  King,  to  march  against 
a  people  who  lead  a  laborious  and  miserable  life; 
whose  daily  subsistence  is  oflen  denied  them,  and 
is  always  scanty  and  precarious ;  who  drink  only 
water,  and  who  are  clothed  with  the  skins  of 
wild  beasts.    What  can  the  Lydians  gain  by  the 
conquest  of  Persia ;  they  who  enjoy  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  which  the  Persians .  are  destitute  ? 
For  my  part,  I  deem  it  a  blessing  of  the  gods, 
that  they  have  not  excited  the  warlike  poverty 
of  these  miserable   Barbarians  to  invade   and 
plunder  the  luxurious  wealth  of  Lydia."  ^     The 
moderation  of  this  advice  was  rejected  by  the 
fatal  presumption  of  Croesus,  who,  confounding 
th«   dictates   of  experienced  wisdom  with  the 
mean  suggestions  of  pusillanimity,  dismissed  the 
counsellor  with  contempt. 
Is  defeated      Meanwhile,  the  ^proach  of  Cyrusy  wha  wa» 
inCappL  ^^^  ^f  *  temper  to  permit  his  dominions  ta  be 
docia.        ravaged  with  impunity,  afforded  the  Lydian  king 
an  opportunity  of  bringing  the  war  to  a  moire 
speedy  issue  than  by  his  intended  expedition  into 
Persia.   The  anny  of  Cyrus  gradually  augmented 

w  Herodot.  l.i.  c.  71. 
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oa  hi^  march,  the  tributary  princes  cheerfully  ic  h  a  p., 
contributing  with  their  united  strength  towards  y  J^^;;  , 
the  assistanice  pf  a  master  whose  valour  and  ge- 
nerosity they  admired,  and  who  now  took  arms 
to  protect  the  safety  of  his  subjects,  as  well  as 
to  uphold  the  grandeur  of  his  throne.  Such  was 
the  rapidity  of  bis  movement,  especially  after 
being  informed  of  the  destructive  ravages  of  this 
enemy  in  Cappadocia,  that  he  arrived  from  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian  to  those  of  the  Euxine 
Sea,  before  the  army  of  Croesus  had  provided  the 
necessaries  for  their  march.  That  prince,  when 
apprised  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Persians^ 
encamped  on  the  Pterian  plain ;  Cyrus  likewise 
encamped  at  no  great  distance ;  frequent  skir- 
mishes happened  between  the  light  troops,  and 
at  length  a  general  engagement  was  fought  with 
^ual  fury  and  pe^verance,  and  only  terminated 
by  the  darkness  of  night.  The  loss  oiV:]^oth 
sides  hindered  a  renewal  ,Qf  the  battle ,  The 
numbers,  as  well  as  the  courage  of  the  Persians,, 
much  exceeded  the  expectation  of  Croesus.  As 
they  discovered  not:  any  intention  to  haxass  his^ 
retreat^  he  determiiB^  to  move  back  towards 
Sacdis,  to  spend  the  winter  in  the  amusements 
of  his  palace,  and  after  summoning  his  numerona 
allijes  to  his  standard,  tO;  take  the  field  early  m 
the  spriujg,  with  such,  an  increase  of  force  aa 
seemed  sufficient  to  overpower  the  Persians.  ^ 

But  this  design  was  defeated  by  the  careful  J^e  pra- 
vigilance  of  Cyrus.  That  experienced  leader  duct  of" 
allowad  the  eimmy  to,  retire  without  midestation  j  ^y^"*- 

3^  Herodot.  l.i.  c.77. 
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CHAP.'  carefully  informiiig  himself  of  every  step  which 
they  took,  and  of  every  measure  which  they 
seemed  determined  to  jpursue.  Patiently  xwatch- 
ing  the  opportunity  of  a  just  revenge,  he  waited 
until  Croesus  had  re-entered  his  capital,  and  had 
disbanded  the  foreign  mercenaries,  who  com- 
posed the  most  numerous  division  of  his  army. 
It  then  seemed  the  proper  time  for  Cyrus  to  put 
his  Persians  in  motion ;  and  such  was  his  celerity, 
that  he  brought  the  first  news  of  his  own  arrival 
in  the  plain  of  Sardis.  ^^  Croesus,  whose  firmness 
might  well  have  been  shaken  by  the  imminence 
of  this  unforeseen  danger,  was  not  wanting,  on 
the  present  occasion,  to  the  duties  which  he  owed 
to  his  own  fame,  and  the  lustre  of  the  Lydian 
throne.  Though  his  mercenaries  were  dis- 
banded, his  own  subjects,  who  served  him  from 
attachment,  who  had  been  loijg  accustomed  to 
victdry,  and  who  were,  animated  with  a  high 
sense  of  national  honour,  burned  with  the  desire 
of  enjoying  an  opportunity  to  check  the  daring 
insolence  of  the  invaders.  Croesus  indulged 
and  encouraged,  this  generous  ardour.  The 
Lydians,  in  that  age,  fought  on  horseback, 
armed  with  long  spears;  the  strength  of  the 
Persians  consisted  in  infantry.  They  were  so 
little  accustomed  to  the  use  of  horses,  that 
camels  were  almost  the  only  animals  which  they 
employed  as  beasts  of  burden.  This  circumstance 
suggested  to  a  Mede,  by  name  Harpagus,  a  stra- 
tagem, which,  being  communicated  to  Cyrus, 
was  immediately  adopted  with  approbation  by  that 

^  Avros  orffikm  Kpwr^  c^iyXv^cc.    "  He  caiDf  his  own  messenger 
to  Croesus." 
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prince.^    Harpagus,  having  observed  that  horses  €  H  A  p. 
had  a  strong  aversion  to  the  shape  and  smell  of  v  -^     j 
camels,  advised  the  Persian  army  to  be  drawn  up         " 
in  the  following  order.  All  the  camels,  which  had    - 
been  employed  to  carry  baggage  and  provisions, 
were  collected  into  one  body,  arranged  in  a  long 
Hne  fronting  the  Lydian  cavalry :  the  foot  sol- 
diers of  the  Persians  were  posted  immediately  be- 
hind the  line,  and  placed  at  a  due  distance :  the 
Median  horse  (for  a  few  squadrons  of  these  fol- 
lowed the  standard  of  Cyrus)  formed  the  rear 
of  the  army.  .  As  the  troops  on  both  sides  ap-  Defeats  • 
proached  to  join  battle,  the  Lydian  cavalry,  ter-  f^^^?^-  ^\ 
rifled  at  the  unusual  appearance  of  the  camels,  Sardis. 
mounted  with  men  in  arms,  were  thrown  into 
disorder,  and  turning  their  heads,  endeavoured 
to  escape  from  the  field.      Croesus,   who  per- 
ceived the  confusion,  was  ready  to  despair  of 
his  fortune  j  but  the  Lydians,  abandoning  their 
horses,   prepared  with .  uncommon   bravery  to 
attack  the  enemy  on  foot;     Their  courage  de-  Croesus 
served  a  better  fate ;  but  unaccustomed  as  they  self  ^u^"  hi 
were  to  this  mode  of  fighting,  they  were  re-  that  city, 
ceived  and  repelled  by  the  experienced  valour  assistamre^^ 
of  the  Persian  infantry,  and  obliged  to  take  re-  c  ^™J^^^ 
fuge  within  the  fortified  strength  of  Sardis,  where  allies, 
they  imagined  themselves  secure.     The  walls  of 
that  city  bid  defiance  to  the  rude  art  of  attack, 
as  then. practised  by  the  most  warlike  nations. 
If  the  Persian  army  should  invest  it,  tlie  Lydians 
were  provided  >yith  magazines  containing  provi- 

^^  Hrrotlot.  1.  i.  o.  Ixxx. 
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CHAP,  sions  for  several  years  j  and  there  was  reason  to 
%  ^  '  i  expect,  that  in  a  few  months,  and  even  weeks^ 
they  would  receive  such  assistance  from  Egypt, 
Babylonia,  and  Greece,  (to  which  countries  they 
had  already  sent  ambassadors,)  as  would  oblige 
the  Persians  to  raise  the  siege.  ^ 
i^^^a^^at  '^^^  Lydian  ministers  dispatched  into  Greece 
that  time,  met  with  great  sympathy  from  the  Spartans. 
That  people  were  particularly  observant  of  the 
faith  of  treaties ;  and  while  they  punished  their 
enemies  with  unexampled  severity,  they  behaved 
.  with  generous  compassion  towards  those  whom 
they  had  once  accepted  for  allies.  The  bene- 
volent principles  of  their  nature  were  actually 
warmed  and  elevated  by  the  triumph  of  a  suc- 
cessful expedition  against  the  most  formidable 
of  their  domestic  foes.  They  had  maintained  a 
long  and  bloody  war  with  the  Argives,  for  the 
small,  but  valuable  district  of  Thyrea,  lying  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  rival  states.  The  Spartans 
at  length  obtained  "possession  of  it ;  but  the 
Argives  advanced  with  an  army  more  powerful 
than  any  that  they  had  ever  led  into  the  field, 
in  order  to  make  good  their  ancient  pretensions. 
The  wars  of  the  Greeks  were  not  merely  under- 
taken  from  the  dictates  of  interest  and  ambition, 
but  considered  as  trials  of  skill,  and  contests  of 
honour.  When  a  conference,  therefore,  was 
proposed,  we  know  not  by  which  of  the  parties, 
it  was  agreed,  in  order  to  prevent  a  greater  eflRi- 
sion  of  blood,  that  three  hundred  combatants  on 

99  Herodot*  L  i.  c.  Uxx. 
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the  Spartan,  and  an  equal  number  on  the  Argive  chap, 
side,  should  determine,  by  tlie  success  of  their  v       '   , 
arms,  the  disputed  title  to  Thyrea,  as  well  as  the 
warUke  pre-eminence  of  their  respective  repub- 
lics.    Three  hundred  champions  being  selected 
for  this  purpose  from  either  army,  it  seemed  ne- 
cessary that  the  remainder  of  both  nations  should 
retire ;  for  the  Argive  and  Spartan  citizens,  who 
felt  with  a  republican  sensibility  for  the  interest 
of  their  communities,  could  not  have  remained 
tame  spectators  of  the  battle.     The  combatants  Their  vie- 
fought  with  an  obstinate  valour,  of  which  there  the  Ar^^^ 
are  few  examples  in  history.     Each  soldier  be-  s^ves- 
haved  as  if  the  success  of  the  day  had  been  com- 
mitted to  his  single  spear  ;  and  each  was  eagey 
to  sacrifice  his  own  life  to  the  preservation  of 
his  country's  fame.     These  generous  sentiments 
were  fully  proved  by  the  issue  of  the  battle.    At 
the  approach  of  night  only  three  combatants  sur- 
vived, two  Arrives,  and  the  Spartan  Othryades, 
The   Argives,  either  through  neglect  or  pity, 
spared  the  life  of  their  single  opponent,  and  re- 
turned home  with  the  melancholy  tidings  of  their 
bloody  victory.     Othryades  still  kept  the  field, 
collecting  the  spoil,  and  carrying  into  his  own 
camp  the  arms  of  the  enemy,  which  he  erected 
into  the  usual  trophy  of  military  success.     Next 
day  the  two  armies,  consisting  of  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
arrived  at  the  scene  of  action.     The  surprise  of 
the  Argives  is  not  to  be  expressed,  when  they 
beheld  the  appearance  of  the  field.     Notwith* 
Standing  the  Spartan  trophy,  they  still  insisted^j 
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CHAP,  that  as  two  of  their  champions,  and  only  one  of 
the  enemy's,  had  survived,  they  were  justly  en- 
titled to  the  glory  of  the  day ;  but,  seemingly 
with  more  reason,  the  Spartans  maintained  that 
this  honour  belonged  to  Othryades.  From  ver- 
bal altercation,  carried  on  with  that  warmth 
which  the  importance  of  the  dispute  naturally 
inspired,  they  made  an  easy  transition  to  acts  of 
violence.  *^  The  conflict  was  long,  fierce,  and 
bloody  J  but  the  superior  discipline  of  Sparta 
finally  prevailed.  The  Argives  lamented  their 
defeat,  as  the  greatest  calamity  that  had  ever  be- 
fallen them.  The  inward  feelings  of  their  hearts 
were  expressed  by  external  demonstrations  of 
sorrow.  Like  most  of  the  Grecian  nations,  they 
had  hitherto  adorned  their  long  hair,  to  increase 
the  gracefulness  of  manly  beauty,  and  to  render 
their  appearance  more  terrible  to  their  enemies. 
But  in  remembrance  of  this  disaster,  they  shaved 
their  heads  ^*,  deprived  the  Argive  women  of 
their  golden  ornaments,  and  bound  themselves 
by  a  dreadful  imprecation  that  neither  should 
resume  their  wonted  finery,  until  they  had  re- 

^  Herodot.  1.  i.  c.  Ixxxii. 

4*  At  funerals^  the  Greeks  cut  off  their  hair,  to  be  consumed  in 
the  funeral  pile  with  the  bodies  of  their  friends.  Thus,  at  the  in- 
terment of  Patroclus,  Achilles 

Triff  pa  Hirepx^  irorafUff  rpc^  rri\€$ooocav. 
In  the  Orestes  of  Euripides,  Helen  is  blamed  for  sparing  her  locks, 
and  cutting  off  only  the  ends.  "  She  is,"  says  Electra,  '^  ^  vaXaai 
ywij,  the  same  coquette  as  ever/'  Lysias,  speaking  of  a  great  na- 
tional calamity,  says  metaphorically,  "  It  becomes  Greece  to  shave 
her  head."  Lysias,  Orat.  Funeb.  The  Aigives,  as  a  community, 
realised  the  metaphor. 
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covered  possession  of  Thyrea.      The  Spartans,  c  H  A  p« 
on  the  other  hand,  celebrated  their  victory  with  .  ^      , 
the  liveliest   expressions   of  national   triumph. 
Othryades   alone  partook  not  the  general  joy. 
Ashamed  of  returning  to  Sparta  a  solitary  mo- 
nument of  three  hundred  brave  men,  he,  with  a 
generous  despair,  sacrificed  his  own  life  to  the 
manes  of  his  warlike  companions.     Such  were 
the  circumstances  of  the  Lacedaemonian  repub- 
lic, when  the  ambassadors  of  Croesus  came  to 
demand  their  assistance.    The  prosperity  of  their 
own  situation  naturally  heightened,  by  contrast, 
the  melancholy  condition  of  their  unfortunate 
ally,  besieged,  as  they  learned,  in  his  capital,  by 
a  victorious  army.     They  immediately  resolved  T4iey  de- 
to  send  him  a  speedy  and  effectual  relief  j  and  ^STt^Cr^ 
for  this  purpose  assembled  their  troops,   made  *'**• 
ready   their  vessels,  and  prepared  every  thing 
necessary  for  the  expedition. 

The  valour  of  the  Spartans  might  perhaps  have  Sardis 
upheld  the  sinking  empire  of  Lydia,  but  before  Jh^^pe^ 
their  armament  could  set  sail,  Croesus  was  no  "ans. 
longer  a  sovereign.  Notwithstanding  the  strength  ivinT' 
of  Sardis,  that  city  had  been  taken  by  storm,  on  ^•^*  ^^^ 
the  twentieth  day  of  the  siege  ;  the  walls  having 
been  scaled  in  a  quarter,  which,  appearing  alto- 
gether inaccessible,  was  too  carelessly  guarded. 
This  was  effected  by  the  enterprise  of  Hyreades, 
a  Mede,  who  accidentally  observed  a  centinel 
descend  part  of  the  rock  in  order  to  recover  his 
helmet.     Hyreades  was  a  native  of  the  moun* 
tainous  province  of  Mardia,  and  being  accus* 
tomed  to  clamber  over  the  dangerous  precipices 
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G  H  A  P.  of  liis  native  country,  resolved  to  try  his  activity 
^"*  in  passing  the  rock  upon  which  he  had  disco- 
vered the  Lydian.  The  design  was  more  easily 
accomplished  than  he  had  Reason  to  expect; 
emulation  and  success  encouraged  the  bravest  of 
the  Persians  to  follow  his  example  ;  these  were 
supported  by  greater  numbers  of  their  country- 
men ;  the  garrison  of  Sardis  was  surprised  ;  the 
citadel  stormed  ;  and  the  rich  capital  of  Lower 
Asia  subjected  to  the  vengeful  rapacity  of  an 
indignant  victor.  ^ 

The  Persians  were  accustomed,  like  other  na- 
tions of  the  ancient  world,  to  exercise  the  rights 
of  conquest  without  respecting  the  laws  of  hu- 
manity.    Though  they  fought,  and  conquered, 
and  plundered,   only  for  the   benefit  of  their 
prince,    whose  slaves  and  property  they  them- 
,    selves  were,  yet  in  the  first  emotions  of  military 
success   they  discovered  all  the   eagerness   of 
avarice,  and  all  the  fury  of  resentment ;  acting 
as  if  they  had  been  called  to  punish,  not  the 
enemies  of  their  king,  but  their  own  personal 
foes ;  and  as  if  each  man  had  been  entitled  to 
reap  the  full  fruits  of  his  rapacious  cruelty. 
Ungene-         The  Lydian  prince,  delivered,  as  we  are  told, 
m(^tS?*^  by  an  extraordinary  accident  from  the  blind  rage 
Croesus,      of  the  soldiery  ^,  seemed  to  be  reserved  for  a 

**  Herodot.  1.  i,  c.  Ixxxiv. 

^  Herodot.  p.  56.  Croesus  had  a  dumb  son,  who  seeing  a  Persian 
rush  against  hb  father,  whose  misfortunes  had  rendered  him  care- 
less of  life,  first  spoke  on  this  occasion :  Aj/0panrc  fAij  icreo^c  Kpouroy, 
The  learned  in  physiology  will  decide,  whether  certain  impediments 
of  speech  may  sometimes  be  conquered  by  the  impetuous  violelkee 
of  a  bursting  passion* 
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hai'der  fate.    Dragged  into  the  presefice  of  his  c  H  A  P^ 
conqueror,  he  was  loaded  with  irons :  and  the  y  J^^ 
stern,  unrelenting  Cyrus,  of  whose  humane  tem- 
per of  mind,  we  have  so  beautiful,  but  so  flat- 
tering a  picture  in  the  philosophical  romance  of 
Xenophon,   ordered  him  with  the  melancholy 
train  of  his  Lydian  attendants  to  be  committed, 
to  the  flames.     An  immense  pile  of  wood  and- 
other  combustibles  were  erected  in  th«  most  spa- 
cious part  of  the  city.     The  miserable  victims, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  were  placed  on  the  top  of 
the  pyre.     Cyrus,  surrounded  by  his  generals,:^ 
witnessed  the  dreadful  spectacle,  either  from  an 
abominable  principle  of  superstition,  if  he  had 
bound  himself  by  a  vow  to  sacrifice  Croesus  as 
the. first  fruits  of  his  Lydian  victory,  or  from  a. 
motive  of  curiosity,  equally  cruel  and  impious,.., 
to  try  whether  Croesus,  who  had  so  magnificently, 
adorned  the  temples,  and  enriched  the  ministers  - 
rf  the  gods,  would  be  helped  in  time  of  need 
by  the  miraculous  interposition  of  his  much 
honoured  protectors.  ** 

Meanwhile  the  unfortunate  Lydian,  oppressed, 
and  confounded  by  the  intolerable  weight  of  liis 
present  calamity^  compared  with  the  security 
and  splendour  of  his  former  state,  recollected  his 
memorable  conversation  with  the  Athenian  sage,* 
and  uttered,  with  a  deep  groan,  the  name  of  . 
Solon.    Cyrus  asked  by  an  interpreter,  "  Whose . 
name  he  invoked?"    ''His,*'  replied  Croesus,. 
emboldened  by  the  prospect  of  certain  death,, 

M  Herodot.  1.  i.  c.  bLxxvi» . 
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G  H  A  P.  "  \^hbse  words  ought  ever  to  speak  to  the  heart 
V  ^-  ^  -',^  J  of  kings/'  This  reply  not  being  satisfactory, 
he  was  commanded  to  explain,  at  full  length,  the 
subject  of  his  thoughts.  Accordingly  he  related 
the  important  discourse  which  had  passed  be- 
tween himself  and  the  Athenian,  of  which  it  was 
the  great  moral  that  no  man  could  be  called 
happy  till  his  death.  ^ 
Cyms  re-  The  words  of  a  dying  man  are  fitted  to  make  a 
ktrfa!**"*  strong  impression  on  the  heart.  Those  of  Croesus 
vour.  deeply  aflfected  the  mind  of  Cyrus.  The  Persian 
considered  the  speech  of  Solon,  as  addressed  to 
himself.  He  repented  of  his  intended  cruelty 
towards  a  falleii  prince,  who  had  formerly  en- 
joyed all  the  pomp  of  prosperity :  and  dreading 
the  concealed  vengeance  that  might  lurk  in  the 
bosom  of  Fate,  gave  orders  that  the  pyre  should 
^  be  extinguished.  But  the  workmen  who  had 
been  employed  to  prepare  it,  had  performed 
their  task  with  so  much  care,  that  the  order 
could  not  speedily  be  obeyed.  At  that  moment, 
Croesus  calling  on  Apollo,  whose  favourite  shrine 
of  Delphi  had  experienced  his  generous  munifi- 
cence, and  whose  perfidious  pracle  had  made 
him  so  ungrateful  a  return,  the  god,  it  is  said, 
sent  a  plentiful  shower  to  e3itinguish  the  pjnre. 
This  event,  which  saved  the  life,  and  which 
Bufiiciently  attested  the  piety  of  Croesus,  strongly 
recommended  him  to  the  credulity  of  his  con- 
qiieror.  It  seemed  impossible  to  pay  too 
much  respect  to  a  man  who  was  evidently  the 

45  See  above,  p.  305. 
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favourite  of  heaven.  Cyrus  gave  orders  that  he  chap. 
should  be  seated  by  his  side,  and  thenceforth  y^^'  , 
treated  as  a  king;  a  revolution  of  fortune  equally 
sudden  and  unexpected.  But  the  mind  of  Croesus 
had  undergone  a  still  more  important  revolution ; 
for,  tutored  in  the  useful  school  of  adversity,  he 
learned  to  think  with  patience,  and  to  act  with 
prudence;  to  govern  his  own  passions  by  the 
dictates  of  reason,  and  to  repay  by  wholesome 
advice  the  generous  behaviour  of  his  Persian 
master.  "^^ 

The  first  advantage  which  he  derived  from  the  Croesus  re- 
change  in  Cyrus's  disposition  towards  him,  was  the  oracle 
the  permission  of  sending  his  fetters  to  the  temple      ^^  * 
of  Delphian  Apollo,  whose  flattering  oracles  had 
encouraged  him  to  wage  war  with  the  Persians. 
"  Behold,'*  were  his  messengers  instructed  to 
say,  "  the  trophies  of  our  promised  success!  be- 
hold the  monuments  of  the  unerring  veracity  of 
the  god!"     The  Pythia  heard  their  reproach 
with  a  smile  of  contemptuous  indignation,  and 
answered  it  with  that  solemn  gravity  which  she 
was  so  carefully  taught  to  assume :   "  The  gods 
themselves  cannot  avoid  their  own  destiny,  ijauch 
less  avert,  however  they  may  retard,  the  deter- 
mined fates  of  men.     Croesus  had  suffered,  and 
justly  suffered,   for  the  crime  of  his  ancestor 
Gyges,  who  entrusted,  as  chief  of  the  guards^ 
with  the  person  of  Candaules,  the  last  king  of 
the  race  of  Hercules,  was  seduced  by  an  impious 
woman  to  murder  his  master,  to  defile  his  bed, 

4^  Herodot.  Li.  c.IjlxxIx. 
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CHAP,  and  to  usurp  his  royal  dignity.    For  this  complin- 

,    7^^'  J  cated  guilt  of  Gyges  the  misfortunes  of  Croesus 

have  atoned;  but  know,  that,  through  the  favour 

of  Apollo,  these  misfortunes  have  happened  three 

whose  pre-  years  later  than  the  fates  ordained.*'^  The  Pythia 

are  ex-^      then  proceeded  to  explain  her  answers  concern- 

Eis^a1;t-^   ing  the  event  of  the  war  against  Cyrus,  and 

foctiop.       proved,  to  the  conviction  of  the  Lydians,  that 

her  words,  if  properly  understood,  portended  the 

destruction,  not  of  the  Persian,  but  of  the  Lydian 

empire.      Croesus  heard  with   resignation   the 

report  of  his  messengers,  and  acknowledged  the 

justice  of  the  Delphian  oracle,  which  maintained 

and  increased  the  lustre  of  its  ancient  fame^ 

<i  Herodot  1.  i.  c.  xd.  et  seq. 
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Cyrus  threatens  the  Asiatic  Colonies, — Their  Measures.  ^-^ 
The  Spartans  remonstrate  against  his  Design.  —  Con^ 
quests  of  Harpagus.  —  Migrations  of  the  vanquished 
Greeks.  —  Cytus  takes  Babylon.  —  Camhyses  subdues 
Egypt.— Receives  Tribute  from  the  African  Greeks.-^ 
Reign  of  Darius.  — Final  Settlement  of  the  Persian 
Empire.  — Degeneracy  of  Manners. — Revolt  of  Ionia. 
--*•  State  of  Greece.  —  The  Ionian  Revolt  abetted  hy 
the  Athenians  and  Eretrians — *tXiho  hum  Sardis. —  The 
Asiatic  Greeks  defeated  by  Sea  and  I^and.  —  Their 
Condition  under  the  Persian  Government. 

During   the  reign   of  Croesus,   and  his  four  c  H  A  P. 
warlike  predecessors,  the  Asiatic  Greeks  some-  ^  V^^'^ 
times  enjoyed  their  favourite  form  of  repuWican  Cyrus 
government,  sometimes  submitted  to  domestic  theTo^^* 
tyrants,  alternately  recovered  and  lost  their  na-  pjj*"**- 
tional  independence.     The  success  of  the  am-  iviu.  2.* 
bitious  Cyrus  was   not  likely  to  improve   the  ^'^'^^'^' 
condition  of  the  lonians,.  \vrho,  during  the  de- 
pendence of  his  fortune,  had  repeatedly  neglected 
opportunities  to  deserve  his  gratitude.     Before 
invading  Lower  Asia,  he  earnestly  entreated  them 
to  share  the  glory  of  his  arms ;  but  they  preferred 
their  allegiance  to  Croesus,  before  the  friendship 
of  a  less  known,  and  perhaps  severer,  tyrant. 
When  the  fortune  of  war,  or  rather  the  superiority 
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CHAP,  of  his  own  genius,  had  given  Cyrus  possession  of 
,  ^^^^^  J  all  the  neighbouring  provinces,  the  lonians  were 
forward  to  declare,  by  embassy,  their  acceptance 
of  his  proffered  alliance ;  or,  if  that  should  now 
be  refused,  to  request  his  protection  on  the  same 
terms  granted  by  his  Lydian  predecessor.  This 
submissive  proposal  only  inflamed  the  ambition 
of  the  Persian ;  and  his  celebrated  answer  S  on 
this  occasion,  clearly  announced  to  the  Greeks, 
that  if  they  would  escape  the  rigour  of  servitude, 
they  must  owe  their  safety  to  the  strenuous 
exertions  of  a  brave  defence,  not  to  the  clemency 
of  Cyrus. 
Measures  When  his  hostile  intentions  were  made  known 
^ktic  CO-  ^^  Ionia,  the  inhabitants  of  that  delightful 
lonies.  country  assembled  in  the  Panionian  grove,  their 
ordinary  rendezvous  in  general  and  important 
deliberations.  This  place,  which,  together  with 
the  adjoining  promontory  of  Mycale,  was  so- 
lemnly consecrated  to  Neptune,  formed  the 
centre  of  the  Ionic  coast.  Towards  the  north 
extended  the  spacious  bay  of  Ephesiis,  beyond 
which  the  beautiful  peninsula  of  Clazomene 
stretched  an  hundred  miles  into  the  ^gean.  On 
the  south,  the  territory  of  Miletus  occupied 
sixty-two  miles  of  the  winding  shore.  But 
the  Milesians  sent  not  their  deputies  to  the 
present  convention;  for  having  been^the  con- 

>  After  the  Oriental  fiishion,  he  answered  them  by  an  apologue. 
A  piper  seeing  a  great  swarm  of  fishes  in  the  sea,  began  to  play,  in 
order  to  allure  them  to  land.  But  as  they  disregarded  his  music,  be 
employed  a  net  with  better  success.  When  caught,  the  fishes  jumped 
about  in  the  net;  but  he  told  them,  **  It  is  unnecessary  now  to 
dance,  since  I  have  ceased  to  play.'*    Herodot.  1.  i.  c.  cxli. 
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federates,  not  the  subjects  of  Croesus,  they  were  char 
admitted  into  the  Persian  alliance  on  terms  of  y  ^^^^-^ 
equality  and  independence.      The  Grecian  in-  The  Ionian 
tere^t  in  Asia,  thus  ungenerously  abandoned  by  ^Icy^,  ^' 
the  principal  member  of  the  confederacy,  was 
supported  with  unusual  spirit  and  unanimity  by 
all  the  inferior  communities.      Representatives 
immediately  appeared  from  Myus  and  Priene, 
which  were  situate,  like  Miletus,  on  the  coast  of 
Caria ;  from  Ephesus,  Colophon,  Lebedus,  Tros, 
Clazomene,Erythrae,Phoc8ea,  and  Smyrna,  which 
formed  the  maritime  part  of  Lydia ;  and  from 
the  isles  of  Chios  and  Samos,  which  completed 
the  whole  number  of  the  Ionic  settlements. 

Meanwhile  the  Eolians,  alarmed  by  the  same  That  of 
danger,   convened   in  their  ancient  capital  of  ijanf^' 
Cyme.      Their   inferior    towns    were   Larissa, 
Neontichus,  Tenus,  Cilia,  Notion,  jJEginoaessa, 
Pitane,  iEgsea,  Myrina,  and  Greneia.      Their 
territory  was  more  extensive  and  more  fertile 
than  that  of  their  Ionian  rivals,  but  their  climate 
less  temperate  \  their  harbours  less  commodious, 
and  their  cities  far  less  considerable  in  power 
and  fame- 
It  may  seem  extraordinary  that  the  Dorians,  Of  the 
especially  those   inhabiting    the    peninsula  of  ^^"^ns. 

°  Herodotus's  encomium  on  the  climate  of  Ionia  is  remarkable : 
*Ot  8c  Iwyts  «T<»,  rw^  kou  to  Uoivuovtov  ««,  re  /uev  spays  kcu  rtav  speuv  cv 
T»  KoKXifttfi  ervyxwoy  t8pwra(jL€yot  iroAeas,  vayrcov  avOpuvwv  rwv  7ifjL€i5  tdfiey : 
**  These  lonians,  to  whom  Panionium  belongs,  have  built  cities  in  the 
finest  climate,  and  in  the  most  beautiful  situations,  of  all  men  whom 
we  know.'*  He  then  proceeds  to  observe,  that  the  countries  on  all 
sides  of  Ionia  were  oppressed  by  cold  and  humidity  on  the  one 
hand,  or  heat  and  drought  on  the  other.    Herodot.  I.  i«  c.  cxlii. 
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CHAP.  Caria,  who  were  likewise  destined  to  feel  the 
V  ^^'  ,  Persian  power,  should  not  have  joined  in  mea- 
sures necessary  for  the  common  defence.  But 
this  circumstance  it  is  still  possible  to  explain* 
Of  the  six  Doric  republics,  who  annually  as- 
sembled at  Triopium  to  celebrate  the  festival  of 
Apollo,  four**^  were  encouraged,  by  their  insular 
situation,  to  contemn  the  threats  of  Cyrus. 
Cnidus,  as  will  appear  hereafter,  hoped  to  derive 
from  art  the  same  advantages  which  its  confe- 
derates, Cos,  Lindus,  Jalissusj  and  Camirus,  en- 
joyed by  nature.  And  Halicarnassus,  the  sixth 
Dorian  state,  as  we  are  informed  with  a  laudable 
impartiality  by  a  native  of  that  city,  had  been 
recently  excluded  from  the  Triopian  festival. 
This  disgrace  was  occasioned  by  the  sordid 
avarice  of  Agasicles,  the  Halicarnassian,  who 
having  conquered  in  the  Triopian  games,  carried 
away  the  tripod,  which  was  the  prize  of  his  vic- 
tory ;  whereas,  according  to  an  established  rule, 
he  ought  to  have  consecrated  it  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo.  His  sacrilege  deprived  his  country  of 
the  common  benefits  of  the  Dorian  name.  ^ 
Contrast  To  enliven  the  dryness  of  geographical  de*" 
thelincient  scriptiou,  essential,  however,  to  the  perspicuity  of 
d€rnTt*'t  *^^  present  narrative,  we  should  in  vain  turn  our 
of  Lower  thoughts  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  Asiatic 
shore.  Few  vestiges  remain  of  the  Doric  and 
Eolic  cities  ;  and  even  the  Ionic,  which  far  sur- 
passed them  in  magnificence  and  splendor,  can 


3  Three  in  the  isle  of  Rhodes,  one  in  Cos. 

4  Herodot.  Li,  c.  cxliv. 
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scarcely  be  recognized  by  the  learned  and  curious  chap. 
traveller.  Nothing  now  remains  but  the  indelible  v_  ^ '  . 
impressions  of  nature  ;  the  works  of  men  have 
perished  with  themselves.  The  physical  advan- 
tages of  Lower  Asia  continue  nearly  *  the  same 
now  as  two  thousand  years  ago  ;  but  the  moral 
condition  ^of  that  country,  compared  to  what  it  ■ 

once  was,  is  the  silent  obscurity  of  the  grave, 
contrasted  with  the  vivid  lustre  of  active  life. 

The  Asiatic  Greeks  having  examined  the  state  The  Asia- 
of  their  afiairs,  felt  their  own  weakness,  com-  ^^nd^an*^* 
pared  with  the   strength   of  the   enemy.      In  embassy, 
forming  their  establishments  in  Asia,  they  had  aid,To  the 
confined  themselves  to  a  long  and^  narrow  line  ™  y'^®'^ 
pn  the  coast,  looking  with  a  wishful  eye  towards  Oiymp. 
the  mother-country,  from  which,  in  every  cala-  ^|c.  S4o, 
mity,  they  expected  assistance  and  protection. 
The  result,  therefore,  of  the  present  deliberation 
was  to  send  an  embassy  into  Greece,  in  order  to 
explain  the  danger  to  which  they  were  exposed, 
and  to  shew  the  necessity  of  powerful  and  timely 
aid.      It  might  have  been  expected  that  Attica, 
the  native  country  of  the  lonians,  should  have 
received  the  first  visit  of  the  ambassadors ;  but 
Athens  was  then  governed  by  the  tyrant  Pisis* 
tratus,  who,  it  was  supposed,  would  be  averse  to 
take  arms  against  a  tyrant  like  himself.     Sparta, 
though  a  republic  of  greater  power  and  renown, 
was  little   connected,   either  by  commerce  or 
affinity,  with  the  Greeks  of  Asia.     The  propo- 

5  The  changes  in  the  face  of  the  country,  produced  chiefly  by  the 
receding  of  the  sea,  may  be  seen  in  the  splendid  work  of  Mons. 
Choiseuil  Gouffier,  Le  Voyage  Pitor resque  de  la  Gr^ce,  &c. 
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CHAP,  sals  of  the  Asiatic  ambassadors,  therefore,  were 
V  ?^'^  V  yery  coolly  received  by  the  Spartan  senate.    ,On 
such   occasions,  however,  it  was  customary  to 
take  the  opinions  rlso  of  the  people.     In  the 
assembly  convened  for  this  purpose,  Pythermus, 
a  Phocajan,  clothed  with  purple,  as  a  roarjc  of  his 
consideration   in  his  native  country,  spoke  for 
himself  and  his  colleagues.     But  the  beauties  of 
his  Ionic  dialect  were  i  nable  to  move  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who,  mindful  of 
the  ancient  enmity  between  the  Ionic  and  the 
Doric  race,   declined   sending  any  forces  into 
The  Spar-   Asia,  to  resist  the  arms  of  Cyrus.     Though  their 
monstrate   generosity  furnished  no  public  assistance,  their 
^n^this  caution    privately   dispatched    several   Spartan 
d^gn  of    citizens  to   observe  the  operations  of  the  war. 
the  A^Uc  When  these  men  arrived  in  Ionia,  they  were 
Greeks.      easily  persuaded  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  their 
commission.    They  appointed  Lacrines,  the  most 
considerable  of  their  number,  to  travel  to  the 
Lydian  capital,  in  order  to  acquaint  Cyms,  that 
if  he  committed  hostilities  against  any  of  the 
Grecian    cities,    the    Lacedaemonian    republic 
would  know  how  to  punish  his  injustice.    Cyrus, 
astonished  at  such  an  insolent  message  from  a 
people  altogether  unknown  to  him,  asked  the 
Greeks  present,  (for  there  was  always  a  great 
number  of  Grecian  fugitives  in  the  ai'mies  of  their 
neighbours,)   who  the  Lacedaemonians  ^  were  ? 
and  what  number  of  men  they  could  bring  into 
the  field  ?    When  informed  of  these  particulai-s, 

^  Herodotus  leaves  it  uncertain  whether  this  ignorance  was  not 
affected^  the  better  to  mark  his  contempt. 
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he  replied  to  the  Spartan  ambassador,  <<  That  he  chap. 
never  should  fear  men  who  had  a  square  in  the  ^  ^^'^ 
midst  o*f  their  city,  in  which  they  met  together  His  answer 
to  practise  mutual   falsehood  and   deception^;  *^'  ^°"' 
and  that  if  he  continued  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
health,  he  hoped  to  afford  the  Spartans  more  do- 
mestic reasons  of  complaint  than  his  military  pre- 
parations against  the  Greeks  of  Asia/* 

The  interview  with  Lacrines  happened  among  His  lieu- 
the  last  public  transactions  during  Cyrus's  rfesid-  Ham^us 
ence  at  Sardis,     Having  reduced  Croesus  into  reduces  all 
captivity,  the  only  enemy  in  those  parts  who  tries  of  " 
seemed  worthy  of  his  arms,  he  was  eager  to  re-  ^^^^ 
turn  towards  the  East,  in  order  to  complete  his  Olymp. 
conquests  in  Upper  Asia..  The  Grecians  he  knew  a!  c.  539. 
to  be  a  warlike  people ;  but  as  their  numbers  were 
inconsiderable,  their  cities  small  and  ill  fortified, 
he  thought  proper  to  attempt  in  person  enter- 
prises of  greater  renown,  and  to  commit  the  Gre- 
cian war  to  the  skill  of  his  lieutenant,  Harpagus.® 

In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  this  general 
made  himself  master  of  all  the  countries  of  Lower 
Asia,  possessed  by  either  Greeks  or  Barbarians. 
Having  the  command  of  men  and  labour,  he 
caused  mounds  of  earth  to  be  thrown  up  adjacent 
to  the  Grecian  walls.     In  this  service,  immense 

'  Cyrus  alludes  to  the  market-places,^or  public  squares,  common 
in  all  Grecian  cities,  with  the  use  of  which  the  Persians  were  totally 
unacquainted,  "  being  destitute,"  as  Herodotus  says,  **  of  all  places 
of  public  resort." 

'  His  predecessor,  Mazares,  died  almost  immediately  after  he  had 
taken  Prienc  and  Magnesia,  and  sold  the  inhabitants  for  slaxcs* 
Herodot.  1.  i.  c.  Ixi. 

VOL.  I.  Z 
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ti  H  A  P.  ntinibers' miist  hav^e  perished  by  the  darts  6f  the 
^^^^'      eiieiny ;  but  the  work  was  no  sooner  compleled, 
than  the  Persians,  r^unning  up  to  the  mounds,  got 
possession  of  the  walls,  drove  the  Greeks  from 
their  battlements,  overpowered  thfem  from  their 
own   fortifications,    entered    and   Sa(?ked   their 
towns.  ^ 
The  Pho-       When  we  consider  the  fury  with  which  the 
leavlTtheir  ^^^^  of  the  a:ncients  were  can'ied  on,  aind  reflect 
country,     that  the  iminediate  consequences  of  a  dfefeat  were 
ix.  2.  '      servitude  or  death,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
A.  c.  5.79.  ^Q  Greeks  ^ould  make  a  resolute  and  bloody  de- 
fence.    This  indeed  sufficiently  appears  by  the 
evidence  of  a  few  scattered  facts  pre3ferv'ed  in  his- 
tory.    The  first  place  which  Hairpagus  attacked 
was  the  celebrated  capital  of  the  Phociaeans,  the 
most  northern  city  of  Ionia.     Th^  inhatbitants,  as 
already  meiltibhed,  were  fainous  for  their  loiig 
arid  successful  navigations,  in  the  Course  of  "which 
they  had  oilbn  visitM  the  c6asts  of  Sj>iain,'  the 
'  'Mexico'  and  Pdru  of  the  ancient  worid.'   The  mo- 
'  ney  derived  from  thiat  cbtihtiy  had  enabfed  theto 
'to  build  the  bdst  ibrtifiCation  that  was  t6  h^  s^een 
in  airthose  f)arti^  ;•  yet  they-^eritertaitaed  not  any 
hopes  of  resisting  '^he  PeMan  invaders.     Such, 
however,  was  their  love  of  liberty; 'diidth^il^  drfead 
of  seeing  in  their  streets  the  army  of  a  conqueror, 
tfiat  they  res6!ved^t>n  d  measure  x^hfcli  has  been 
often  proposed,  but  seldom  executed.  WhenHar- 
pagus  sent  them  his  commands,  they  begged  the 
favour  of  a  day's  pattse  for  delibei*dti6ii.    In  all 


9  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  cixii.  clxiii.  ei^ioq. 
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probability  they  ha4  already  embraced  many  ne-  c  hap. 
.cessary  measures,  for  eif^cting  their  escape ;  for,  v^^^V, 
during  that  short  interval,  their  ships  were  pre- 
pared, their  mpney  ^xid  goods  put  on  board,  thi^ir 
..wives  and  famiUes  embarked,  and  the  w^iole  com- 
munity was  floatipg  on  the  waves,  when  the 
Persians  arrived  to  take ;  possession  9f  deso^ateji 
dwellings  .and  empty  waljs.  The  a^vaiitageotid 
situation  .of  Phocaea,  and  the  pains  \vhieh  h£|d 
heea  employed  to  .improve  and  to  embellish  ^it, 
make  this  resolution  appear  the  more  extrap;rdi- 
nary ;  if  any  thing  at  least  can.^(id  to  the  wonder, 
that  a  whole  people  should  unanimously  p^b^ndpn 
their  temples,  their  altars,  and  what  in  angi^nt 
times  seemed  not  Jess,  sacred,  the  tpmbs  of  th^r 
ancestors;  s|aould  totally  divest  thenxselves  of 
every  right  to  a  country  which  they  had  be^n 
accustomed  to  call  their  own  ;  and^^et  sail  with 
their  wives  and  children,  ignorant  vs^hither.tp  di- 
rect their  course,  or  in  what  .iEriendly  port  they 
might. expect  protection  or  repose.  ^^ 

.Thei  Phocaean.  fleet,  consisting  of  jiiore  thgn  Their  ad- 
two  hundred  sail,  .made  for.  the  ^isle  of  (^hips,  ventures. 
which,  of  all  the  Jonic  settlements,  se^iped  most 
secure  against  the  Persian  arms.  Haying  arrived 
there,  they  endeavoured  to.  purchase  from  the 
Ghians.  the.  small  Oenussian  islands :  ,but  the 
Chians,  jealous  of  t^heir  conimerce,  and  knowing 
the. adventurous,  i^pirit.pf  the  fugitives,,  denied 
their,  request.  The  Phocapans,  thus  cruelly  re- 
jected: |py  men  of  the  same  race  and  language 

»•  Herodot.  1.  i,  c.  elxiv. 
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CHAP,  with  themselves,  set  sail,  on  a  much  longer  voy- 
,  7^,^V^  ^S^»  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Cymus,  or  Corsica,  where, 
about  twenty  years  before,  they  had  formed  a 
small  establishment.  As  they  coasted  in  the  night 
along  the  solitary  shore  of  their  anciept  city,  a 
few  ships  manned  with  enterprising  crews  landed 
in  the  harbour,  surprised  the  Persian  garrison,  and 
put  every  man  to  the  sword.  After  applauding 
this  memorable  act  of  revenge,  the  wholfe  fleet, 
transported  with  rage  against  the  Persians,  bound 
themselves  by  mutual  oaths  never  to  return  to 
Phocaea,  until  a  burning  ball  of  iron  which  they 
threw  into  the  sea  should  again  emerge  unextin- 
Part  of  guished.  "  Yet  such  is  the  powerful  attachment 
turn.  of  men  to  their  ancient  habitations,  that  in  a  few 
hours  more  than  one  half  the  fleet,  unable  to  re- 
,sist  the  alluring  prospect  of  their  native  shore, 
disregarded  their  oaths,  arid  sailed  for  the  well- 
known  harbour.  The  destruction  of  the  Persian 
garrison  removed  the  only  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
immediate  possession  ;  and  the  blame  of  this  mas- 
sacre might  be  thrown  on  their  countrymen  who 
fled,  while  those  who  returned  to  Phocaea  might 
prove  their  innocence  by  speedily  submitting  to 
every  burden  imposed  on  them. '  Meanwhile,  the 
best  and  bravest  portion  of  the  Phocaean'  repubUc 
arrived  with  safety  at  the  island  of  Corsifca;  where 
their  subsequent  adventurei^,  not  being  immedi- 
ately connected  with  our  present:  subject,  will 
merit  attention  in  another  pari  of  this  history.  ^ 
The  Tei- '  The  Phocaeans'  were  not  the  only  people  of 
fn  AWeni.  -^siatic  Greece  who  deserted  their  country  rather 

»»Herodot.  Li.  c.cixv. !   *  '       "  ^  "Idem,  ibid, 
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than  surrender  their  liberty.  TheTeians,  who  in-  chap. 
habited  the  southern  shore  of  the  Ionic  peninsula,  v  ^^"'^ 
had;  not  yet  been  softened  into  cowardice  by  the  oiymp. 
efieminate  muse  of  Anacreon.^    They  followed  a!c.  539. 
the  generous  example  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Phocaea  had  set ;  forsook  a  city  in.  which  they 
could  no  longer  remain  free,  and  sought  refuge  in 
Abdera,  an  ancient  colony  of  Clazomene,  on  the 
coast  of  Thrace,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Nessus.*^     The  city  of  Clazomen^,   now  men-  Measurei 
tioned,  was  built  on  the  continent ;  but  on  the  cif^me- 
present  occasion  the  inhabitants,  to  avoid  slavery,  »»«*• 
settled  in  eight  small  islands  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  shore,  on  which  they  founded  a  new  city, 
the  model  of  that  of  Venice.     The  advantage  ofthe 
which  the  Clazomenians  enjoyed  by  nature,  the  Cnidians. 
Cnidians  endeavoured  to  procure  by  art.     They 
dwelt  at  the  extremity  of  the  Carian  peninsula  ^ 
and  their  city  being  jpined  to  the  continent  by 
an  isthmus  of  only  half  a  mile  broad,  they  at- 
tempted by  means  of  a  ditch  to  detach  themselves 
entirely  from  the  main  land.     If  this  could  be 
effected,  they  might  despise  the  power  of  their 
enemies,  who  not  having  as  yet  subdued  the  Phoe- 
nicians, possessed  not  any  naval  force  sufficient 
to  conquer  the  Grecian  isles.     But  the  approach 
of  the  Persians,  and  still  more  their  own  super- 
stitious fears,  interrupted  this  useful  undertak- 
ing ;  and  the  city  of  Cnidus,  as  well  as  all  others 
on  the  Asiatic  coast,  Miletus  alone  excepted, 
were  reduced  to  unconditional  submission  under 
the  Peri^an  yoke. 

*3  Herodot.  I.  i.  c.  Ixviji.  Si  c.  elxviii- 
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CHAP.  While  the  arms  of  Harpagus  were  thus  suc- 
,  y^l^;  i  cessFul  on  the  weslerh  shore,  those  of  Cyrus  ac* 
Cyrus  be-  quired  still  greater  glory  in  thfe  centrisil  partis  of 
byln.^^'  Asia.^*  With  amakitig  rapidity  his  victorious 
oiymp.  troops  over-rau  the  rich  coiilitries  between  the 
A.  c.  539.  Mediterranean  and  the  Tigris,  Every  thing 
^ave  way  before  their  valour  and  their  fortune. 
The  city  of  Babylon  alone,  the  ancient  and 
proud  capital  of  thfe  Assyrian  empire,  opposed 
its  lofty  and  iiiipenetrable  walls  to  the  ambition  of 
the  conqueror.  When  all  the  ccJimtries  round 
were  reduced  into  obedience,  it  might  seem  ab- 
surd in  the  inhabitants  of  one  place  to'  think  of 
resisting  the  Persian  arms.  But  when  we  con- 
sider the  singular  resources  of  this  pllace,  we 
shall  perceive  that  a  design  which  would  have 
been  obstinate  folly  in  ally  othei*  citizens,  was  no 
mofe  thari  proper  firmnesS  in  the  Biabylonians. 
T^eir  capitaP^  which  ^as  celebrated  for  its 
magnificence,  wealth,  and  magnitude,  when  no- 
thing deserving  the  name  of  capital  existed  else- 
were  in  the  world,  was  situate  in  a  spacious 
plain,  surrotfnded  on  all  sides  by  broad  and 
Tdpid  rivers.  The  outward  wall  was  of  a  firm 
quadfahgulatr  form,  seventy-five  feet  high,  ex- 
tending forty-eight  miles  in  circumference,  and 
surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch,  continually  supplied 


*♦  Xenophon's  CyropaEsdia,  and  Herodotus,  contain  the  ma^eriali 
for  the  reign  of  Cyfiis,  as  far  as  it  is  connected  with  the  history  of 
Greece.  It  is  foreign  to  the  subject  of  the  present  work,  to  ex- 
amine the  differences  between  these  authors. 

*5  For  the  successive  capitals  of  Assyria,  see  my  History  of  the 
World,  sect,  ii.;  and  for  a  particular  account  of  Babybn,  see  sectiii 


with  water.    Behind  this  extraordinary  bi|lw,arl^,  c  H  A  P, 
of  wjhpse  existence  the  wall  of  China^  and  , the  ^J^^Il^ 
pyramids  of  Egypt  can  alonq,  serve  to. convince     ""    "' 
modern,  incredulity,  was  another  of  almost,  equaj^ 
dipfiensipns  ;  and,  besides  bpth  these  g^n^r^^l  fbrr 
tifications,  each  division  of  the  city  had  its  apprq-  • 

pfiate  mounds  and  defences.  It  if>  unnecessary 
to  describe  the  parks  or  paradises,  the  towers, 
aifd  temples,  which,  by  their  singular  greatness, 
evidently  announced  the  seat  of  a  mighty  eni- 
pjse.  These  magnificent  monumenita  l^endied, 
indeed,  to  adorn,  but  others  less  splendid,  served 
to  defend  Babylon.^^  There  were  tuagazines  ot 
com  and  provisions,  suflScient  for  maintaining 
th^  inhabitants  during  twenty  years;  and  ar- 
senals, which  supplied  with  arms  such  a  number, 
of  fighting  men  as  seemed  equal  to  the  conquest 
or  defence  of  a  powerful  monarchy.  It  was  to 
b^  expected  that  Babylon  would  exert  its  utmost 
strength,  being  then  governed  by  Labynetus,  or 
Balthazar,  whose  despotism,  injustice,  and  im- 
piety, exceeded  even  the  cringes  of  his  father 
Neb.uchajdne;5zar,  and  left  him  no  room  ^o  expect 
forgiveness  from  the  clemency  of  Cyrus. 

During  two  years  Cyrus  blocked  up  the  city,  Takes  the 
without  attaining  any  nearer  prospect  of  success  l^l^^j^^ 
than  when  he  first  approached  its  walls.     The  oiymp. 
events  of  this  memorable  siege  are  not  related  by  a.'  c.  533. 
ancient  writers.    We  only  know,  that  the  efforts 
of  the  Persians  proved  fruitless,  until  strength 
wa$  directed  by  stratagem.  The  river  Euphratei^ 

**  Herodot.  1. 1.  c.  clxxix.  et  seq. 
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CHAP,  entered,  by  a  deep  channel,  the  northern  walls 
^^"*  of  Babylon,  and  issuing  forth  from  the  opposite 
side,  almost  equally  bisected  the  city.  Of  this 
circumstance  Cyrus  availed  himself  to  become 
master  of  the  place.  He  employed  his  numerous 
army  in  digging  a  profound  cavern  adjacent  to 
the  lofty  mound  which  confined  the  course  of 
the  river.  This  work  being  completed,  he  pa- 
tiently waited  an  opportunity  for  cutting  the 
mound,  and  thus  turning  the  waters  of  the  Eu- 
phrates into  the  prepared  cavern  ;  since  if  this 
could  be  done  without  being  perceived  by  the 
enemy,  his  troops,  stationed  at  the  two  passages 
of  the  Euphrates,  in  and  out  of  the  city,  might 
enter  Babylon  by  the  channel  which  the  river 
had  abandoned.  This  design  was  happily  exe- 
cuted, when  the  Babylonians,  who  had  long  de- 
spised the  impotent  efforts  of  the  besiegers,  were 
employed  in  celebrating  a  festival,  with  every 
circumstance  of  the  most  licentious  security. 
The  mound  of  the  Euphrates  being  divided,  the 
highest  waters  deserted  their  channel,  the  river 
became  fordable,  and  the  troops  of  Cyrus,  who, 
had  not  the  Babylonians  been  sunk  in  riot  and 
debauchery,  might  have  been  confined  between 
the  walls,  and  overwhelmed  by  darts  from  the 
battlements,  made  their  entrance  unperceived 
into  the  place,  cut  to  pieces  the  unarmed  inhabit- 
ants; and  having  punished  an  impious  king  and 
his  voluptuous  courtiers,  took  possession  of  the 
greatest  and  richest  city  of  the  ancient  world.^^ 

^  Herodot.  L  i.   c.  clxxvii. — c.  cicii.     Confer.  Aristot.  Politic. 
L  ill.  c.  2. 
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This  memorable  event  rendered  Cyrus  sole   chap. 
master  of  those  valuable  countries  around  the  v    ™'  , 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  which,  from  time  imme-  Conquesu 
morial,  had  been  the  seat  of  despotism  and  lux-  cessorf"^" 
ury,  wealth  and  wickedness.     The  active  ambi-  q?  m  *^ 
tion  of  this  great  prince  was  adopted  by  the  ixh.  4. 
emulation  of  his  immediate  successors.     His  son         '  ^^^' 
Cambyses  received  the  submission  of  Tyre  and  2J^™|" 
Cyprus,  and  effected  the  important  conquest  of  A.  c.  i;24. 
Egypt,  in  the  consequences  of  which  the  Greek 
colonies  in  that  country,  and  on  the  adjoining 
coast  of  Africa,  were  involved. 

In  the  eighth  century  before  the  Christian  aera,  Psammeti- 
the  adventurous  colonies  in  Ionia  and  Caria  had,  to"he^®^ 
amidst  other  commercial  or  rather  piratical  expe-  throne  of 
ditions,  undertaken  a  voyage  to  Egypt.     Their  o^k  pi 
brazen  armour^^  their  courage,  and  their  activity,  ^^^* 
were  beheld  with  amazement  and  terror  by  the 
Egyptians,  often  divided  by  faction,  and  then  torn 
by  sedition.    Psammetichus,  one  of  the  many  pre- 
tenders to  the  throne,  engaged  the  Greeks  in  his 
service.    Through  their  valou/  and  discipline,  he 
made  himself  master  of  Egypt.    His  rewards  and  who  settle 
promises  prevailed  on  them  to  settle  in  that  coun-  ^^^^^y . 
try.     They  upheld  the  throne  of  his  successors, 
until  Apries,  the  fourth  in  descent  from  Psam. 
metichus,  having  undertaken  an  unfortunate  ex- 
pedition  against  the  Greek  colony  of  Cyren^,  was 
dethroned  by  Amasis,  the  contemporary  and  ally 
of  Croesus.  *® 


>7  Herodot.  1.  ii.  c.  dii.  et  seq. 

"  HerodoU  ibid.  &  Diodor.  Sicul.  1.  i.  c.  xlvi. 
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CHAP.      Amasis  rivalled  tha  I^ydian  priijce  in  his  parti- 
V  ?^^'  .  ality  for  the  language  and  manners  of  theGrecjks. 
Are  em-     He  raised  a  Gyrenean  woman  to.tjie  hpno^j^s  of 
Se^hody    ^^^  bed.     The  Greeks  who  had  served  his  pre- 
g^  ^^    deeessors,  and: who,  in  consequence  pf  the  Egypi 
sorAmafiis.  tian  law,  obliging  the  son  to  follow  the  professiouj 
of  his. father,  now  amounted  to  near  thirty  thou-, 
sand,  he  removed  to.  Memphis,  his  capital^   and 
employed  them  as  his.  body  guard.     He  encou- 
raged  the  correspondence  of  this  colony  with  the 
i^other  country  j  invited  new  inhabitants  from 
Greece  into  Egypt  j  promoted  the  commei;cial 
intercourse  between  the  two  nations ;  and  as- 
signed to  the  Greek  merchants  for  th^ir  resilience 
the  town  and  district  of  Naucratis,.  on  the  Nil^, 
where  they  enjoyed  the  free  exercise  of  their  re- 
ligious processions  and  solemnities^,  and  where 
the  industry  of  the  little  island  of  ^gina  in  Eu- 
rope, and  the  opulence  of  several  Greek  ciUes  in 
Asia,  erected  temples  after  the  faeShion  of  theii: 
respective  countries*  ^* 
Cambyses       'Diis  able  priuce  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
E^^    Psammenitus,  soon  afler  Cambyses  mom^ted  the 
j^l"P-      throne  of  Persia.     While  Cambyses  made  prepa- 
A.  c.  525.  rations  for  invading  Egypt,  Psammenitus  impru- 
dently excited  the  resentment  of  Phanes^,   s^ 
Halicamassean  by  birth,  and  an  officer  of  much 
authority  in  the  Grecian  guards.    Phanes  having 
dexterously  effected  his  escape  from  Eg3T)tj  pfr 
fered  his  services  to  Cambyses,  who  by  this  time 
had  collected  the  Grecian  and  Phoenician  fleets. 
This  armament,  however,  seemed  unequal  to  the 

*'  Herodot.  I.  ii.  c.  clii.  et  seq.  **  Herodot.  1.  iii.  c.  iv.  &c. 
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cotiquestof  Egypt;  and  to  conduct  an  army  chap. 
thither  by  land  was  an  undertaking  of  extreme  v  ^^^\  j 
difficulty.  The  main  obstacle  was  overcome  by 
the  experience  of  Phanes.  He  advised  Cam- 
byses  to  purchase  the  friendship  of  an  Araibian 
chief,  who  agreed  to  transport  on  camels  a  suffi'* 
cient  quantity  of  water  for  the  use  of  the  Per- 
sians in  their  passage  through  the  desert.  With' 
the  punctuality  peculiar  ^*  to  his  nation,  the  Ara- 
bian fulfilled  his  engagement.  The  Persian  army 
joined  the  fleet  before  Pelusium ;  that  place,  re- 
garded as  the  key  of  Egypt,  surrendered  after  si 
short  siege ;  Psammenitus  was  defeated  in  a  great 
b^le  y  and  th^  whole  kingdom  submitted  to  a 
haughty  conqueror^,  whom  prosperity  rendered 
incapable  of  pity  or  remorse. 

His  cruel,  outrageous,  or  rather  frantic  beha-  The  AfrU 
viout  in  Egypt,  alarmed  the  neighbouring  Afri-  pay  tribute 
cans,  who  sought  to  avert  the  tempest  from  them-  {^yges^™" 
selves  by  speedy  offers  of  submission  and  tribute,. 
This  prudent  measure  was  adopted  even  by  the 
Greek  inhabitants  of  Cyrenaica,  who  had  braved 
the  united  power  of  Egypt  and  Lybia.     The  TJ^«r  His- 
African  Greeks  were  a  colony  of  Thera,.  the    ^^* 
most  southern  island  of  the  -/Egean,  and  itself  a 
colony  of  the  Lacedsemonians.  ^    During  the  he- 
roic ages>  but  it  is  uncertain  at  what  precise  aera, 
the  adventurous  islanders  settled  in  that  part  of 
the  Sinus  Syrticus,  which  derived  its  name  from 
the  principal  city,  Cyrene,  and  which  is  now  lost 
in  the  desert  of  Barca.     Descended  from  Lace- 

«  Herodot.  ibid.  ^  Idem,  ibid. 

*3  Herodot.  1.  iv.  c.  clix.  ef  seq. 
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CHAP,  daemon,  the  Cyreneans  naturally  preserved  the 
V  ^^['  J  regal  form  of  government.  Under  Battus,  the 
third  prince  of  that  name,  their  territory  was 
well  cultivated,  and  their  cities  populous  and 
flourishing.  Six  centuries  before  the  Christian 
aera,  they  received  a  considerable  accession  of 
inhabitants  from  the  mother  country,  Embold- 
ened  by  this  'reinforcement,  they  attacked  the 
neighbouring  Lybians  **,  and  seized  on  their  pos- 
sessions. The  injured  craved  assistance  from 
Apries  king  of  Egypt.  ^  A  confederacy  was  thus 
formed  in  order  to  repress  the  incursions,  and  to 
chastise  the  audacity  of  the  European  invaders. 
But  the  valour  and  discipline  of  Greece,  though 
they  yet  feared  to  encounter  the  power  of  Cam- 
byses  and  the  renown  of  Persia,  always  triumphed 
over  the  numbers  and  the  ferocity  of  Africa  ^ : 
nor  did  Cyrene  become  tributary  to  Egypt,  till 
Egypt  itself  had  been  subdued  by  a  Grecian  king, 
and  the  sceptre  of  the  Pharaohs  and  of  Sesostris 
had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Ptolemies.  ^  . 
Darius  Cambysesis  said  to  have  died  by  an  accidental 

mountr*  wound  from  his  own  sword.  Darius  Hystaspis, 
o^PersS!^  the  third  in  succession  to  the  empire,  (for  the 
oiymp.  short  reign  of  the  priest  Smerdis  deserves  only  to 
a!c.  521.  be  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  palace)  pos-. 
sessed  the  political  abilities,  but.reached  not  the 


^*  Herodot.  I.  iv.  c.  clix. 

'5  Herodot.  ibid.  Diodor.  Sicul.  1.  i.  c.  xlvr. 

«•  Herodot.  ibid.  &  1.  iiL  c.  clxi. 

"  Strabo,  L  ii.  &  1.  xvii.  p.  836.  Pausan.  1.  i.  for  the  history  of 
Cyrene,  political  and  commercial,  see  my  HKstory  of  the  World, 
chap.  5. 
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magnanimity,  of  Cyrus,  His  ambition  was  un-  chap. 
bounded,  and  his  avarice  still  greater  than  his  v  J^^\  j. 
ambition.  To  discriminate  the  characters  of  the 
three  first  and  most  illustrious  of  their  monarchs, 
the  Persians,  in  the  expressive  language  of  the 
East,  styled  Cyrus  the  father,  Cambyses  the  mas- 
ter or  tyrant,  and  Darius  the  broker,  of  the  em- 
pire. The  last-mentioned  prince  added  the 
wealthy  but  unwarlike  nations  of  India  to  his  do- 
minions.  This  important  acquisition,  which 
closed  the  long  series  of  Persian  conquests  in 
*Asia,  was  formed  into  the  twentieth  satrapy,  or 
great  division  of  the  empire.  The  other  military 
enterprises  of  this  prince  (as  we  shall  soon  have 
occasion  to  relate)  were  less  successful.  But 
his  reign  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  the  supposed 
sera  at  which  the  religious  and  civil  polity  of  the 
Persians  received  that  form  which  they  after- 
wards invariably  retained. 
Yet  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  greatest  The  sup- 

.  learning  and  ingenuity  have  failed  in  the  arduous  Sf  Zor^^ 
task  of  ascertaining  the  age,  and  still  more  of  *'^*^^- 

.  explaining  the  doctrine,  of  Zoroaster.     At  what- 
ever period  he  lived,  he  certainly  did  for  the  Per- 
sians what  Homer  arid  Hesiod  are  said  to  have 
done  for  the  Greeks.^     His  theogony ®,  as, the  Religion 
Greeks  would  have  called  it,  consisted  in  the  Sam^^*"^' 
extravagant  doctrine  of  the  two  principles,  in 

.  some  moral  precepts,  and  innumerable  absurd 
ceremonies.  The  magi,  or  priests,  who  probably 
derived  some  share  of  their  influence  from  prac- 

«•  See  above,  p.  250.  *»  Herodot.  1.  i.  c.  cxxxii. 
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CHAP,  tising  those  occult  sciences  afterwards  .distin- 
^''^*  guished  by  their  name,  were  strongly  protected 
by  the  authority  of  the  prophet.  "  Though  your 
good  works,''  says  theSadder,  *<  exceed  the  sands 
on  the  sea  shore,  or  the  stars  of  heaven,  they 
will  all  be  unprofitable,  unless  accepted  by  the 
priest,  to  whom  you  must  pay  tithes  of  all  you 
possess,  of  your  goods,  of  your  lands,  and  of  your 
money.  The  priests  are  the  teachers  of  religion, 
they  know  all  things,  and  deliver  all  men."  Next 
to  the  priests,  the  royal  family,  and  particularly 
the  reigning  prince,  was  the  peculiar  care  of  ^Zd- 
roaster.  ^  In  their  prayers  and  sacrifices,  tfee 
Persians  were  not  allowed  to  solicit  individually 
for  themselves  the  protection  of  Heaven,  but  only 
for  the  great  king,  and  for  the  nation  at  large. 
In  celebrating  their  religious  worship,  they  em- 
ployed neither  altars,  nor  images,  nor  temples  ; 
th^y  even  derided  the  folly  of  such  practices  in 
others,,  probably  (says  Herodotus)  not  believing, 
like  the  Greeks,  the  nature  of  the  gods  to  re* 
semble  that  of  men.  On  the  summits  of  the 
highest  mountaips  they  sacrificed  to  the  divinity ; 
and  the  whole  circle  of  the  heavens  they  called 
God.  They  sacrificed,  besides,  to  the  elements, 
particularly  fire,  which  they  considered  as  the 
purest  symbol,  and  most  powerful  agent,  of  the 
Divine  Nature.  They  borrowed,  however,  the 
worship  of  some  other  divinities  irom  the  Assy- 
rians and  Arabians ;  for  of  all  ancient  nations, 
the  Persians,  according  to  Herodotus,  were  the 

3»  For  an  accpimt  of.  Zoroaster  and  his  residence  ^actra^^ee  His- 
tory of  the  World,  section  ii. 
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md^t  disposed  to  adopt  the   customs  of  their   c  H  A  p. 
nei^bdurs.    They  soon  preferred  the  dress,  and,  v^J^^w 
as  an  essential  part  of  dress,  the  ^rms  of  the  Medes  Their 
^  to  their  6vm.  When  they  became  acquainted  with  "™^""^' 
the  Greeks,  they  learned  the  worst  and  most  un- 
natural of  thfeir  vices.     There  w^s  scarcely  ai^y 
absurdity,  or  any  wickedness,  which  they  might 
not  imbibe '  from  the  licentious  caprice,  the  uni- 
versal corruption,  and  the  excessive  depravity  of 
Babyldn.     The  hardy  arid  intrepid  warriors,  who 
'  had  conquered  Asia,  were  themselves  subdued  by 
'  the  vices  of  that  luxurious  city.     In  the  space  of  ' 
^  fifty'-two  yiears,  whicjh  intervened  between  the 

•  taking  of  Babylon  and  the  disgraceful  defeat  at 
'Marathon,  the  sentiments  as  well  as  the  manners 
bf  the  Persians  underwent  a  total  change ;  and, 
ribtwithstandiiig  the  boasted  simplicity  of  their 
religious  worship,  we  shall  find  them  thenceforth 
oppressed  by  the  double  yoke  bf  despotism  and  • 
superstition,  whose  combined  influence  extin- 
guished every  generous  feeling,  and  checked 
evfery  manly  imptilse  of  the  soid.  ^ 

The  tendency  towards  this  internal  d^cay  was  under 
-iiot  perceived' during  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  whose  ^^^^^' 

•  extraordinary  Abilities  enabled  him  to  sbften  the 

■  rigOursbf  deSsj^'otism,  without  endangering  his  au- 

'  thority.  -  He  committed  not  the  whole  weight  of 

■  government'  to  the  insolence  of  satraps,  those 

•  proud  substitutes  of  despotism,  who  were  ever 
ready  to  betray  their  trust,  and  abuse  their  pow^r. 

^  Tile  inferior  governors  af  towns  and  districts  were 
appointed  and  removed  by  himself,  to  whom  only 

'•  Xenoph.  de  Init.  Cyri,  1.  iii.  p.  238—245. 
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CHAP,  they  were  accountable.  By  an  institution,  some- 
.  ^^"'  J  what  resembling  the  modern  post,  he  provided 
for  exact  and  ready  information  concerning  the 
public  occurrences  in  every  part  of  his  dominions. 
The  vigilant  shepherd  of  his  people,  he  was  always 
ready  to  hear  their  petitions,  to  redress  their 
grievances,  and  to  reward  their  merit.  Nor  did 
the  love  of  ease  or  pleasure  ever  interfere  with 
the  discharge  of  his  duty,  in  which  he  placed  the 
greatest  glory  and  happiness  of  his  reign.  *^ 
Under  His  successors  were  universally  distinguished 

oiynipi*     ^y  ^^  exorbitant  ambition,    nourished  by  the 
Jjv*  ^-        immense  resources  of  their  empire,  which  under 
Resources  Darius  amounted  to  fourteen  thousand  five  bun- 
Sbu/(^"'    dred  and  sixty  Euboeic  talents,  a  sum  equal  to 
that  mo-     three    millions    six   hundred    and    twenty-five 
thousand  pounds  sterling.    Of  this  vast  revenue, 
which,  considering  the  value  of  money  in  ancient 
times,  exceeded  thirty  millions  at  present,  the 
Greek  cities  on   the  coast,  together  with  the 
Carians,  Lycians,  and  several  other  nations  of 
Asia  Minor,  paid  only  the  thirty-sixth  part,  a 
little  more  than  an  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
Besides  this  stated  income,    Darius  might  on 
every  necessary  occasion  demand  the  money  and 
services  of  his  subjects.     His  predecessors  were 
contented    with   voluntary    contributions,    and 
a  militia.     This  prince  established  taxes,  and  a 
standing  army.    The  number  of  his  troops  equal- 
led the  resources  of  his  treasury ;  and  both  cor- 
responded to  the  extent  of  his  dominions,  which 


»'  Xenoph.  ibid.  p.  230, 
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compf ehended  the  greatest  and  most  populous  chap. 
nations  of  the  earth.  The  barbarity  of  thenorthem  v  ^"'^ .» 
Scythians,  and  the  pertinacious  spirit  of  the 
European  Greeks,  the  only  enemies  whom  it 
remained  for  him  to  conquer,  seemed  feeble  bar- 
riers against  .the  progress  of  universal  monarcky^ 
In  the  extensive  regions  of  Asia,  every  head 
bowed  to  the  tiara  of  the  great  King,  who  in  an 
annual  progress  through  the  central  part&  of  his 
empire,  spent  the  winter  in  the  warm  plains  of 
Babylon;  enjoyed  the  happy  temperature  of 
spring  in  the  city  of  Susa,  which  adorned  the 
flowery  banks  of  the  Eulaeus ;  and  avoided  the 
summer  heats  in  his  spacious  palace  at  Ecbatan, 
fanned  by  the  refreshing  breezes  of  the  Median 
mountains.*^ 

But  Darius  could  not  enjoy  the  splendour  of  Hw  cxpd-' 
his  present  greatness,  while  a  single  nation  had  scythia?^ 
merited    his    resentment,    without  feeling  the  p^y."?- 
weight  of  his  vengeance.    The  wandering  bc»:des  A.c.515. 
of  Scythia  have  been,  in  all  ages,  formidable  .to 
the   civilised  kingdoms  of  the   East.      Thrice 
before  the  reign  of  Darius  the  inhabitants  of 
that  frozen  region  had  over-run  the  finest  pro- 
vinces  of  Asia.     Fighting  against  these  Barba- 
rians, the  founder  of  the  Persian  empire  had 
lost  his  .army  and  his  life.     It  belonged  to  his 
warlike  successor  to  punish  the  ferocity  of  that 
rude  and  uncultivated,  but  bold  and  high-minded 
pec^le«  With  an  anny,  it  said,  of  seven  hundred 
i^iousand  men,    Darius  traversed  Asia  Minor, 

i^  Xenoph.  ibid.  &  Herodot.  1.  iii.  c.  ([9.  et  seq. 
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"fc  H  A  P,  crossed  the  Thracian  Bosporus,  ravaged  Thrace, 
.  7f  ^1 '  ^^d  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  Mean- 
while  a  fleet  of  six  hundred  sail  left  the  Asiatic 
coast,  and  passing  the  narrow  seas  which  join 
the  iEgaean  to  theEuxine,  coasted  in  a  northern 
direction  to  the  shores  of  the  latter,  entered  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube,  and  sailed  along  that 
river  until  they  joined  the  army.  The  Danube 
was  passed  by  the  usual  expedient  of  a  bridge  of 
boats,  which  was  built  by  the  assistance  of  the 
fleet,  composed  chiefly  of  Grecians,  who  were 
left  to  guard  the  work  of  their  hands  against  the 
dangers  of  the  elements,  and  the  destructive 
rage  of  the  Barbarians.  ^ 
Loses  This  formidable  army,  collected  from  so  many 

oiThis^"'  distant  provinces,  boldly  entered  the  vast  un- 
«»^™y-  cultivated  wilds  of  Scythia,  in  which  they  con- 
tinued for  five  months,  continually  exposed  to 
hunger  and  thirst,  and  the  darts  of  the  flying 
.  enemy.  When  they  prepared  to  return  from  an 
expedition  in  which  they  had  already  lost  the 
best  part  of  their  strength,  their  good  fortune, 
rather  than  their  prudence  saved  them  from  im- 
mediate destruction.  It  had  been  agitated  among 
the  Greeks,  whether  they  ought  not  to  demolish 
the  bridge ;  a  measure  strongly  recommended  to 
them  by  the  Scythian  tribes,  who  having  ravaged 
all  the  adjacent  country,  expected  to  revenge 
the  invasion  of  the  Persians,  by  conflniilg  them, 
without  resource,  in  an  inho^itable  desert, 
lyiiltiades,  an  Athenian,  descended  fromi  the 
heroic  Ajax,   eagerly  embraced  this  proposal. 

33  Herodot.  L  iv.   c.  1.  et  seq. 
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He  was  king,  or  tyrant,  of  the  city  of  Cardia,    c  HA  p. 
situate  near  the  neck  of  the  Thracian  Cherson-  ,  ^  ^^^^ , 
nesus.  There  his  uncle  of  the  sandie  name  planted  Miiuades 
a  Grecian  colony,  which  uniting  with  the  bar-  tfe  adv^e 
barous  natives,  formed  a  small  community,  the  ^[}^^  ?cy- 
government   of  which  descended  to  the  son  01  cutting  off 
his  brother  Cimon,  who  increased  the  population  ^^«^^^*'^**- 
of  the    rising    state  by  new  inhabitants    from 
Athens.     The  generous  son  of  Cimon,  though 
like  all  the  princes  of  those  parts,  he   held  his 
authority  under  the  protection  of  Darius,  pre* 
ferred  the  recovery  of  national  independence  to 
the  preservation  of  personal  dignity.    The  other 
chiefs  of  the   Grecian   cities  listened  with  ap^ 
parent  pleasure  to  his  arguments  for  destroying 
the  bridge,  and  thus  delivered  themselves  for 
ever  from  the  yoke  of  Persia.     Histiaeus,  tyrant  Histiaeni, 
of  Miletus,  was   alone  averse  to  this  bold  reso-  K^f"'®^ 

Miletus, 

lution.     He  observed  to  the  little  tyrants  of  the  opposes 
Asiatic  Greeks,  "  that  their  own  interest  was  in-  sure.™^*' 
timately  connected  with  the  safety  of  Darius 
and  his   Persians.      Under   the   auspicious   in^ 
^fluenceof  that  powerful  people,  they  each  of 
them  enjoyed  royalty  in  their  respective  com- 
monwealths :  but  should  the  empire  of  the  Per- 
sians fall,  (and  what  less  could  be  expected  from 
the  destruction  of  Darius  ^nd  his  army  ?)  the 
Greeks  would  immediately  discover  their  par- 
tiality for  republican  government,  banish  their 
kings,  and  re-assume  liberty.     The  opinion  ofHisopi- 
Histiaeus  pi^vailed ;    the  Persians  repassed  the  "a^u.^'^^* 
Danube :  but  Miltiades,  dreading  their  resent-  piymp. 
fnent,  had  previously  retired  to  Athens,  where,  a.  c.  513. 
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CHAP,  twenty-three  yeai-s  after  the  Scythian  e^peditibir^ 
>  ^^\  ,  he  enjoyed  a  more  favourable  opportunity  of 
displaying    his    attachment    to    the   cause  of 
liberty,  in  the  ever-memorable  battle  of  Mara- 
thon. »* 
Heaccom-      If  the  public-spiritcd  Athenian  excited  the 
Sw^iO^s  to    hatred  and  revenge,  the  selfish  tyrant  of  Miletus 
Upper       deserved  the   gratitude .  and    the    rewards    of 
Darius.  To  continue  the  sovereign  of  his  native 
;  city  seemed  a  station  below  his  merit ;  he  was 
taken  into  the  confidence  of  Darius,  and  accom- 
.  panying  him  to  Sardis^  and  afterwards  to  Susa> 
became  the  friend,  counsellor,  and  favourite  of 
4;he  great  King.     While  Histiaras  acted  such  a 
•  distinguished    part  at  the  Persian  court,   his 
nephew  Aristagoras,  to  whom  he  had  committed 
the  government  of  Miletus,  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Artaphen^es  ^,  tlie  brother  of  Darius^ 
and  governor  of  Sardes.     The  representaticmis  of 
that  painister,  he  well  knew,  wo\ild  be  sufficient 
to  ruin   him^  both  with  his  uncle,    and  with 
Darius,  by  whom  he  might  be  deprived  not  only 
of  his  authority,  but  of  his  life.     Governed  by 
these  coilsiderationpj    Aristagoras  meditated  a 
revolt^,  when  a  messenger  unexpectedly  arrived 
from  Histiaeus,  exhorting  him  to  that  measure.^ 
The  crafty  Milesian,  who  disliked  tl^  restraint 

34  Herodot.  L  iv.  c.  I.  et  seq. 

^  Aristagoras  had  quarrelled  with  Megabetes,.  the  kinsman  of 
Artaphemesy  (since  both  were  of  the  blood  royal,)  during  a  fruitless 
expeditions  in  which  they.seon  to  have  -enjoyed  a  joiot  command^ 
against  the  island  of  Naxos,  one  of  the  Cydades.    Heiaodot^I*  iw  > 
c.  28.  et  «eq. 

>*  Hero*?t-I.  V.  c.  56, 5n 
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«f a  court,  and  the  uncouth  manner  of  flie  chap, 
Persians,  langui^ed  for  an  honourable  pretence  v  ^^\  ' 
to  return  to  his  native  country ;  and  he  saw  not  Hisin- 
any  means  more   proper  for  .affording  such  an  wldif  Ark- 
opportunity,  than  the  tumults   of  the  Greeks,  ^goras; 
which,  as  lieutenant  of  Darius^  he   would  pro-  ixix,  3. 
bably  be  sent  to  quell.      His  message  confirmed  ^'^'  ^°^- 
the  resolution  of  Aristagoras,  who  as  the  .first 
act  of  rebellion  against  the  Persians  formally  re-, 
nounced    all  power   over   his  fellow-citizensi^^ 
After  giving  this  seemingly  disinterested  proof  tvhoex- 
of  his  regard  for  the  public,  he  erected  the  lo^tfam^* 
standard  of  freedom,  which  was  soon  surrounded  revolt 
by  the  flower  of  the  Ionian  youth  ^  by  whose  Pewian 
•a^atance,  traversing  the  whole  coast,  he  abo-  meiS°" 
Mshed  in  every  city  the  authority  of  kings,  and 
j^roclaimed  to  all  worthy  to  acquire  it,  the  double 
blessing   of  civil    liberty  and    national    inde- 
pendence.*® 

The  revolt  thus  happily  effected,  could  not,  Saflsto 
however,  be  maintained  without  more  powerful  crave*^as*^ 
resources  than  the  strength,  the  bravery,  and  the  sistance. 
.enthusiasm  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks.     In  order  to 
resist  the  force  of  the  Persian  empire,  which,  it 
was  easy  to  foresee^  would  soon  be  exerted  in 
crushing  their  rebeUion,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
lonians  to  obtain  the  protection  and  co-operation 
of  their  brethren  in  Europe.     This  important 
dbject  was  committed  to  the  prudence  and  acti- 
vity of  Aristagoras,  who  having  settled  the  affairs 
of  the  East,  undertook,  for  the  public  service, 
an  embassy  into  Greece. 

57  Herodot.  I  v.  c.  56, 37.  ^s  id.  I.  v,  c.  38. 
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CHAP.      Lacedaemon  still  continued,  rather  in  name, 
y^J^Lf  however,  than  in  reality,  the  most  powerful  state 
His  pro-     in  that  country.    Though  their  government  was, 
gjj^f  ^^  in  strict  language,  of  the  republican  kind,  yet 
the  Spartans  sometimes  bestowed  an  extraordi- 
nary authority  on  their  kings.     This  degree  of 
pre-eminence,  more^honourable  than  any  that 
birth  or  fortune  can  bestow,  the  public  esteem 
had  conferred  on  Cleomenes.     To  him  therefore 
Aristagoras,  after  arriving  at  Sparta,  found  it 
necessary  to  apply  ^* ;  and  in  order  to  effect  the 
object  of  his  commission,  he  described  to  the 
Spartan  king  the  immense  wealth  of  the  Per- 
.    sians,  which  they  had  neither  virtue  to  enjoy, 
nor  valour  to  defend.    He  painted  in  the  warmest 
colours,  the  love  of  liberty  which  animated  the 
lonians,   and  their   firm   expectation  that  the 
Spartans  would  enable  them  to  maintain  'that 
political  independence,   which  their  own  laws 
taught  them  to  consider  as  the  most  valuable  of 
all  human  possessions.     Their  interest  and  their 
glory,  he  observed,  were  on  this  occasion  most 
fortunately  united :  for  how  much  greater  glory 
might  be  acquired  by  conquering  Asia,  than  by 
ravaging  Greece  ?  and  how  much  easier  would 
it  be  to  defeat  the  light  Persian  archers,  than  to 
subdue  the  Arcadians  or  Argives,  who  knew,  as 
well  as  the  Spartans  themselves, .  thie  use  of  the 
spear  and  buckler  ?     Their  journey  to  Sosa,  the 
rich  capital  of  the  great  King,  would  be  not 
only  safe  but  delightful. ,  To  prove  this,  he  pro* 

^  H^^odot.  1.  V.  c.  49,  et  seq. 
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duced  a  brazen  tablet,  on  which,  it  is  said,  were  chap. 
engraved  all  the  countries,  seas,  and  rivers  of  ^"'* 
the  ancient  worid.  Pointing  to  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  cities  of  the  lonians,  with 
which  Cleomenes  was  already  acquainted,  he 
showed  him  adjoining  to  these,  the  beautiful  and 
rich  country  of  Lydia.  Next  to  the  celebrated 
kingdom  of  Croesus  (he  observed)  extended  the 
fertile  fields  of  Phrygia,  equally  adapted  to  agri- 
culture and  pasturage.  Beyond  Phrygia  lie  the 
territories  of  the  Cappadocians,  whom  the  Greeks 
called  white  ^  Syrians.  Farther  towards  the  east 
dwell  the  wealthy  Cilicians,  who  pay  an  annual 
tribute  of  five  hundred  talents  to  the  king; 
next  to  them  live  the  Armenians,  abounding  in 
<^tle  ;  and  last  of  all  the  Matienians,  bordering 
on  the  province  of  Cissia,  and  the  flowery  banks 
of  the  Choaspes  ^^  containing  the  superb  dty  of 
Susa,  and  the  invaluable  treasury  of  Darius. 
This  immense  space  is  filled  by  well-inhabited 
countries,  intersected  by  excellent  roads,  and 
supplied  at  proper  distances  with  convenient 
places  of  refreshment  and  accommodation,  even 
for  a  great  army.  Cleomenes  having  patiently 
listened  to  the  verbose  description  of  the  Mile- 
sian, answered  him  with  Laconic  brevity,  "  in 
three  days  I  will  decide  concerning  the  propriety 
of  your  demand/'  ^  At  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  Aristagoras  failed  not  to  repair  to  the  place 

39  From  the  fairness  of  their  complexions,  compared  with  the 
more  southern  branches  of  the  great  Syrian  nation. 
^  Otherwise  called  the  Eulaeus,  as  above,  p.  353. 
4*  Herodot.  ibid. 
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C  H  A  ?.  appointied,  where  he  was  soon  met  by  the  Spar* 
V  ^^^^,  tan  king,  who  asked  him,  in  how  many  days 
they  might  march  to  Susa?     Here  the  usual 
prudence  of  Aristagoras  forsook  him;    for  he 
ought  not  to  have  told  the  true  distance,   says 
JHerodotus,    if  he  had  wished  to  engage   the 
Spartans  to  accompany  him.      But  he  replied 
unguardedly,  that  travelling  at  the  rate  of  about 
eighteen  miles  a  day,  they  might  reach  Susa  in 
His  over-    three  months.    Upon  this,  Cleomenes,  exclaimed 
jcrte/^"     with  indignation,  "  Milesian  stranger,  you  must 
there.        ^g  gQ^^  fy^^  Sparta  before  the  setting  of  the 
mfL ;  for  you  have  made  a  very  inauspicious  and 
a  very  dangerous  proposal,  in  advising  the  Spar- 
tans to  undertake  a  journey  of  three  months  from 
the  Grecian  sea."     With  this  severe  reprimand 
he  left  Aristagoras,  and  immediately  returned 
home.     Thfe  artful  Milesian,  however,  was  not 
to  be  disconcerted  by  u  first  re&sal.     A  ccording 
to  the  custom  of  ancient  tiiiies>  when  men  en- 
deavoured to  paint  to  the  eye  the  feelings  of  the 
heart,  he  cloathed  himself  in  the  garment  of  a 
suppliaiit,  and  sought  protection  in  the  house  of 
Gleomenes.     Having  obtained  the  favour  of  a 
third  audience,  he  attempted  to  effect  by  money 
what  he   could  not  accomplish   by  argumatt. 
But  he  found  it  as  difficult  to  bribe,  as  it  had 
b^en  to  persuade,  the  Spartan ;  and  although  be 
tempted  him  with  the  offer  of  above  five  tbou^ 
sand  pounds  in  value  (an  immense  sum  in  Greece 
in  those  days),  it  was  impossible  to  render  Cleo- 
menes propitious  to  his  design.  ^ 

<«  Herodot.  1.  v.  c  51. 
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Aristagbras,  thus  ungenerously  dismissed  fi-om  chap. 
^Sparta,   had   recourse  to  the  Athenians,  from  v  J^^;  ^ 
whom  he  had  reason  to  expect  a  more  favour-  He  applies 
able  reception.     Athens  was  the  mother-country 
of  the  lonians,  who  formed  the  greatest  and 
most  distinguished  portion  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks. 
The  Athenians,  as  a  maritime  state,  had  always 
maintained  a  closer  connection  than  the  Spar- 
tans with  their  distant  colonies;    and  as  they 
possessed,  for  that  early  age,  a  very  considerable 
naval  strength,  they  were  not  averse  to  a  distant 
expedition.     Besides  these  reasons,  which  at  all  Constitu- 
times  must  have  had  no  small  influence  on  their  Jj,^"  ^^ 
councils,  the  present  situation  of  their  republic  P"*'*}^*  as 
was  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  cause  of  Arista^  by  Solon. 
goras.     The  democratic  form  of  polity  gradually  ^\^s' 
extended  by  the  progressive  spirit  of  freedom,  A.  c.  594, 
had  been,  defined  by  the  laws  of  Solon,  and  eon^ 
firmed  by  the  unanimous  approbation  of  the   . 
whole  people*    The  public  assembly,  consisting 
of  all  citizens  who  had  attained  the  age  of  man<^ 
hood,  was  invested  with  the  executive,  as  well 
as  the  legislative,  powers  of  government.     Ther 
nine  archons  were  rather  the  ministers,  than,  as 
l^iedr  name  denotes,  the  governors  of  the  repub- 
lic    The  senate,  consisting  first  of  four,  and 
afterwards  of  five  hundred  members,  was  con- 
stituted by  lot,  the  most  popular  mode  of  appoint- 
ment.    The  court  of  the  Areopagus,  originally 
entrusted  with  the  criminal  jurisdiction,  assumed 
an  extensive  controul  over  the  behaviour  and 
manners  of  the  citizens.     It  consisted  only  of 
such  magistrates  as  had  discharged  with  ai^ro** 
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CHAP,  bation  the  duties  of  their  respective  oflSces.  The 
s^^^  members  were  named  for  life ;  and,  as  from  the 
nature  of  the  institution,  they  were  persons  of  a 
mature  age,  of  an  extensive  experience,  and 
who,  having  already  attained  the  aim,  had  seen 
the  vanity  of  ambition,  their  characters  admirably 
fitted  them  for  restraining  the  impetuous  pas- 
sions, of  the  multitude,  and  for  stemming  the 
torrent  of  popular  frenzy.  Such  was  the  govern- 
ment'"^  enjoyed  by  the  Athenians,  which  they 
fondly  regarded  as  the  most  perfect  of  all  human 
institutions,  and  which  was  peculiarly  endeared 
to  them  at  present,  by  the  recent  recovery  of 
freedom,  after  a  long,  though,  in  general,  not  a 
cruel  tyranny. 
Uiurp-  The  danger  of  tyranny  is  an  evil  necessarily 

Pw?8tratus.  attending  every  democratical  republic,  in  which, 
oiymp.  as  there  is  not  a  proper  separation  between  the 
A.C.578.  legislative  and  executive  powers,  the  assembly 
must  often  intrust  to  one  man  those  functions 
of  government,  which  the  collective  body  of  the 
people  are  sometimes  unable,  and  always  ill- 
qualified  to  exercise  ;  and  in  which,  therefore, 
the  splendour  of  wealth  may  dazzle,  the  charm^ 
of  eloquence  may  seduce,  and  the  combined 
power  of  policy  and  prowess  may  intimidate 

^  I  forbear  treating  fully  of  the  Athenian  government  and  laws, 
until  the  establishment  of  what  was  called  the  Athenian  empire. 
'During  more  than  sixty  years,  that  republic  maintained  dominioD 
over  many  hundred  cities  and  colonies.  The  fate  of  all  these,  as 
well  as  the  meabures  of  independent  and  hostile  states,  depended 
on  the  proceedings  of  the  Athenians.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  internal  constitution  and  state,  of 
Athens  will  become  necessiiry  for  explaining  the  historical  transac- 
tions which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  record. 
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and  subdue  the  unsteady  minds  of  the  ignorant  chap. 
vulgar.  The  fame  of  his  Olympic  victories  could  ,  ^|"'  , 
not  procure  for  Cylon^  the  sovereignty  of 
Athens  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  many  other  un- 
successful candidates  had  aspired  at  this  high  ob- 
ject of  ambition,  before  the  arts  and  eloquence 
of  Pisistratus,  bom,  indeed,  an  Athenian  citizen, 
but  descended  from  the  blood  of  ancient  kings, 
obtained  possession  of  the  dangerous  prize,  which 
proved  fatal  to  his  family. 

'What  his  enterprising  ability  had  acquired.  Expulsion 
his  firmness,  his  wisdom,  and  his  moderation^  ofHip- 

'  '  pi  as. 

enabled  him  long  to  maintain.  So  completely  oiymp. 
was  his  authority  established,  that  on  his  death  J[x.  sio, 
the  government  descended,  as  a  private  inherit- 
ance, to  his  son.  Resentment  of  a  personal  in- 
jury ^  delivered  the  Athenians  from  the  mild 
tyranny  "^^  of  Hipparchus  ;  though  his  murderers, 
Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  were  afterwards 
celebrated  by  the  Athenians,  not  as  the  avengers 
of  a  private  quarrel,  but  as  the  restorers  of  pub- 
lic freedom.  ^®     His  brother  Hippias  succeeding 

«  Thucyd.  l.i.  c.  126.    Plut.  in  Solon. 

^  Plato  in   Hipparch.      Herodot.      Thucydid.  i.  20.      Aristot, 
Polit.  l.v.  c.  12. 

^  In  this  circumstance  Plato  agrees  with  Thucydides,  whose  ac-  - 
eount  of  the  transaction  differs  widely  from  that  of  most  other  an- 
cient writers.    Thucydid.  1.  vi. 

*''  Plato,  p.  234.     The  orators  Andocides  and  Isocrates  agree 
with  the  philosopher.    Meursius  has  made  a  careful  collection  of 
dJl  the  passages  relating  to  the  Pisistratidae,  in  his  Pisistratus. 
4®  Atei  c<f>oiv  Khfos  €^ff€rcu  kot*  mw 
♦iXTOTc  Ap/io8t€  Ktu  ApiToyeiTotv 
'Oti  rov  rvpavyov  Krtuferoif 
J(rovi)fias  t'  M^vas  tvotriffaroy.  ALCJEVSir 
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CHAP,  to  the  throne,  treated  his  countrymen  yfiih  a  de- 
^^™^  gree  of  severity  which  they  had  not  hitherto 
experienced:  his  person  and  his  government 
became  alike  odious;  he  was  expelled  by  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  the  general 
indignation  of  an  injured  people,  after  his  femiJy 
A.  c.  578    ^^*  with  varioOi^interruptions,  gov^aed  Athens 

—510.       sixty-eight  years.  .      \ 

Rapid  sue-     .Tbe^poweT  of  AtHeus  was  grea^  in  ancient 
Athenian^  tiijies;  but  it  became  incomparably  greater  ajfber 
after  the    the  fe-establishmeut  of  democracy.  ^    So  advan- 
biishment  tageous  to  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  is  liie 
^Vcv  "^"    enjoyment  of  liberty,  even  in  its.  lesust  perfect 
A,  c.  509    form,  that  in  a  fetw  years  alter  the  expulsion 
'^     \     of  Hippias,  the  Athenians  acquired  an  ascendant 
in   Greece,  which  was  fatal  to  their  enemies, 
painful  to  their  rivals,  and  even  dangerous  to 
themselves.   They  chasrtised  the  insolence  of  the 
islanders  of  Euboea  and  .^gina,  who  contended 
with  them  in  naval  power ;    and  humbled  the 
pride  of  Thebes,  which  jivdled  them  in  military 
glory*     Favoured,,  as:  ihsy  fondly  believed^  by 
the  protection  of  their  tutelary  Minerva,  and 
animated  as  they  stroogly  felt,  by  thie^  possession 
43f  an  equal  freedom,  they  adofned  their  capital 


**  Your  gtory  shall  last  for  ever,  most  belchred'  Harmodius  aii(f 
Aristogeiton,  because  you  slew  the  tyrant,  andprodured  equal  laws 
for  Athens.'* 

45  Tills  observatron,  which  is  literally  translated,  has  weight, 
frnm  such  an  old  and  honest  historian  as  Herodbtus.  f£s  words 
Are  still  stronger  in  another  passage:  AriKoi  Ze  e  Kara  iv /wvot^ a^a 
'Utamaxp  V  itn/^opia  &s  c7a  XP^M<*  (^n^ouoy,  et  km  ABjivaioi  rvpcuvevofityot 
fiWf  e^cifiav  rwv  ff<f>€as  ircpiouc^ovTwp  rjiTvaf  afxtivos,  craraAAecx^cja-es  3c 
Ti^bvcoU,  naicp^  wfnfToi  eyevoyro,     Hcrodot.  1.  r.  c,  78, 
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with  the  richest  spoils  of  their  vanquished  ene-  c  H  .^  *;. 
mies.     Their  influence  soon  extended  over  the  ^  ^P'^ 
northern  parts  of  Greece  ;  and  th^  fame  of  their 
power,   still    greater  .than  their  power  itself, 
alarmed  the  fears  and  jealousy  of  the  Peloponne- 
sians.     The  Spartans,  in  particular,  who  had  as-  Jealousy 
sisted  them,  in  restoring  the  democracy,  now  ioponn«* 
perceived  the  error  of  \viiich  they  had  been  "^"^ 
guilty,  in  promoting  the  greatness  of  an  ambi- 
tious rival.   In  order  to  prevent*^  the  dangerous 
consequences  of  their  folly,  they  summoned  to  a 
congress  all  the  allies  in  Peloponnesus,  that  their 

5*  Besides  this  principal  reason,  the  Spartans,  and  particularly 
their  king  Cleomenes,  had  private  grounds  for  quarrel  with  the 
Athenians.  The  Alcmseonidae,  a  powerful  family,  and  rivals  of 
the  Pisistratidse,  had  been  banished  Athens  during  the  usurpiadon 
of  the  latter  Having  repeatedly  tried,  without  success,  to  return 
by  force,  they  at  length  had  recourse  to  stratagem.  The  temple  of 
Delphi  having  been  destroyed  by  fire,  they  contracted  with  the 
Amphictyons  for  rebuilding  it ;  and  instead,  of  employing  Porine 
stone,  agreeably  to  their  contract,  they  buih  the  whole  front  of 
Parian  marble.  This  generosity  gained  them  tbe.goadwwill  of  the 
Amphictyons ;  bribery  procured  them  the  favour  of  the  Fythia^  or 
rather  of  the  directors  of  the  oracle ;  and  the  Lacedsemonians 
were  Convmanded  by  Apollo  to  delivei''  Athens  from  tyrants. 
This  was  efieeted  by  Clconoenes,  who,  upon  discovering  the  collar 
sion  between  the  oracle  and  the  Alcnueonidse,  was  moved  with 
great  resentment  against  Clistlienes,  the  head  of  that  family  by 
whom  he  and  his  country  had  been  so  shamefltlly  deceived.  He 
therefore  united  with  lai^arasj,  the  rival  of  Clisthenes,  The  lat* 
ter,  together  with  lu9  partisans,  were  again  banished  frqm  Athens. 
But  the  Athenians  perceiving  it  to  be  the  intention  of  the  prevaiU 
ing  faction  to  estalyUsb  4in  oligarchy,  ^w  to  arras.  Cleomenes  and 
Isagoras  took  refuge  in  the  ^itiidel.  The  third  day  they  surrendered 
on  capitulation.  The  Lacedeemonians  were  allowed  to  retire  in 
safety.  Isagoras  was  banished ;  many  of  his  partisans  executed  ; 
ft&d  the.  Alcmaeonidse,  headed  by  CUsthenes,  again  returned  in  tri* 
vmph.  From  thiis  tiIne^  doA}ocra<iy,  in  the  strict  sen^e  of  the  Word^. 
continued,  with  short  int.erruptions,  to  prevail  in  Athens..  Herodot. 
t  V.  c.  e^.et  seq.    Thucyd.  1.  vi.  c.  58. 
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CHAP,  united  wisdom  might  concert  proper  measures 
V  ^1"^ ,  for  resisting,  ere  it  was  too  late,  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Athenians,  which  threatened  the 
A.C.504.  liberties  of  all  Greece.  Their  allies  readily 
obeyed  the  welcome  summons,  and  the  deputies 
of  the  several  states  having  assembled  in  the  Spar- 
tan forum,  eagerly  listened  to  the  speakers  ap- 
pointed to  explain  the  intentions  of  that  republic. 
The  Lacedaemonian  orators  acknowledged  the 
mistaken  policy  of  their,  country  in  expelling 
from  Athens  the  family  of  Pisistratus,  and  de- 
livering the  government  of  that  city  into  the 
hands  of  a  most  ungrateful  populace,  who  had 
since  treated  them  with  much  indignity.  **  But 
why  (they  proceeded)  should  we  relate  private 
injuries  ?  Have  they  not  insulted  all  their  neigh- 
bours ?  Does  not  their  pride  daily  increase  with 
their  power  ?  and  is  there  not  reason  to  dread, 
that  their  growing  ambition  may  endanger,  and 
at  length  destroy,  the  public  safety  ?  In  order  to 
prevent  this  evil,  we  have  recalled  Hippias  from 
banishment.  And  let  us,  therefore,  by  our  united 
-efforts,  reinstate  the  son  of  Pisistratus  in  that 
power  and  authority  of  which  we  most  injudi- 
ciously deprived  him." 
Their  de-  The  speech  of  the  Lacedaemonians  produced 
rtorin^'^  not  the  intended  effect.  The  Peloponnesians, 
Hippias  how  jealous  soever  of  the  Athenian  greatness, 
abordve.  Were  Still  more  jealous  of  the  power  of  tyrants ; 
and  many  of  them,  who  had  experienced  the 
haughtiness  of  Sparta,  were  not  dissatisfied  with 
beholding  a  rival  to  that  republic  in  the  northern 
division  of  Greece.      The   other  deputies  ex- 
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pressed  their  dissent  by  silent  disapprobation ;  chap. 
but  Sosicles,  the  Corinthian,  declared  his  jsenti-  ^J^^ 
ments  at  great  length,  in  a  speech  which  alike 
marks  the  manly  character  of  the  age,  and  the 
youthful  dawn  of  Grecian  eloquence.     "  Then 
surely,   Lacedaemonians,  will  the  heavens  sink 
below  the  earth,  and  the  earth  tower  sublime  in 
the  air;  men  will  inhabit  the  depths  of  the  sea, 
and  fishes  will  take  possession  of  the  land,  when 
you,  formerly  the  bulwarks  of  liberty,  shall  de^ 
molish  the  popular  governments  6f  Greece,  and 
establish  tyrannies  in  their  room,  than  whicli  no* 
thing  can  be  more  unjust  or  more  pernicious." 
After  this  pompous  exordium,  the  Corinthian 
proceeded  to  describe  and  exaggerate  the  cala- 
mities which  his  own  countrymen  had  suffered 
from  the  usurpation  of  Cypselus,  and  his. son 
Periander.     Having  related,  at  great  length,  the 
proud,  cruel,  and  despotic  actions  of  those  princes, 
**  Such,*'  added  he,  "  are  the  genuine  fruits  of 
absolute  power;  but  I  adjure  you  by  the  Grecian 
gods !   attempt  not  to  re-establish  it  in  Athens. 
The  Corinthians  were  seized  with  astonishment, 
when  they  heard  that  you  had  sent  for  Hippias ; 
I  myself  was  amazed  at  beholding  him  in  this  as- 
sembly ;   yet  we  never  suspected  that  you  pur- 
posed to  restore  him,  in  triumph,  to  his  much- 
injured  city^     If  you  still  persist  in  this  fatal  re- 
solution, know  that  the  Corinthians  disavow  all 
part. in. a  design  equally  unjust  and  impious.**^!^' 
The  othei:  deputies  listened  with  pleasure  to  tiie 
boldness  of  Sosicles,  who.  expressed  the  senti- 

»*Herodot.  i.v.  c.  92. 
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CHAP.  mMolfei which  they  themselves  felt,  but  whidkthdr 
^  ^^'^  respect  for  die  Laced»moniBAs  obliged  them  to 
A.C.504.  eonceal.     Hippias  alone  opposed  the  genera) 
voice  of  the  assembly,  attesting  the  same  gods 
which  his  opponent  had  invoked,  and  prophesy- 
ing, that  at  some  ititure  time  the  Corinthians 
would  repent  their  present  conduct,  and  regret 
their  oruel  injustice  to  the  son  of  Pisistratus, 
when  thmx  own  citizens,  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
Greece,  should  fatally  experience  the  dangerous 
ambition  of  Athens.     This  remonstrantce,  which 
was  so  fully  justified  in  the  sequel,  produced  no 
hnmediate  ^ect  in  the  assembly ;  the  Lacedse^ 
monians  finally  yielded  to  the  general  request  of 
their  confederates,  and  abstained  from  their  in- 
tended innovation  in  the  government  of  a  Grecian 
city.  • 
Artapber    -    The  dethroned  prince,  finding  his  cause  uni- 
nfand^The  serially  Abandoned  by  the  Greeks,  sought  the 
Athenians  protection  of  Artaphemes,  the  Persian  governor 
•totrJcp^  ^  Sardes.     Having  acquired  the  confidence  of 
g?*-         this  satrap,  he  represented  to  him  the  insolence, 
ixix.  4.'      ingratitude,  and  perfidy  of  his  countrymen,  and 
the  severest  reproiaches  with  which  he  loaded 
thftir  character,  gained  ready  belief  with   the 
Persian.    The  Athenians,  mho  were  informed 
of  these  intrigues,  seiit  ambassad(xrs  to  Sardes, 
in   order   tx)   counteract   them:    but   the    re- 
solution  of  Artaphemes  was   akeady  taken ; 
and   he  told   the   ambassadors,   that   if  they 
otmsalted  their  safety,    and  would   avcnd  the 
sefientmentof  Persia,  they  must  reinst^^  Hip- 
pias in  the  throne  of  hi^  father  <  His  answer  had 


A.C.501. 
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been  reported  to  the  Athenians,  and  the  assem-  chap. 
bly  had  finally  resolved  to  oppose  the  power  of  v  ^^^-  , 
the  greatest  empire  upon  earth,  rather  than  ad- 
mit within  their  walls  the  declared  enemy  of 
their  liberties.  ^^ 

Precisely  at  this  juncture,  Aristagoras  arrived  Ansta^ 
at  Athens,  announced  the  revolt  of  the  Asiatic  j^^/Sien^ 
Greeks  from  the  government  of  Artaphernes,  and  oiytnp. 
solicited  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians,  in  de-  a.  c.  500. 
fending  their  own  colonies  against  the  oppressive 
violence  of  the  common  foe.     Many  arguments 
were  not  necessary  to  make  the  people  of  Athens 
adopt  a  measure  which  gratified  their  favouri1;e 
passions.     The  eloquent  Milesian,  however,  de- 
scribed the  wealth  and  extent   of  Persia,   the 
grandeur  and  populousness  of  its  cities,  and, 
above  all,  the  slothful  effeminacy  and  pusillani. 
mous  weakness  of  their  inhabitants,  who,  unable 
to  support  the  ponderous  shield,  or  poise  the 
manly  lance,  invited,  as  an  easy  prey,  the  victo- 
rious arms  of  a  more  warlike  invader.  The  speech  iTie  Athe- 
of  Aristagoras  was  well  fitted  to  excite  the  ambi-  J'wenty*"^ 
tion  and  avarice  of  Athens.     The  assembly  im-  *'?«  to 

/        assist  their 

mediately  decreed  that  assistance  should  be  sent  colonies. 
to  Ionia.     Twenty  ships  were  fitted  out  with  all 
convenient  speed,  which,  reinforced  by  five  more 
belonging  to  Eretria,  a  town  of  Euboea,  rendez- 
voused in  the  harbour  of  Miletus.  ^ 

Aristagoras  spent  not  long  time  in  his  embassy  Measures 
to  the  other  states  of  Greece,  and  soon  met  his  federat^"' 
Athenian  allies  at  the  place  appointed.     It  was  j^Jf "P* 

*•  Herodot.  ibid.  c.  xcvi.  ^  Ibid.  1.  v.  c.  xcvii.  -A-  C,  500. 
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CHAP  here  determined,  that  while  the  commimder  in 
^^  J  chief  regulated  the  civil  affidrs  of  the  lonians,  his 
brother  Charopinus  should  conduct  a  military 
expedition  against  the  wealthy  capital  of  Lydia. 
The  Athenians,  desirous  of  testifying  their  resent- 
ment against  the  common  enemy,  and  still  more 
desirous  of  plunder,  eagerly  engaged  in  this  un- 
dertaking.    The  united  fleets  left  the  harbour  of 
Miletus,  and  sailed  to  Ephesus,  where  the  troc^s 
were  disembarked ;  and,  in  three  days,  accom- 
plishing a  journey  of  seventy  miles,  appeared  be- 
fore the  gates  of  Sardes.     The  Persian  governor 
little  expected  such  a  visit;  his  soldiers  were  not 
prepared  to  take  the  field ;  and  the  extensive  walls 
of  the  city  could  not  resist  on  all  sides  the  strength 
They  take  of  the  besiegers.     Artaphernes,  therefore,  con- 
Safde"'"    tented  himself  with  defending  the  citadel ;  while 
the  Greeks,  without  opposition,  entered  Sairdes, 
in  order  to  plunder  the  accu^nulated  wealth  of 
that  ancient  capital.     But  an  accident  prevented 
them  from  reaping  the  fruits  of  their  success.  The 
resentment  of  a  rapacious  soldier,  disappointed  of 
his  prey,  set  fire  to  the  house  of  aLydi^n,  situate 
on  the  skirts  of  the  town,  which  consisted,  for 
the  most  part,  of  very  combustible  materials,  the 
houses  being  sH  roofed,  ^d  many  of  them  walled 
with  cane ;  a  mode  of  building  doubly  dangerous 
in  that  adust  climate.     The  flaipes  readily  com- 
municated from  one  house  to  another  $  and,  in  a 
short  time,  the  whole  circumference  of  the  place 
was  surrounded  with  a  wall  of  fire.  .  Sardes 
was  built  in  the  Grecian,   not  in  the  eastern 
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fashion",  having,  on  the  banks  of  the  Factolus,  chap. 
which  intersected  the  town,  a  spacious,  square,  v  ^J-,  j^ 
which  commonly  served  for  the  ^^market-place. 
Thither  the  Persians,  driven  from  the  extremis 
ties,  betook  themselves  for  refuge  against  the 
fury  of  the  flames* 

Arms  formed  part  of  the  dress  of  Barha^  Are  de- 
rians^;  and  the  Persians,  who  had  assembled  in  ^^^^^^ 
the  square  without  any  intention  of  making  de-  retreat. 
fence,  discovered  their  own  strength  to  be  more 
than  sufficient  to  resist  the  enemy.     Meanwhile 
the  flames  of  Sardes  brought  the  inhabitants  from  ^ 

all  parts  of  Lydia  to  their  assistance.  The  Greeks 
were  attacked,  repelled,  obliged  to  abandon  their 
booty ;  and  it  was  not  without  much  difficulty 
that  they  effected  their  escape.  Their  retreat 
jfrom  Sardes  was  still  more  rapid  than  their 
march  thither.  It  then  appeared,  that  the  taking 
and  burning  of  the  Lydian  capital  was  no  more 
than  a  stroke  of  military  address,  which  sue* 
ceeded  because  unforeseen,  and  of  which  the 
Greeks  had  not  sufficient  strength  to  avail  them- 
selves. The  enemy  collecting  their  whole  force, 
pursued  them  to  Ephesus,  and  defeated  them 
Mrith  great  slaughter,  notwithstanding  the  vigor- 
ous resistance  of  the  Athenians.  The  Euboean 
auxiharies  also  behaved  with  uncommon  spirit^ 
headed  by  their  countryman  Eualcides,  whose 
Olympic  victories  had  been  highly  extolled  in 

§i  W^.  hav^  already  ob^^rved^  that  the  Pexsians  haij  npt  any 
Torum,  or  place  of  public  resort. 

**  Herodot.  1.  v.  c.  ci.  et  seq.  **  Thiicydid  in  proem. 
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the  verses  of  Simonides,  and  whose  death  on  this 
occasion  was  long  and  deeply  regretted. 

Bad  fortune  is  commonly  attended  with  dis- 
sensions in  a  confederate  army.  The  allies  threw 
the  blame  on  each  other,  and  the  Athenians  re- 
turned home  in  disgust,  determined  no  longer  to 
endanger  *^  themselves  for  the  sake  of  men  who 
employed  so  little  wisdom  or  valour  in  their  own 
defence.  The  loniahs,  though  deserted  by  their 
allies,  and  defeated  by  the  enemy  at  land,  carried 
on  the  war  vigorously  by  sea.  Sailing  north- 
wards, they  reduced  Byzantium,  and  all  the 
neighbouring  cities  on  the  Hellespont  or  Pro- 
pontis.  ,  Tlieir  fleet  then  directed  its  course  to 
Caria,  and  having  become  masters  of  the  most 
considerable  portion  of  that  coast,  defeated  the 
Phoenicians  off  the  isle  of  Cyprus.  The  military 
success  of  the  Persians  engaged  them,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  prosecute  the  war  by  land  ;  ,and 
their  subsequent  operations  discovered  such  a 
degree  of  prudence  and  courage  as  they  seem 
never  to  have  exerted  on  any  future  occasion. 
In  order  the  more  speedily  to  quash  the  hopes  of 
the  insurgents,  they  formed  their  numerous  arn^ 
into  three  divisions,  allotting  to  each  its  particu- 
lar department.  After  these  separate  brigades 
had  reduced  the  smaller  cities  of  the  EoUaos, 
Dorians,  and  lonians,  the  three  great  branches 
of  the  Hellenic  race,  it  was  concerted  that  fliey 
should  re-assemble  in  one  body  to  attack  Miletus, 
which  was  regarded  as  the  centre  of  rebeHion ; 


^7  Herodot.  ibid. 
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and  which,  though  properly  an  lofiic  city,  was  chap, 
considered,  on  account  of  its  great  strength  and  ,  ^^^^ 
importance,  rather  as  the  metropolis  of  the  whole 
country,  than  as  the  capital  of  a  particular  pro- 
vince. This  plan,  so  judiciously  concerted,  was 
carried  into  execution  by  three  sons-in-law  of 
Darius,  Hymees,  Daurises,  and  Otanes;  the 
first  of  whom  reduced  the  Eolian  cities ;  the 
second  conquered  the  Dorians,  as  well  as  the 
other  inhabitants  of  Caria  ^  j  while  Otanes, 
assisted  by  the  counsels  and  bravery  of  Arta- 
phernes,  over-ran  the  Ionic  coast,  burning  and 
destroying  all  before  him.  The  miserable  natives 
were  put  to  the  sword,  or  dragged  into  captivity  ; 
the  more  fortunate  escaped  similar  calamities,  by 
flying  to  their  ships,  or  taking  refuge  within  the 
lofty  walls  of  Miletus.  ^^ 

The  time  now  approached  for  attacking  that  They  be- 
place,  which,  as  its  harbour   commanded  the  f^^^^^^' 
coast,  it  was  necessary  to  invest  by  sea  and  land.  Oijrmp. ' 
We  might,  on  this  occasion,  expect  to  find  Aris-  a.  c.  494. 
tagoras,  the  prime  mover  of  the  rebellion,  dis- 
playing the  fertile  resources  of  his  genius  ;  but, 
before  Miletus  was  besieged,  Aristagoras  was  no 
more.      The  perfidious  Ionian,   who  had  per-  j^^, 
suaded  not  only  his  own  countrymen,  but  all  the  goras  flics 
Asiatic  and  many  of  the  European  Greeksf,  that   ^         * 

^  After  the  conquest  seemed  complete^  Daurises  was  surprised 
and  slun  by  Heraclides,  a  general  of  the  Carians.  But  this  disaster 
had  no  effect  on  the  general  fortune  of  the  war.  Hcrodot.  1.  r. 
c.  cvi. 

^  Hei:odot.  L  V.  c.  cyI.  ryii.  et  seq. 
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CHAP,  the  pablic  safety  wajs  the  sole  object  of  his  con- 
^  ^-  ,  cem,  had  never  probably  aTiy  other  end  in  view 
but  the  success  of  his  own  selfish  designs.  When 
Cym6  and  Clazomene,  two  nei^bouring  towns 
of  Ionia,  had  surrendered  to  the  Persians,  he 
thought  tt  time  to  provide,  by  a  speedy  retreat, 
for  his  personal  safety ;  and  abandoning,  in  its 
greatest  need,  a  country  which  he  had  involved 
in  all  the  calamities  of  war,  he  fled  with  his  nu* 
merous  partizans  to  an  obscure  comer  of  Thrace^ 
(Edtuated  beyond  the  reach  both  of  the  Persians, 
from  whom  he  had  revolted,  and  of  the  Grecians, 
is  siitfu       whom  he  had  betrayed*     But  while  he  endear 
^^^®*        voured  to  secure  his  establishment  there,  he  pro- 
voked, by  his  cruelty,  the  despair  of  the  natives, 
and,  together  with  the  companions  of  his  per- 
fidy, perished  miserably  by  the  hands  of  those 
fierce  Barbarians,  who  thus  revenged  what  hap- 
pened to  be  for  once  the   common  cause  of 
Greece  and  Peraa.  ^ 
The  in-  ^  ,     About  this  time,  Histiseus,  the  Milesian,  the 
iSsSausf   kinsman  and  friend  of  Aristagoras,  arrived  from 
Susa,  commissioned  by  Darius  to  direct,  by  his 
experienced  wisdom  and  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  country,  the  valour  and  activity  of  the  Per- 
eiian  generals*     The  birth,  the  education,  the 
:manners  of  this  singular  man,  together  with  the 
strong  partiality  of  every  Greek  in  favour  of  his 
na.tive  Iwd,  mijght  have  a&)rded  good  reason  to 
tfee  Persian  kifng  to  suspect  his  fidelity :  he  in- 
deed suspected  it ;  but  the  artful  address,  the 

*•  Herodot.  1.  v.  c.  cxriv.  cxxv.  cxxvi. 
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warm  professions,  the  subtle  insinuation  of  His-  c  H  a  Pi 
tiasusy  easily  overcame  every  prejudice  which  his  y  ^^'  , 
situation  and  character  made  it  natural  to  con- 
ceive against  him.  He  was  sent  to  assist  the 
army  of  Darius,  his  benefactor,  in  crushing  the 
Grecian  rebellion  ;  but  his  real  intention  wa§  to 
take  upon  himself  the  conjiuct  of  that  rebellion, 
and  to  raise  his  own  greatness  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Persian  power.  As  he  passed  to  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  his  intrigues  produced  a  conspiracy 
at  Sardes,  which  was  discovered  by  the  vigilanjce 
of  Artaphernes,  and  occasioned  the  destruction 
of  his  accoipplices.  Histiaeus  made  a  seasonable 
retreat  to  the  Ionian  shore  ^S  where  he  hoped  to 
be  received  with  open  arms  by  his  ancient 
friends.  But  the  Milesians,  remembering  his 
former  tyranny,  and  the  recent  baseness  of  his 
nephew  Aristagoras,  shut. their  gates  against  him. 
He  sought  admission  into  Chios,  but  witliout 
better  success.  The  Lesbians,  with  much  diffi- 
culty, lent  him  eight  vessels,  which  he  employed 
against  the  enemy  in  the  Euxine ;  but  he  was  His  deatii. 
taken  by  the  Persians,  and  crucified  at  Sardes, 
having  performed  nothing  .  important  towards 
changing  the  fortune  of  a  war,  which  had  been 
undertaken  by  his  advice,  and  fomented  by  his 
ambition.  ® 

Meanwhile  the   Persian  fleet  and  army  sur-  The  siege 
rounded  the  walls  of  Miletus.    We  are  not  in*  continued. 
formed  of  the  exact  number  of  their  land  farces, 
which,  consisting  of  all  the  united  garrisons  in 

*»  Herodot.  1.  v.  c.  ii.  et  seq.  ^'  Herodot.  ibid. 
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CHAP.. those  parts,   must  have  greatly  exceeded  smy 
1  ^"'^  i  strength  which  the  much  exhausted  Greeks  could 
bring  into  the  field.     Their  fleet,  composed  of 
Phoenicians,  Cilicians,  and  Egyptians,  amounted 
to  six  hundred  sail ;  besides  a  considerable  naval 
force  belonging  to  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  which,  hav- 
ing co-operated  during  one  year  with  the  Ionian 
The  Grc-   insurgents,  had  recently  submitted  to  Darius.   In 
teroinrto  Order  to  deliberate  concerning  the  means  of  op- 
toAe iMt  P^^S  *^^^  niighty  armament,  the  Grecians  as- 
cxtremity;  sembled  in  the  Panionian  council,  where  it  was 
unanimously  resolved,  that  no  attempt  should  be 
made  to  resist  the  Persians  by  land:  the  citizens 
of  Miletus  alone  were  exhorted  to  defend  their 
walls  to  the  last  extremity,  under  the  conduct  of 
Pythagoras,  a  person  of  great  rank  and  eminence 
and  to  op-  in  their  republic.     While  every  effort  should  be 
fnemy  by   exerted  for  maintaining  this  strong  hold  of  Ionia, 
***•  it  was  determined  that  the  Grecian  fleet,  the  last 

and  only  hope  of  the  nation,  should  assemble  at 
the  small  island  of  Lade,  ying  off  the  harbour  of 
Miletus,  and  offer  battle  to  that  of  the  ^Persians, 
When  all  their  forces  were  collected  at  the  ap- 
pointed rendezvous,  they  amounted  to  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-three  ships,  which,  containing  each 
at  a  medium  a  complement  of  above  two  hundred 
men,  made  the  whole  amount  to  a  number  suffi- 
ciently respectable,  and  which,  had  they  all  re- 
mained firm  and  unanimous  in  the  common  cause, 
might  perhaps  have  still  rendered  them  victorious. 
Such  at  least  was  the  opinion  of  the  Persian  com- 

•5  Herodot.  1.  vi.  c.  vi.  ct  seq. 
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manders,  who,  when  infprmed  of  the  strength  of  c  H  A  p, 
the  Grecian  fleet,  despaired  of  conquering  it  by  v  ^^^'  j 
open  force,  and  endeavoured  to  effect  by  poUcy 
what  they  could  not  accomplish  by  valour.  Call-  The  Per- 
ing  together  the  Ionian  tyrants,  who,  after  being  temp  "to 
expelled  their  dominions  by  Aristagoras,  had  ^^^^^ 
taken  refuge  with  the  Medes,  and  actually  fol- 
lowed the  standard  of  Darius,  they  represented 
te  those  banished  princes,  that, now  was  the  time 
to  shew  their  attachment  to  the  service  of  the 
Great  King.  For  this  purpose,  they  were  instruct- 
ed, each  of  them,  to  persuade,  by  message  or  a 
personal  interview,  the  subjects  whom  he  had  for- 
merly commanded,  to  desert  the  Grecian  confe<- 
deracy ;  to  acquaint  them,  that  if  they  complied 
with  this  proposal,  their  houses  and  temples 
should  be  spared,  while  those  of  their  more  ob- 
stinate allies  would  be  destroyed  by  the  flames  ; 
that  their  republics  should  be  treated  with  great 
lenity,  and  even  received  into  favour ;  while 
their  countrymen  who  resisted  would  inevitably 
be  reduced  into  servitude,  their  youth  disgraced 
by  castration,  their  virgins  transported  to  Bactria, 
to  satisfy  the  lust  of  Barbarians,  and  their  coun-* 
try,  which  contained  every  thing  once  dear  to 
them,  their  temples,  their  statues,  their  oracles, 
and  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors,  bestowed  on 
some  more  deserving  and  less  rebellious  people* 

These  insidious  representations,  however,  pro-  widiout 
duced  not  any  immediate  efiect.     Each  commu-  ^ff^t.  **^* 
nity,  believing  that  they  alone  were  solicited  to 
abandon  the  common  cause,  scorned,  on  account 
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CHAP,  of  their  private  advantage,  to  desert  the  general 
V  ?^^'  ,  interest  of  the  confederacy,  and  next  day  they 
called  a  council  of  war  to  consider  o/  the  means 
proper,  not  for  appeasing  the  wrath,  but  for  re- 
sisting the  arms  of  the  Persians. 
Theadvice  In  this  council,  where  no  distinction  of  persons 
rius  Ae^"  prevailed,  every  individual  had  full  liberty  to  pro- 
Phocaean.  pQgg  j^g  opinion.  That  of  Dionysius,  a  Pho- 
caean,  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  assembly. 
"  Our  fortunes,"  said  he,  "  O  lonians !  stand  on 
**  a  needle's  point.  We  must  either  vindicate 
"  our  liberty,  or  suffer  the  ignominious  punish- 
<*  ment  of  fugitive  slaves.  If  we  refuse  present 
'<  labour  and  danger,  we  shall  be  exposed  to 
«  eternal  disgrace  j  but  the  toils  of  a  few  days 
"  will  be  compensated  by  a  life  of  freedom,  of 
**  glory,  and  of  happiness.  Submit,  therefore,  to 
"  my  direction,  and  I  will  pledge  my  life,  that, 
<*  if  the  gods  declare  not  against  us,  the  enemy 
<*  will  either  decline  the  engagement,  or,  engag- 
^  ing,  be  shamefully  defeated."  The  Greeks, 
consenting  to  submit  to  the  discipline  of  Diony- 
sius, he  every  day  arranged  the  fleet  in  three 
divisions :  towards  the  east  extended  the  right 
wing,  consisting  of  eight  ships  of  the  Milesians, 
twelve  belonging  to  Priene,  and  three  which 
formed  the  whole  strength  of  the  small  republic 
of  Myus.  The  centre  consisted  of  an  hundred 
prime  sailors  furnished  by  the  Chians,  seventy 
frcHU  Lesbos,  and  a  few  ships  sent  by  the  little 
cities  of  Erythraea,  Phocaea,  and  Teios.  The 
Samians  alone  with  sixty  sail  formed  the  left 
wing  to  the  westward. 
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In  wcient  times,  the  success  of  a  naval  engage-  chap. 
meat  principally  depended  on  the  activity  of  the  v  "^^^^ 
rowers  and  the  skill  of  the  pilots,  whose  object  His  regu- 
it  always  was  to  dart,  with  great  violence,  the  J^il^^a  for 
sharp  beak  or  prow  of  their  own  ships  against  the  a^^iej 
sides  of  the  enemy.    Sometimes  at  one  stroke, 
more  frequently  by  repeated  assaults,  while  they 
themselves,   with  wonderful    dexterity,  eluded 
such  a  shock,  they  shattered  or  sunk  the  vessel  -^^ 

of  their  opponents.  By  their  continual  exercise 
in  imvigation,  the  Greeks  had  acquired  such  pro- 
ficiency in  managing  their  galleys,  that  their 
movement  depending,  not  on  the  external  im- 
pulse of  the  wind,  but  on  the  active  principle 
within,  resembled  the  rapid  motion  of  a  fish  in 
its  native  element.  Constant  practice,  however, 
was  necessary  to  maintain  this  superiority,  and 
still  more  to  preserve  their  bodies  in  a  C£^acity 
for  labour,  which,  on  account  of  the  softness  of 
the  climate,  and  the  heat  of  the  season,  were 
ready  to  melt  away  in  sloth  and  debiUty.  The 
prudent  Phocasan,  therefore,  commanded  them 
often  to  change  their  stations,  habituating  the 
sailors  to  the  labour  of  the  oar,  and  the  re- 
straints of  discipline,  which  he  assured  them 
would,  by  habit,  become  easy  and  agreeable. 
For  seven  days  they  cheerftdly  obeyed  his  com- 
ixiands  ;  but  at  length  the  warmth  of  the  season 
rendered  their  exertions  too  great  for  their 
strength.  Distempers  broke  out  in  the  fleet. 
The  Gredks,  always  averse  to  every  shadow  of  but  dis- 
absolute  authority,  complained  at  first  in  secret  ^<^'^"*^- 
murmurs,  and  afterwards  in  licentious  clamours. 
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CHAP,  of  the  intolerable  hardships  imposed  on  them  by 
.  ^"^-  ,  the  severity  of  an  insolent  Phocaeah,  who, 
though  he  brought  only  three  ships  to  the  com^ 
mon  defence,  had  assumed  an  arbitrary  direction 
in  all  their  a£^rs.  Governed  by  these  senti- 
ments, they  refused  any  longer  to  obey  his  com- 
mands, landed  on  the  shore  of  Lade,  formed  a 
camp  on  the  island,  and,  sitting  under  the  shade 
of  their  tents,  disdained  the  useful  labours  to 
which  they  had  hitherto  submitted, 
jj^g  The  Samians,  who  saw  and  dreaded  the  con- 

Greeks  sequence  of  this  general  disorder,  privately  ac- 
a  sea  fight,  ccpted  the  proposal  which  had  been  made  them 
by  the  Persians.  Their  perfidy  brought  destruc- 
tion on  the  common  cause  ;  for,  in  the  engage- 
ment which  followed  soon  after,  they  hoisted 
sail  and  deserted  the  line.  The  Lesbians  fol- 
lowed their  example.  Among  those,  however, 
who  obtained  immortal  honour,  by  adhering  to 
the  cause  of  Greece,  were  eleven  captains  of 
Samian  vessels,  who  detested  the  treachery  of 
their  companions,  and  despised  the  signals  of 
their  admirals  ;  on  which  account  they  were  re- 
warded, at  their  return,  by  the  community  of 
Samos,  with  a  pillar  and  inscription,  transmitting 
their  names,  with  eternal  renown,  to  posterity. 
But,  of  all  the  Greeks,  the  Chians  acquired 
greatest  glory  on  that  memorable  day  :  notwith- 
standing their  inferior  strength,  they  defended 
themselves  to  the  last'  extremity,  and  rendered 
Miletus  the  victory  late  and  dear  to  the  Persians.  The 
^^'  naval  defeat  was  soon  followed  by  the  taking  of 
Miletus,  which   surrendered  in  the  sixth  year 
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from  the  commencement  of  the  revolt.    The  chap. 
Persians  made  good  the  threats  which  they  had  v     |^'  7 
denounced  against  the  obstinacy  of  their  ene-  oiymp. 
mies.     Samos  alone,  at  the  price  of  its  perfidy,  Arc.  494. 
obtained  the  safety  of  its  houses  and  temples,  ^/^^g"***" 
Those  of  all  the  other  communities  were  burnt  Greeks, 
to  the  ground.     The  women  and  children  were  fation^ 
dragged  into  captivity.     Such  of  the  Milesian  theircoun- 
citizens  as  escaped  not  by  flight,  were  either  put 
to  the  sword,  or  carried  into  the  heart  of  Asia, 
and  finally  settled  in  the  territory  of  Amp6,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Tygris.     In  other  places,  men 
of  a  timid  or  melancholy  complexion  continued 
to  brood  over  the  ruins  of  their  ancient  seats* 
The  more  enterprising  sailed  to  Greece,  to.  the 
coast  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  t&  the  Greek  co- 
lonies in  Africa.     Probably  not  a  few  betook 
themselves  to  piracy,  among  whom  was  Diony- 
sius  the   Phocaean,  who  plundered  the  Tuscan 
and  Carthaginian  vessels,    always  sparing  the 
Grecian.   The  Persian  fleet  wintered  at  Miletus, 
and  next  spring  subdued  the  islands  of  Chios, 
Lesbos,  and  Tenedos.^    Thus  were  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  conquered  for  the  third  time,  once  by 
the  Lydians,  and  twice  by  the  Persians. 

But  notwithstanding   these  repeated  shocks,  loniabc- 
which  subjected  the  inhabitants  of  Ionia  to  such  ^^^^^^ 
dreadful  calamities,  that  delightful  country  soon  under  the 
recovered  its   ancient  populousness  and  splen-  govern-^ 
dour.      The  Persian  government,  having  suf-  °*®"^ 
ficiently    punished    the    rebellion,     gradually 
relented.    The  lonians  became  an  object  of  care 

*<  Herodot.  I.  vi.  c.  xxxi.  ct  seq. 
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CHAP,  and  protection  to  Darius.  Useful  regulations 
VIII.  y^QjQ  made  for  maintaining  the  public  peace,  as 
well  as  for  securing  the  lives  and  properties  of 
individuals.  The  face  of  the  country  began  once 
more  to  smile ;  the  cities  being  built  of  ^ght 
materials,  were  easily  repaired,  while  the  exu- 
berant fertility  of  the  soil,  the  attractive  beauties 
of  the  prospect,  the  charms  of  the  climate,  and 
the  convenience  of  the  harbours  (an  advantage 
of  which  the  Persians  knew  not  how  to  avail 
themselves),  speedily  collected  the  Greeks  into 
their  ancient  habitations.  Even  those  places 
which  had  been  deserted  or  destroyed,  emerged 
from  the  gloom  of  desolation,  and  assumed  the 
cheerful  appearance  of  industrious  activity. 
And  such  was  the  attachment  of  the  Greeks  to 
their  native  land,  and  such  their  ambition  to 
adorn  it,  that  the  labour  of  a  few  year$  repaired 
the  destructive  ravages  of  the  Barbarians. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Resentmenl  of  Darius  against  Greece. — Maritime  Expe^ 
dition  of  Mardonius. — Invasion  of  Greece  by  Datis 
and  Artapkemes. — Battle  of  Marathon. — Transactions 
in  the  Interval  between  that  Battle  and  Xerxes^s  In- 
vasion, —  The  Invasion  of  Xerxes.  —  Battle  of  Ther- 
mopyla. 

In  attempting  to  give  the  reader  a  general,  but  CHAP, 
tolerably  complete,  view  of  the  ancient  history  v  ^-^^v 
of  Greece,  it  was  often  necessary  to  have  re-  introduc- 

,  .      .  1         .  tton  to  the 

course  to  very  obscure  materials;  to  arrange  history  of 
and  combine  the  mutilated  fragments  of  poets 
and  mythologists ;  and  to  trace,  by  the  esta- 
blished principles  of  critical  conjecture,  and  the 
certain,  because  uniform,  current  of  human 
passions,  those  events  and  transactions  which 
seem  most  curious  and  important.  In  this  sub- 
sequent part  of  my  work,  the  difficulty  consists, 
not  in  (fiscovering,  but  in  selecting,  the  mate- 
rials ;  for  the  magnificent  preparations,  the 
jsplendid  commencement,  and  the  unexpected 
issue,  of  the  Persian  war,  have  been  related  with 
the  utmost  accuracy  of  description,  and  adorned 
by  the  brightest  charms  of  eloquence.  ~  The 
Grecian  poets,  historians,  and  orator^,  dwell 
with  complacence  on  a  theme,  not  less  important 
than  extensive,  and  equally  adapted  to  display 
their  own  abilities,  and  to  flatter  the  pride  of 
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CHAP,  their  country,     Tlie  variety  of  their  inimitable 
^  i^    I  performances,  generally  known  and  studied  in 
every  country  conversant  with  literature,  renders 
the  subject  familiar  to  the  reader,  and  difficult 
to  the  writer.     Yet  does  the  merit  of  those  per- 
formances, however  justly  and  universally  ad- 
mired, fall  short  of  the  extraordinary  exploits 
which  they  describe ;  exploits  which,  though  an- 
_cient,  still  preserve  a  fresh  arid  unfading  lustre 
and  will  remain,  to  the  latest  ages,  precious  mo- 
numents of  that  generous  magnanimity  which* 
cherishes  the  seeds  of  virtue,  inspires  the  love  of 
liberty,  and  animates  the  fire  of  patriotism. 
Subject  £-      The  memorable  tragedy  (to  adopt  on  this  oc- 
ihree«te!  casion  an  apt  allusion  of  Plutarch),  which  ended 
in  the  eternal  disgrace  of  the  Persian  name,  may 
be  divided  with  propriety  into  three  principal 
Oljrnip.      acts.     The  first  contains  the  invasion  of  Greece 
A^.  «o.  by  Darius's  generals,  Datis  and  Artaphernes,  who 
were  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Marathon.     The 
Qiymp.      second  consists  in  the  expedition  undertaken  ten 
A*c.  480.  y^^s  afterwards  by  Xerxes,  the  son  and  succes- 
sor of  Darius,  who  fled  precipitately  from  Greece, 
after  the  ruin  of  his  fleet  near  the  isle  of  Salamis« 
Oiymp.      The  third,  and  concluding  act,  is  the  destruction 
A.*C.  479.  ^f  th®  Persian  armies  in  the  bloody  fields  of  My- 
cal6  and  Platea ;  events  concurring  on  the  same 
-day,  and  which  happened  nearly  two  years  after 
Xerxes's  triumphal  entry  into  Greece, 
Darius's         The  complete  reduction  of  the  insurgents  on  the 
jj^t         Asiatic  coa^  prompted  Darius  to  take  vengeance 
i^eniaM*  on  such  Greeks  ashadencoiu'aged  and  assisted  the 
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unsuccessful  rebellion  of  his  subjects.  The  proud  c  ha  p. 
monarch  of  the  East,  when  informed  that  the  v  ^^'  ^  7 
citizens  of  Athens  had  co-operated  with  the 
lonians  in  the  taking  and  burning  of  Sardis,  dis- 
covered evident  marks  of  the  most  furious  re- 
sentment :  shooting  an  arrow  into  the  air,  he 
prayed  that  Heaven  might  assist  him  in  punishing 
the  audacious  insolence  of  that  republic  ;  and 
every  time  he  sat  down  to  table,  an  attendant 
reminded  him  of  the  Athenians,  lest  the  delights 
of  eastern  luxury  should  seduce  him  from  his  fell 
purpose  of  revenge.^ 

The  execution  of  his  design  was  entrusted  to  Unfortu- 
Mardonius,  a  Persian  nobleman  of  the  first  rank,  auion^^* 
whose  personal  as  well  as  hereditary  advantages,  Mardo- 
had  entitled  him   to  the  marriage  of  Artazostra  oijrmp. 
daughter  of  Darius ;  and  whose  youth  and  inex-  J^^c.493, 
perience  were  compensated,  in  the  opinion  of 
his  master,  by  his  superior  genius  for  war,  and 
innate  love  of  glory.    In  the  second  spring  after 
the  cruel  punishment  of  the  lonians,  Mardonius 
approached  the  European  coast  with  an  arma- 
ment  sufficient  to  inspire   terror  ipto  Greece. 
The  rich  island  of  Thasus,  whose  golden  mines 
are  said  to  have  yielded  a  revenue  of  nearly  three, 
hundred  talents,  submitted   to  his  fleet ;  while 
his  land  forces   added  the  barbarous  province 
of  Macedon  to  the  Persian  empire.     But  having  who  loses 
steered  southward  from  Thasus,  the  whole  arma-  est^rt  of 
ment  was   overtaken  by  a  storm,  and  almost  ^^*^®^'' 
wholly  destroyed,  while  endeavouring  to  double 

*  H^rodotl.T.  e.  105  et  i eq. 
VOL,  I.  C  C 
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CHAP,  the  promontory  of  mount  Athos,  which  is  con* 
V  J  *    ,  nected  with  the  Macedonian  shore  by  a  low  and 
narrow  neck  of  land^  but  forms  a  long  and  lofty 
ridge  in  the  a^a.     Three  hundred  vessels  were 
dashed  against  the  rocks ;  twenty  thousand  men 
perished  in  the  waves.     This  disaster  totally  de- 
feated the  desijgn  of  the  expedition :  and  Mar- 
donius,  having  recovered  the  shattered  remains 
of  the  fleet  and  army,  returned  to  the  court  of 
Persia,  where,  by  flattering  the  pride,  he  averted 
the  resentment  of  Darius;  while  he  represented, 
that  the  Persian  forces,  invincible  by. the  power 
of  man,  had  yielded  to  the  fury  of  the  elements ; 
and  while  he  described  and  exaggerated,  to  the 
astonishment  and  terror  of  his  countrymen,  the 
excessive  cold,  the  violent  tempests,  the  mon- 
istrous  marine  animals,  which  dhtinguished  and 
rendered  formidable  those  distant  and  unknown 
sieas.^ 
Succeeded     'The  addreito  of  Mardonius  rescued  him  from 
i^d  Ana-  punishment  \   but    his    misfortunes     removed 
pheraes.     him  from  the  command  of  Lower  Asia.     Two 
ixzii.  jI     generals  were  appointed  in  his  room,  of  whom 
Datis,  a  Mede,  was  the  more  distinguished  by 
his  age  and  experience,  while  Artaphemes,  a 
Persian,  was  the  more  conspicuous  for  his  rank 
aiid   nobility,   being  descended   of  the  royal 
blood,   and    son  to  Artaphernes,   governor  of 
SardeSj  whose  name  has   frequently  occurred 
in  the  present  history.  That  his-lieutenant  might 
appear  with  a  degree  of  splendour  suitable  \o 
the  majesty  of  Persia,  Darius  assembled  an  army 

*  Herodot.  1.  vi.  c.  43.  et  seq. 
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of  five  hundred  thousand  men*,  <!onsisting  of  the  C  HAP. 
flower  of  the  provincial  troops  of  his  extensive  v    -   '    * 
empire.    The  preparation  Qf  an  adequate  number  Their  ar- 
of  transports  and  ships  of  war,  occasioned  but  a  ^dviews. 
short  delay.      The  maritime  provinces  of  the 
empire,  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  and  the  coasts  of  the 
Euxine  and  ^gaean  seas,  were  commanded  to  fit 
out,  with  all  possible  expedition,  their  whole  naval 
strength :  the  old  vessels  were  repaired,  many 
new  ones  were  built,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
same  year  in  which  the  preparations  commenced, 
a  fleet  of  six   hundred  sail  was  ready  to  put  to 
sea,.    This  immense  armament  the  Persian  ge- 
nerals were  ordered  to  employ  in  extending  their 
conquests  on  the  side  of  Europe,  in  subduing 
the  republics  of  Greece,  and  more  particularly 
in  chastising  the  insolence  of  the  Eretrians  and 
Athenians,  the  only  nations  which  had  conspired 
with  the  revolt  of  the  lonians,  and  assisted  that 
rebellious  people  in  the  destruction  of  Sardes. 
With  respect  to  the  other  nations  which  might 
be  reduced  by  his  arms,  the  orders  of  Darius 
were  general,  and  the  particular  treatment  of. 
the  vanquished  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  his  * 

lieutenants ;  but_conceming  the  Athenians  and 
Eretrians,  he  gave  the  most  positive  commands, 
that  their  territories  should  be  laid  waste,  their 
houses  and  temples  burned  or  demolished,  and 
their  persons  carried  into  captivity  to  the  eastern 


3  Besides  Herodotus,  Plutarch,  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  this  expe- 
dition is  relatedsby  Lysias,  Orat.  Funeb.  Isocrat.  Panegyr.  Piato, 
Menex.  Pausan.  I.  x.  c.  20.  Justin.  1.  ii.  c.  9.  Corn.  Nepos.  in 
Milt. 
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CHAP,  extremities  of  his  empire.     Secure  of  effecting 
V  ,^f'    /  their  purpose,  his  generals  were  furnished  with 
a  great    number   of  chains  for   confining  the 
Grecian  prisoners ;  a  haughty  presumption  (to 
use  the  language  of  antiquity)  in  the  superiority 
of  a  man  over  the  power  of  fortune,  which  on 
this,  as  on  other  occasions,  was  punished  by  the 
just  vengeance  of  Heaven. 
They  re-         The  Persian  fleet  enjoyed  a  prosperous  voyage 
cT^U^^     to  the  isle  of  Samos,  from  whence  they  were 
ready  to  proceed  to  the  Athenian  coast.     The 
late   disaster  which  befel   the   armament  com- 
manded by  Mardonius,  deterred  them  from  pur* 
suing  a  direct  course  along  the  shores  of  Thrace 
and  Macedonia :  they  determined  to  steer  in  an 
oblique  line  through  the  Cyclades,  a  cluster  of 
seventeen  small  islands,  lying  opposite  to  the 
territories  of  Argos  and  Attica.     The  approach 
of  such  an  innumerable  host,  whose  transports 
darkened  the   broad   surface   of  the  jJEgaean, 
struck  terror  into  the  unwarlike  inhabitants  of 
those  delightful  islands.     The  Naxians  took  re- 
fuge in  their  inaccessible  mountains ;  the  natives 
of  Delos,  the  favourite  residence  of  Latona  and 
her  divine  children,  abandoned  the  awful  majesty 
of  their  temple,  which  was  overshadowed  by 
the  rough  and  lofty  mount  Cynthus.     Paros^ 

4  The  marble  of  Paros  was  superior  in  whiteness,  and  the  fineness 
of  its  grain,  to  the  hard  sparkling  veins  of  mount  Pentelicus  in  At- 
tica; which,  from  the  size  and  brilliancy  of  its  component  particles, 
somewhat  resembling  salt,  is  called  by  the  Italians  niarmo  talino. 
These  two  kinds  of  marble  were  always  the  most  valued  by  the 
Greeks;  but  tlie  marble  of  Paros  was  preferred  by  artists,  as  yielding 
more  easily  to  the  paving-tool,  and  on  account  of  the  homogene- 
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femous  for  its  marble ;  Andros*,  celebrated  for  c  H  A  P. 
its  vines ;  Ceos,  the  birth-place  of  the  plaintive  y , Jf ^  » 
Simonides ;  Syros,  the  native  country  of  the  in- 
genious and  philosophic  Pherecydes;  los,  the 
tomb  of  Homer  •  J  the  industrious  Amorgos'; 
as  well  as  all  the  other  ^  islands  which  surrounded 
the  once  sacred  shores  of  Delos,  either  sponta- 
neously offered  the  usual  acknowledgment  of 
earth  and  water,  as  a  testimony  of  their  friend- 
ship, or  submitted,  after  a  feeble  resistance,  to 
the  Persian  arms,  ^ 

The    invaders   next  proceeded  westward  to  and 
the  isle  of  Euboea,  where,  after  almost  a  conti-  ♦ "      * 
nued  engagement  of  six  days,  their  strength  and 
numbers,  assisted  by  the  perfidy  of  two  traitors, 
finally  prevailed  over  the  valour  and  obstinacy 
of  the  Eretrians,  *^ 


ousness  of  its  parts,  less  apt  to  sparkle,  and  give  false  lights  to  the 
statue.  The  works  of  Parian  marble,  in  the  Farnesian  palace  at 
Rome,  are  mentioned  by  Winkelman,  Geschicbtender  kunst  des 
Alterthums,  I.  i.  c.  2. 

5  The  wines  of  Andros  and  Naxos  were  compared  to  Nectar. 
See  Athenaeus,  1.  i. 

^  Strabo,  1.  x.  &  Plin.  1.  iv.  Pausanias  (in  Phocic.)  says,  that 
Climenes,  the  mother  of  Homer,  was  a  native  of  the  isle  of  los; 
and  Aulus  Gellhis,  1.  iii.  asserts,  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle^ 
that  this  island  was  the  birth-place  of  Homer  himself. 

7  Amorgos  was  long  famous  for  the  robes  made  there,  and  dis* 
tinguished  by  its  name.  Suid.  ad  voc.  They  were  dyed  red,  with 
a  gpecies  of  lichen  which  abounds  in  that  island,  and  which  was 
formerly  used  by  the  English  and  French  in  dying  scarlet. 

'  Herodot.  1.  vi.  c.  94.  9  id.  ibid.  c.  lOl.  ct  seq. 

■®  The  present  deplorable  state  of  these  once  fortunate  islands 
nay  be  seen  in  Tournefort,  the  most  learned  of  travellers.  Des- 
potum,  a  double  superstition,  (the  Grecian  and  Mahommedani) 
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Hitherto  every  thing  was  prosperous ;  and  had 
the  expedition  ended  with  the  events  ab-eady  re- 
invade  lated,  it  would  have  afforded  to  the  great  King 
just  matter  of  triumph.  But  a  more  difficult 
task  remained,  in  the  execution  of  which  the 
Persians  (happily  for  Europe)  experienced  a 
fatal  reverse  of  fortune.  After  the  reduction  of 
Euboea,  the  Athenian  coasts,  separated  from  that 
island  pnly  by  the  narrow  strait  of  Euripus, 
seemed  to  invite  the  generals  of  Darius  to  an 
easy  conquest.  They  readily  accepted  the  invi- 
tation, as  the  punishment  of  Athens  was  the 
main  object  which  their  master  had  in  view 
when  he  fitted  out  his  seemingly  invincible 
armament.  The  measures  which  they  adopted 
for  accomplishing  this  design  appear  abundantly 
judicious :  the  greater  part  of  the  army  was  left 
to  guard  the  islands  which  they  had  subdued  j 
the  useless  multitude  of  attendants  were  trans- 
ported to  the  coast  of  Asia  j  with  an  hundred 
thousand  chosen  infantry,  and  a  due  proportion 
of  horse,  the  Persian  generals  set  sail  from 
Euboea,  and  safely  arrived  on  the  Marathonian 
shore,  a  district  of  Attica  about  thirty  miles 
from  the  capital,  consisting  chiefly  of  level 
ground,  and  therefore  admitting  the  iterations 
of  cavalry,  which  formed  the  main  strength  of 
the  Barbarian  army,  and  with  which  the  Greeks 
were  very  poorly  provided.'    Here  the  Persians 


pirates,  banditti,  and  pestilence,  have  not  yet  depopulated  the  €y- 
clades,  which  respectively  contain  three,  five,  ten,  and  the  largest 
twenty  thousand  inhabitants. 
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pitched  their  camp,  by  the  advice  of  Hipplas, 
the  banished  king  of  Athens  ",  whose  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  country,  and  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  a£^s  of  Greece,  rendered  his 
opinion  on  all  occaidons  resf)ectable. 

Meanwhile  the  Athenians  had  raised  an  army.  The  Athe^ 
and  appointed  ten  generals,  with  equal  power,  ^^re^ 
chosen,  as  usual,  from  the  ten  tribes,  into  which  ^i^^ 
the  citizens  were  divided.     Their  obstinate  and 
almost  constant  hostilities  with  the  Phocians,  the 
Thebans,  and  their  other  northern  neighbours, 
prevented  them  from  entertaining  any  hopes  of 
assistance  from  that  quarter :  but,  on  the  first  Demaad 
appearance  of  the  Persian  fleet  they  sent  a  mes-  ^m***^ 
senger  to  Sparta,  to  acquaint  the  senate  of  that  Sparta, 
republic  with  the  immediate  danger  that  threat- 
ened them,  and  to  explain  how  much  it  con- 
cerned the  interest,  as  well  as  the  honour  of  the 
Spartans,  who  had  acquired  just  pre-eminence 
among  the  Grecian  states,   not  to  permit  the 
destruction  of  the  most  ancient  and  the  most 
splendid  of  the  Grecian  pities.     The  senate  and 
assembly  approved  the  justice  of  this  demand : 
they  collected  their  troops,  and  seemed  ready  to 
a£brd  their  rivals,  whose  danger  now  converted 
them  into  allies,  a  speedy  and  effectual  rSlieC 
But  it  was  only  the  ninth  day  of  the  month ; 
and  an  ancient,  unaccountable,  and  therefore  the 
more  respected^  superstition  prevented  the  Spar- 
tans from  taking  the  fields  before  the  fiill  of  the 
moon.  *^    When  that  period  should  arrive,  they 

"  Thucyd.  1.  vi.  c.  59.    Herodot.abi  supra. 
^^  StrabOy  I  a.  p.  611.^  and  Herodot  ifend* 

CC   4 


tasani^ 
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promised  to  march,  with  the  utmost  expedition, 
to  the  plains  of  Marathon. 
Rein-  Meanwhile  the  Athenians  had  been  reinforced 

thcTpia-^  by  a  thousand  chosen  warriors  from  Platssa,  a 
small  city  of  Bceotia,  distant  only  nine  miles 
from  Thebes.  The  independent  spirit  ol  the 
Platseans  rendered  them  as  desirous  of  preserv- 
ing their  freedom,  as  they  were  unable  to  defend 
it  against  the  Theban  power.  But  that  invalu- 
able possession,  which  their  own  weakness  would 
have  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  surrender, 
the  protection  of  Athens  enabled  them  to  main- 
tain, and  in  return  for  this  inestimable  favour, 
they  discovered  towards  their  benefactors,  on  the 
present  as  well  as  on  every  future  occasion,  the 
sincerest  proofs  of  gratitude  and  respect.  The 
Athenian  army,  now  ready  to  take  the  field, 
consisted  of  about  ten  thousand  freemen,  and  of 
probably  a  still  greater  number  of  armed  slaves. 
The  generals  might  certainly  have  collected  a 
larger  body  of  troops ;  but  they  seem  to  have 
been  averse  to  commit  the  safety  of  the  state 
to  the  fortune  of  a  single  engagement ;  neither 
would  it  have  been  prudent  .to  leave  the  walls 
of  Athens,  and  the  other  fortresses  of  Attica, 
altogether  naked  and  defenceless.  It  had  been 
a  matter  of  deliberation  in  the  assembly,  whe- 
ther  they  ought  not  to  stand  a  siege  rather  than 
venture  a  battle.  The  Athenian  fortifications, 
indeed,  had  not  attained  that  strength  which 
they  afterwards  acquired,  yet  they  might  have 
long  resisted  the  artless  assaults  of  the  Persians; 
or  had  the  latter  got  possession  of  the  waHls^  the 
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long,  narrow,  and  winding  streets  ^^  of  Athens  chap. 
would  have  enabled  a  small  number  of  men  to  >        ,  ^ 
make  an  obstinate,  and  perhaps  a  successful  de- 
fence,   against  a  superior  but  less  determined 
enemy.     But  all  hopes  from  this  mode  of  resist- 
ance were  damped  by  the  consideration,  that  an 
immense  host  of  Persians  might  surround  their 
city  on  every  side,  intercept  their  supplies,  and, 
instead  of  conquering  them  by  assault,  reduce 
them  by  famine.     At  the  same  time  Miltiades,  iiie  Athe- 
one  of  the  ten  generals,  whose  patriotism  and  com^giS 
love  of  liberty  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  by  m3. 
applaud,  animated  his  countrymen  with  the  de-  risk  a 
sire   of  victory  and  glory.      This  experienced  ^*'^^* 
commander  knew  the  Persians:    he  knew  his 
fellow-citizens ;  and  his  discerning  sagacity  had 
formed  a  proper  estimate  of  both. 

The  Athenians  were  few  in  number,  but  chosen  Hit  mo- 
men  ;  their  daily  practice  in  the  gymnastic  had  pj^^^" 
given  them  agility  of  limbs,  dexterity  of  hand,  the  miu- 
and  an  uniisual  degree  of  vigour  both  of  mind  raSw  5 
and  body.     Their  constant  exercise  in  war  had  *^  ^^^ 

^  mans, 

inured  them  to  hardship  and  fatigue,  accustomed 
them  to  the  useful  restraints  of  discipline,  and 
familiarised  them  to  those  skilful  evolutions 
which  commonly  decide  the  fortune  of  the  field. 
Their  defensive  as  well  as  offensive  armour  was 
remarkably  complete;  and  an  acknowledged 
pre-eminence  over  their  neighbours,  had  inspired 
them  with  a  military  enthusiasm,  which  on  this 
occasion  was  doubly  animated,   in  defence  of 

^  Aristotle  informs  us^  that  this  was  the  ancient  mode  of  build« 
lag  in  all  the  cities  of  Greece.    Abistot.  Polit 
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,  their  freedom  and  of  their  country.  In  their 
pertinacious  struggles  with  each  odier,  for 
whatever  men  hold  most  precious,  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Athenians  in  particular,  had  adopted  a 
mode  of  military  arrangement  which  cannot  be 
too  highly  extolled.  Drawn  up  in  a  close  and 
firm  phalanx,  commonly  sixteen  deep,  the  impe- 
tuous vigour  of  the  most  robust  youth  held  the 
first  ranks ;  the  last  were  closed  by  the  steady 
courage  of  experienced  veterans,  whose  resent- 
ment against  cowardice  seemed  more  terrible  to 
their  companions  than  the  arms  of  an  enemy. 
As  the  safety  of  the  last  ranks  depended  on  the 
activity  of  the  first,  their  united  assaults  were 
rendered  alike  furious  and  persevering,  and 
hardly  to  be  resisted  by  any  superiority  of 
numbers.  ^* 

^*  The  attention  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  relative  dispositions 
of  the  ranks,  according  to  the  respective  qualities  of  the  men  who 
composed  them,  introduced  certain  rules  in  andent  tactics,  wfaidi 
would  be  imnewflBaryiii  the  modern*  To  convert  the  rear  into  the 
front,  a  modem  army  has  only  to  face  abqut*  because  it  is  not  very 
material  in  what  order  the  ranks  are  placed.  But  we  learn  from  the 
taetiGS  of  Arriaa,  that  the  Greeks  had  contrived  three  other  ways 
of  attaining  this  purpose^  in  all  of  which  the  same  front  was  uni- 
formly presented  to  the  enemy.  <^  The  first  was  called  the  Maced(h 
man.  In  this  evolution  the  file-leader  faced  to  the  right-about, 
without  stirring  from  his  place;  the  other  men  in  the  file  passed  be- 
hind him,  and,  after  a  oertain  number  of  paoes,  also  &ced  about, 
and  found  themselves  in  their  respective  places. —  The  second  was 
called  the  Cretan.  In  this,  the  file-leader  not  only  faced  about,  but 
paced  over  the  depth  of  the  phalanx ;  the  rest  followed  htm,  and 
the  whde  found  themselves  in  the  aame  place  as  before,  the  ranks 
only  reversed—  The  third  was  called  the  Lacedtgrnoman,  which  was 
precisely  the  oppodte  of  the  first.  In  the  Lacedaemonian  evo- 
lution the  bringer-ups  or  last  man  in  each  filiq,  whom  the  Greeks 
called  ovpayos,  faced  about»  then  halted.     The  filerleader  i^ced 
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The  Persians  (for  under  the  name  of  Persians   chap. 
are  comprehended  the  various  nations  which  fol-  v  _^^^  ^ 
lowed  the  standard  of  Datis  and  Artaphemes)  and  of  the 
were  not  deficie^nt  in  martial  appearance,  nor    ®"^'"* 
perhaps  entirely  destitute  of  valour,  being  selected 
with  care  from  the  flower  of  the  Asiatic  provinces. 
But,  compared  with  the  regularity  of  the  G  reek 
battalions,  they  jnay  be  regarded  as  a  promiscu- 
ous crowd,  armed  in  each  division  with  the  pecu- 
liar weapons  of  their  respective  countries,  in- 
capable of  being  harmonised  by  general  mov^ 
ments,  or  united  into  any  uniform  system  of 
military  arrangement.     Darts  and  arrows  were 
their  usual  instruments  of  attack ;  and  even  the 
most  completely  armed  trusted  to  some  spedes 
of  missile  weapon.     They  carried  in  their  left 
hands  light  targets  of  reed  or  osier,  and  their 
bodies  were  sometimes  covered  with  thin  plates 
of  scaly  metal ;  but  they  had  not  any  defensive 
armour  worthy  of  being  compared  with  the  firm 
corslets,  the  brazen  greaves,  the  massy  bucklers 
of  their  Athenian  opponents.     The  bravest  of 


about,  and  paced  over  twice  the  depth  of  tiie  phalanx,  the  rest  fel- 
lowing  htm ;  the  whole  thus  found  themselves  with  the  same  front 
towards  the  enemy,  the  ranks  only  reversed.  The  difference  be- 
tween these  three  evolutions  consisted  in  this,  that  the  Mace- 
donian, where  the  file*kader  stood  still,  and  the  rest  went  behind 
him,  had  the  appearance  of  a  retreat ;  since  the  whole  line  receded 
by  the  depth  of  the  phalanx  from  the  enemy;  in  the  Cretan,  the 
men  preserved  the  same  ground  which  they  had  originally  occu- 
pied; but  the  Lacedaemonian  carried  the  whole  line  by  the  depth 
of  the  phalanx,  forward  on  the  enemy.  Among  the  first  military 
changes  introduced  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  historians  mention  his 
adoption  of  the  Lacedaemonian  evolution,  for  changing  the  front, 
in  preference  to  that  formerly  used  by  hb  6wn  countrymen. 
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CHAP,  the  Barbarians  fought  on  horseback  ;  but  in  all 
V  -       >  ages  the  long  Grecian  spear  has  proved  the 
surest  defence  against  the  attack  of  cavalry,  in- 
somuch that  even  the  Romans,  in  fighting  against 
the  Numidian  horsemen,  preferred  the  strength 
of  the  phalanx  to  the  activity  of  the  legion.   The 
inferiority  of  their  armour,  and  of  their  disci- 
pline, was  not  the  only  defect  of  the  Persians  : 
they  wanted  that  ardour  and  emulation,  which, 
in  the  close  and  desperate  engagements  of  an- 
cient times,  were  necessary  to  animate  the  courage 
of  a  soldier.  Their  spirits  were  broken  under  the 
yoke  of  a  double  servitude,  imposed  by  the  bUnd 
superstition  of  the    Magi,  and  the   capricious 
tyranny  of  Darius;  with  them  their  native  coun- 
try was  an  empty  name;  and  their  minds,  de- 
graded by  the  mean  vices  of  wealth  and  luxury, 
were  insensible  to  the  native  charms,  as  well  as 
the  immortal  reward  of  manly  virtue. 
Pmdent         Miltiades  allowed  not,  however,  his  contempt 
MUtiadeT^  of  the  enemy,  or  his  confidence  in  his  own  troops, 
to  seduce  him  into  a  fatal  security.     Nothing  on 
his  part  was  neglected ;  and  the  only  obstacle  to 
success  was  fortunately  removed  by  the  disin- 
terested moderation  of  his  colleagues.  The  con- 
tinual dread  of  tyrants  had  taught  the  jealous 
republicans  of  Greece  to  blend,  on  every  occa- 
sion, their  civil  with  their  military  institutions. 
Governed  by  this  principle,  the  Athenians,  as  we 
already  had  occasion  to   observe,   elected  ten 
generals,  who  were  invested,  each  in  his  turn, 
with  the  supreme  command.     This  regulation 
was  extremely  unfavourable  to  that  unity  of  de- 
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Sign  which  ought  to  pervade  all  the  connected  chap. 
operations  of  an  army ;  an  inconvenience  which  ^  ^^    , 
struck  the  discerning  mind  of  Aristides,  who  on 
this  occasion  displayed  the  first  openings  of  his 
illustrious   character.      The    day   approjtching  Gencrouf 
when  it  belonged  to  him  to  assume  the  successive  of  Ari*^" 
command,  he  generously  yielded  his  authority  "  ^de»» 
to  the  valour  and  experience  of  Miltiades.    The 
other  generals  followed  this  magnanimous  ex- 
ample, sacrificing  the  dictates  of  private  ambition 
to  the  interest  and  glory  of  their  country ;  and 
the  commander  in  chief  thus  enjoyed  an  oppor- 
tunity of  exerting,   uncontrouled,   the  utmost 
vigour  of  his  genius. 

Lest  he  should  be  surrounded  by  a  superior  Disposi- 
force,  he  chose  for  his  camp  the  declivity  of  a  botV 
hill,  distant  about  a  mile  from  the  encampment  ^^^^* 
of  the  enemy.   The  intermediate  space  he  caused 
to  be  strewed  in  the  night  with  the  branches  and 
trunks  of  trees,  in  order  to  interrupt  the  motion, 
and  break  the  order  of  the  Persian  cavalry,  which 
in  consequence  of  this  precaution,  seem  to  have 
been  rendered  incapable  of  acting  in  the  engage- 
ment.    In  the  morning  his  troops  were  drawn 
up  in  battle  array,  in  a  long  and  full  line;  the 
bravest  of  the  Athenians  on  the  right,  on  the 
left  the  warriors  of  Plataea,  and  in  the  middle 
the  slaves  ^?,  who  had  been  admitted  on  this  oc^ 

»*  Plutarch,  in  Aristid.  torn.  ii.  p.  489. 

>^  There  is  not  any  historian,  indeed,  who  makes  mention  of  thu^ 
arrangement,  although,  by  comparing  the  accounts  of  the  havoc 
made  in  the  centre,  with  the  small  number  of  Athenian  citizens 
who  were  slain,  it  is  evident  that  the  slaves  must  have  been  the 
greatest  sufferers  in  the  action^  and  therefore  posted  as  is  said  in 
the  text. 
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CHAP,  casion  to  the  honour  of  bearing  arms.  By  weaken- 
,  ^  ^'^ ,  ing  his  centre,  the  least  valuable  part,  he  exended 
his  front  equal  to  that  of  the  enemy :  his  rear 
was  defended  by  the  hill  above  mentioned,  which, 
verging  round  to  meet  the  sea,  likewise  covered 
his  right;  his   left  was  flanked  by   a  lake   or 
marsh.     Datis,  although  he  perceived  the  skilful 
disposition  of  the  Greeks,  was  yet  too  confident 
in  the  vast  superiority  of  his  numbers  to  decline 
the  engagement,  especially  as  he  now  enjoyed  an 
opportunity  of  deciding  the  contest  before  the 
enemy's  Teinforcements  could  arrive  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus.  When  the  Athenians  saw  their  adver- 
saries in  motion,  they  ran  down  the  hill  with 
unusual  ardour  to  encounter  them  ;  a  circum- 
stance which   proceeded,    perhaps  from   their 
eagerness  to  engage,  but  which  must  have  been 
attended  with  the  good  consequence  of  shorten- 
ing the  time  of  their  exposure  to  the  slings  and 
darts  of  the  Barbarians. 
Defeat  of       The  two  armies  closed ;  the  battle  was  rather 
i^][inthe  ^^^e  than  obstinate.     The  Persian  sword  ?,nd 
battle  of    Scythian  hatchet  penetrated,  or  cut  dowh,  the 
oi^p.^"' centre  of  the  Athenians;  but  the  two  wings 
hcxu.  5.     which  composed  the  main  strength  of  the  Grecian 
army,  broke,  routed,  and  put  to  flight  the  cone- 
sponding  divisions  of  the  enemy.     Instead  of 
pursuing  the  vanquished,  they  closed  their  ex- 
tremities, and  attacked  the  Barbarians  who  had 
penetrated  their  centre.     The   Grecian   spear 
overcame   all   opposition :    the  bravest  of  the 
Persians  perished  in  the  flbld;  the  remainder 
were  pursued  with  great  slaughter;  and  such 
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was  their  tettot  and  surprise,  that  they  sought  for  c  H  A  B. 
refuge  not  in  their  camp,  but  in  their  ships.  ,^^'^, 
The  banished  tyrant  of  Athens  fell  in  the  en- 
gagement:  two  Athenian  generals,  and  about 
two  hundred  citizens,  were  found  among  the 
slain:  the  Pei*sians  left  six  thousand  of  their 
best  troops  on  the  scene  of  action.     Probably  a 
still  greater  number  were  killed  in  the  pursuit. 
Thfe  Greeks  followed  them  to  the  shore  j  but  the 
lightness  of  the  Barbarian  armour  favoured  their 
escape.     Seven  ships  were  taken;  the  rest  sailed  ^ho  sail 
with  a  favourable  gale,  doubled  the  cape  of 
Sunium ;  and,  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  sur- 
prise the  harbour  of  Athens,  returned  to  the 
coast  of  Asia.  ^^ 

The  loss  and  disgrace  of  the  Persians,  on  this  Uncxpect- 
memorable  occasion,  was  compensated  by  only  ment  of 
one  consolation.    They  had  been  defeated  in  ^^e^re- 
the  engagement,   compelled  to  abandon  their 
camp,  and  driven  ignominiously  to  their  ships ; 
but  they  carried  with  them  to  Asia  their  Eretrian 
prisoners,  who,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of 
Darius,^were  safely  conducted  to  Susa.    These 
unhappy  men  had  every  reason  to  dread  being 
made  the  victims  of  royal  resentment ;  but  when 
they  were  conducted  in  chains  to  the  presence  of 
the  great  King,  their  reception  was  very  differ- 
ent from  what  their  fears  naturally  led  them  to 
expect.     Whether  reflection  suggested  to  Darius 
the  pleasure  which  he  might  derive  in  peace,  and 
the  assistance  which  he  might  receive  in  war, 
from  the  arts  and  arms^  of  the  Eretrians,  or  that 

^  UtroAot,  1.  yi.  c,  1  n .  et  seq. 
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€  H  A  P.  a  ray  of  magnanimity  for  once  enlightened  the 
^  '  soul  of  a  despot,  he  ordered  the  Greeks  to  be 
immediately  released  from  captivity,  and  soon 
afterwards  assigned  them  for  their  habitation  the 
fertile  district  of  Anderica,  lying  in  the  province 
of  Cissia  in  Susiana,  at  the  distance  of  only  forty 
mUes  from  the  capital.  There,  the  colony  re- 
mained in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  preserving  their 
Grecian  language  and  institutions ;  and  after  a  re- 
volution of  six  centuries,  their  descendants  were 
visited  by  Apollonius  Tyaneus^®,  the  celebrated 
Pythagorean  philosopher,  and  were  still  distin- 
guished from  the  surrounding  nations  by  the 
indubitable  marks  of  European  extraction. 

When  any  disaster  befel  the  Persian  arms,  the 
great,  and  once  independent,  powers  of  the  em- 
pire were  ever  ready  to  revolt.  The  necessity 
of  watching  the  first  symptoms  of  those  formid- 
able rebeUions  gradually  drew  the  troops  of 
Darius  from  the  coast,  of  Lesser  Asia ;  whose  in- 
habitants, delivered  from  the  oppression  of 
foreign  mercenaries,  resumed  their  wonted  spirit 
and  activity ;  and  except  in  paying,  conjunctly 
with .  several  neighbouring  provinces,  an  annual 
contribution  of  about  an  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
the  Asiatic  Greeks  were  scarcely  subjected  to  any 
proof  of  dependence.  Disputes  concerning  the 
succession  to  the  universal  empire  of  the  East,  the 
revolt  of  Egypt,  and  the  death  of  Darius,  retarded 
for  ten  years  the  resolution  formed  by  that  prince, 
and  adopted  by  his  son  and  successor  Xerxes, 
of  restoring  the  lustre  of  the  Persian  arms, 

»*  Philostrat  in  Vit.  ApoUon. 


Obstacles 
to  the 
secoad  in- 
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not  only  by  taking  vengeance  on  the  pertina-  chap. 
cious  obstinacy  of  the  Athenians,  but  by  effect-  .  J^\  j 
ing  the  complete  conquest  of  Europe.  ^*  We 
shall  presently  have  occasion  to  describe  the  im« 
mense  preparations  which  were  made  for  this 
purpose  ;  but  it  is  necessary  first  to  examine  the 
transactions  of  the  Greeks,  during  the  important 
interval  between  the  battle  of  Marathon  and  the 
expedition  of  Xerxes ;  .  and  to  explain  the  prin* 
cipal  circumstances  which  enabled  a  country, 
neither  wealthy  nor  populous,  to  resist  the  most 
formidable  invasion  recorded  in  history. 

The  joy  excited  among  the  Athenians  by  a  The  sent 
victory,  which  not  only  delivered  them  from  the  SvioS? 
dread  of  their  enemies,  but  raised  them  todistin-  of  the 

,      .  1      ,  .  .1     •        •      1  1   Athenians 

guished  pre-emmence  among   their  rivals  and  inconse- 
allies,   is  evident  from  a  remarkable  incident  ^X^^i^^ 
which  happened  immediately  after  the  battle,  tory. 
As  soon  as  fortune  had  visibly  declared  in  their 
favour,  a  soldier  was  dispatched  from  the  army 
to  convey  the  welcome  news  to  the  capital.    He 
ran  with  incredible  velocity,  and  appeared,  co- 
vered with  dust  and  blood,  in  the  presence  of 
the  senators.     Excess  of  fatigue  conspired  with 
the   transports   of  enthusiasm   to   exhaust  the 
vigour  of  his  frame*     He  had  only  time  to  ex- 
claim in  two  words.  Rejoice  with  the  victors^, 
and  immediately  expired. 

It  is  probable  that  the  same  spirit  which  ani- 
mated this  nameless  patriot,  was  speedily  diffused 
through  the  whole  community;  and  the  Athenian 

*9  Herodot.  1.  yii.  c.  1.&2.  **  Xoupere,  x^V^^**'* 
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CHAP,  institutions  were  well  calculated  to  keep  alive 
K  J^^   I  the  generous  ardour  which  success  had  inspired* 
Part  of  the  spoil  was  gratefully  dedicated  to  the 
gods;    the  remainder  was  appropriated  as  the 
just  reward  of  merit.    The  obsequies  of  the  dead 
were  celebrated  with  solemn  pomp ;    and,  ac- 
cording to  an  ancient  and  sacred  custom,   their 
fame  was  commemorated  by  annual  returns  of 
festive  magnificence.  ^^     The  honours  bestowed 
on  those  who  had  fallen  ip  the  field,  reflected 
additional  lustre  on  their  companions  -who  sur- 
vived  the  victory.     In  extensive  kingdoms,  the 
praise  of  successful  valour  is  weakened  by  diffu- 
sion ;  and  suth  too  is  the  inequality  between  the 
dignity  of  the  general  and  the  meanness  of  the 
soldier,  that  the  latter  can  seldom  hope  to  attain, 
however  well  he  may  deserve,  his  justproportion  of 
military  fai^ie.^  ISutthe  Grecian  republics  were 
small;    a  perpetual  rivalsMp   subsisted  among 
them;   and  when  any  particular* state  eclipsed 
the  glory  of  its  neighbours,  the  superiority  was 
sensibly  felt  by  every  nxember  of  the  common- 
wealth. 
Hopours        That  pre-eminence,  which  by  the  battle  of 
^MU^    Marathon  Athens  acquired  in  Greece,  Miltiades, 
tiades;      by  his  peculiar  merit  in  this  battle,  attained  in 
Athens.     His  valour  and  conduct  were  cele- 
brated by  the  artless  praises  of  the  vulgar,  as 
well  as  by  the  more  elaborate  encomiums  of  the 

> "  Diodor.  Sic.  1.  xi.    Herodot.  ubi'feupra. 
^  Plutarch,  in  Cymon.  p.  187.  Sc  ^schin.  advers.    CtetipoDt. 
p.  301.  furnish  us  with  examples  of  the  jealousy  of  the  Greeks,  l«8t 
the  fame  due  to  their  troops  ui  general  should  be  engrossed  by  the 
commanders. 
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learned.  Before  the  aera  of  this  celebrated  en-  c  H  A  p. 
gagement,  tragedy,  the  unrivalled  distinction  of  ^  ^^'  * 
Athenian  literature,  had  been  invented  and 
cultivated  by  the  successful  labours  of  Thespis, 
Phryniciis,  and  -^schylus.  The  last,  who  is 
justly  regarded  as  the  great  improver  of  the 
Grecian  drama,  displayed  in  the  battle  of  Mara^ 
thon  the  same  martial  ardour  which  still  breathes 
in  his  poetry.    We  may  reasonably  imagine,  that  ^ 

he  would  employ  the  highest  flights  of  his  fancy 
in  extolling  the  glory  of  exploits  in  which  he. 
had  himself  borne  so  distinguished,  a  part  j  and 
particularly  that  he  would  exert  all  the  powers 
of  his  lofty  genius  in  celebrating  the  hero  and 
patriot,  whose  enthusiasm  had  animatecV  the 
battle,  and  whose  superior  talents  had  insured 
the  victory.  The  name  of  the  conqueror  at 
Marathon  re-echoed  through  the  .spacious 
theatres  of  Athens,  which,  though  they  did  not 
yet  display  that  solid  and  durable  construction 
still  discernible  in  the  ruins  of  ancient  grandeur, 
were  abready  built  in  a  form  sufficiently  capa- 
cious to  contain  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
citizens*  The  magnificent  encomiums  bestowed 
on  Miltiades  in  the  presence  of  his  assembled 
countrymen,  by  whose  consenting  voice  they 
were  repeated  and  approved,  fired  with  emulation 
the  young  candidates  for  fame;  while  they  en- 
abled the  general  to  obtain  that  mark  of  public 
confidence  and  esteem  which  was  the  utmost 
ambition  of  all  the  Grecian  leaders* 

These  leaders,  while  they  remained  within  the  who  is  ap- 
territories  of  their  respective  states,  were  entrusted  Jomraand^ 

D  D   2  the  fleet. 
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CHAP,  (as  we  already  had  occasion  to  observe)  with  only 
,  ^^^i  that  moderate  authority  which  suited  the  equal 
condition  of  freedom.  But  when  they  were  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  fleet  in  foreign 
parts,  they  obtained  almost  unlimited  power, 
and  might  acquire  immense  liches.  To  this  ex- 
alted station  Miltiades  was  advanced  by  the  ge- 
neral suf&age  of  his  country  ;  and  having  sailed 
with  a  fleet  of  seventy  galleys,  the  whole  naval 
strength  of  the  republic,  he  determined  to  expel 
.the  Persian  garrisons  from  the  isles  of  the 
iEgaean ;  to  reduce  the  smaller  communities  to 
the  obedience  of  Athens,  and  to  subject  the  more 
wealthy  and  powerful  to  heavy  contributions. 
Besieges  The  first  Operations  of  the  Athenian  armament 
Paros  un-  '^ere  crowned  with  success :  several  islands  were 
fully.  subdued,  considerable  sums  of  money. were,  col- 
lected. But  the  fleet  arriving  before  Paros,  every 
thing  proved  adverse  to  the  Athenians.  Milti- 
ades,  who  had  received  a  personal  injury  from 
Tisagoras,  a  man  of  great  authority  in  that  island, 
yielded  to  the  dictates  of  private  resentment, 
and  confounding  the  innocent  with  the  guilty, 
demanded  from  the  Parians  the  sum  of  an  hun- 
dred talents  (near  twenty  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling). If  the  money  were  not  immediately  paid, 
he  threatened  to  lay  waste  their  territory,  to 
burn  their  city,  and  to  teach  them  by  cruel  ex- 
perience the  stern  rights  of  a  conqueror.  The 
exorbitancy  of  the  demand  rendered  compliance 
with  it  impossible ;  the  Parians  prepared  for 
their  defence,  guided  however  by  the  motiveii  of 
a  generous  despair,   rather  than  by  any  well- 
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grounded  hope  of  resisting  the  invaders.  For 
twenty-six  days  they  maintained  possession  of  the 
capital  of  the  island,  which  the  Athenians,  after 
ravaging  all  the  adjacent  country,  besieged  by 
sea  and  land.  The  time  now  approached  when 
Paros  must  have  surrendered  to  a  superior  force ; 
but  it  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  islanders,  that 
an  extensive  grove,  which  happened  to  be  set  on 
fire  in  one  of  the  Sporades,  was  believed  by  the 
besiegers  to  indicate  the  approach  of  a  Persian 
fleet.  The  same  opinion  gained  ground  among 
the  Parians,  who  determined,  by  their  utmost 
efforts,  to  preserve  the  place,  until  they  should 
be  relieved  by  the  assistance  of  their  protectors. 
Miltiades  had  received  a  dangerous  wound  dur- 
ing the  siege ;  and  the  weakness  of  his  body 
impairing  the  faculties  of  his  mind,  and  render- 
ing him  too  sensible  to  the  impressions  of  fear, 
he  gave  orders  to  draw  off  his  victorious  troops,  ^ 
and  returned  with  the  whole  fleet  to  Athens. 

His  conduct  in  the  present  expedition  ill  cor-  Accused 
responded  to  his  former  fame  ;  and  he  soon  ex-  gjj^*^ 
perienced  the  instability  of  popular  favour.  The 
Athenian  citizens,  and  particularly  the  more  emi- 
nent and  illustrious,  had  universallytheir  rivals 
and  enemies.  The  competitions  for  civil  offices, 
or  military  command,  occasioned  eternal  ani- 
mosities among  those  jealous  republicans^  Xan- 
tippus,  a  person  of  great  distinction,  and  father 
of  the  celebrated  Pericles,  who  in  the  succeed- 
ing age  obtained  the  flrst  rank  in  the  Athenian 
government,  eagerly  seized  an  opportunity  for 
depressing  the  character  of  a  man  which  had  so 
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CHAP,  long  overtopped  that  of  every  competitor.     Mil- 
v^'^  tiades  was  accused  of  being  corrupted  by  a  Per- 
sian  bribe  to  raise  the  siege  of  Paros :   the  pre- 
cipitancy with  which  he  abandoned  the  place,  so 
unlike  to  the  general  firmness  of  his  manly  be- 
haviour, gave  a  probable  colour  to  the  accus- 
ation ;  and  the  continual  terror  which,  ever  since 
the  usurpation  of  Pisistratus,  the  Athenians  en- 
tertained of  arbitrary  power,  disposed  them  to 
condemn  upon  very  slight  evidence,  a  man  whose 
abilities  and  renown  seemed  to  endanger  the 
safety  of  the  common  wealth.    The  crime  laid  to 
his  charge  inferred  death,  a  punishment  which 
his  accuser  insisted  ought  to  be  immediately  in- 
His  death,  flicted  on  him.     But  his  judges  were  contented 
with  fining  him  the  sum  of  fifty  talents,  (near  tea 
thousand  pounds  sterling,)  which  being  unable 
to  pay,  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  soou 
after  died  of  his  wounds. 
Honours        But  the  glory  of  Miltiades  sujfvived  him  i  and 
^^yj^      the  Athenians,  however  unjust  to  his  person,  were 
memory,     jjot  unmindful  of  his  fame«     At  the  distance  of 
half  a  century,  when  the  battle  of  Maratlnin  was 
painted  by  order  of  the  state,  they  direct)ed  the 
figure  of  Miltiades  to  be  placed  in  the  foire^grouad, 
animating  the  troops  to  victory :  a  rewaijd  which, 
during  the  virtuous  simplicity  of  the  ancient  com- 
^      monwealth,  conferred  more  real  honour  than  all 
that  magnificent  profusion  of  crowns  and  statues^, 
which  in  the  later  times  of  the  republic,  were 
rather  extorted  from  general  fear,  than  bestowed 
by  public  admiration. 

*3  ^schin.  p.  301.  &  Polybius  passim. 
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The  jealousies,  resentments,  dangers,  and  ca-  c  H  a  p. 
lamities,  which  often  attend  power  and  pre-emi-  y  J^'    . 
nence,  have  never  yet  proved  sufficient  to  deter  His  suc- 
an  ambitious  mind  from  the  pursuit  of  greatness,  command. 
The  rivals  of  Miltiades  were  animated  by  the 
glory  of  his  elevation,  not  depressed  by  the  ex- 
ample of  his  fall.  His  accuser  Xantippus,  though 
he  had  acted  the  principal  part  in  removing  this 
fevourite  of  the  people,  was  not  deemed  worthy 
to  succeed  him.     Two  candidates  appeared  for 
the  public  confidence  and  esteem,  who  alter- 
nately outstripped   each  other   in  the  race  of 
ambition,  and  whose  characters  deserve  atten- 
tion even   in  general  history,    as   they  had  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  fortune,  not  of  Athens 
only,  but  of  all  Greece, 

Aristides  and  Thetoistocles  were  nearly  of  tlie  Compan- 
same  age,  and  equally  noble,  being  born  in  the  stldes  and 
first  rank  of  citizens,  though  not  of  royal  de-  ^g^""**'*^" 
scent,  like  Solon  and  Pisistratus,  Isagoras  and 
CHsthenes,  Xantippus  and  Miltiades,  who  had 
hitherto  successively  assumed  the  chief  adminis* 
tration  of  the  Athenian  republic.  Both  had  been 
named  among  the  genferals  who  commanded  in 
the  battle  of  Marathon.  The  disinterested  be- 
haviour of  Aristides  on  this  memorable  occasion 
has  already  been  mentioned.  It  afibrded  a  pro- 
mise of  his  future  fame.  But  his  dawning  glories 
^ere  still  eclipsed  by  the  meridian  lustre  of  Mil- 
tiades. After  the  death  of  this  great  man,  Aris- 
tides Ought  naturally  to  have  succeeded  to  his 
itiflueAce,  being  pre-eminently  distinguished  by 
vaiour  and  moderation,  the  two  great  virtues  of 
D  D  4 
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a  republican.  Formed  in  such  schools  of  moral 
and  poHtical  knowledge  as  then  flourished  in 
Athens,  he  had  learned  to  prefer  glory  to  plea- 
sure J  the  interest  of  his  country  to  his  own  per- 
sonal glory ;  and  the  dictates  of  justice  and 
humanity,  even  to  the  interests  of  his  country. 
His  ambition  was  rather  to  deserve,  than  to  ac- 
quire the  admiration  of  his  fellow-citizens  ;  and 
while  he  enjoyed  the  inward  satisfaction,  he.was 
little  anxious  about  the  external  rewards  of  vir- 
tue. The  character  of  Themistocles  was  of  a 
more  doubtful  kind.  The  trophy,  which  Mil- 
tiades  had  raised  at  Marathon,  disturbed  his  rest. 
He  Was  inflamed  with  a  desire  to  emulate  the 
glory  of  this  exploit;  and  while  he  enabled 
Athens  to  maintain  a  superiority  in  Greece,  he 
was  ambitious  to  acquire  for  himself  a  superiority 
in  Athens.  His  talents  were  well  adapted  to 
accomplish  both  these  purposes;  eloquent,  ac- 
tive, enterprising,  he  had  strengthened  his  natu- 
ral endowments  by  all  the  force  of  education 
and  habit.  Laws,  government,  revenue,  and 
arms,  every  branch  of  political  and  military 
knowledge,  were  the  great  objects  of  his  study. 
In  the  courts  of  justice  he  successfully  displayed 
his  abilities  in  defence  of  his  private  friends,  or 
in  accusing  the  enemies  of  the  state.  He  was 
forward  to  give  his  opinion  upon  every  matter  of 
public  deliberation  ;  and  his  advice,  founded  in 
wisdom,  and  supported  by  eloquence,  commonly 
prevailed  in  the  assembly.  Yet  with  all  these 
great  qualities,  his  mind  was  less  smi^with  the 
native  charms  of  virtue,  than  captivated  with  her 
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splendid  ornaments.  Glory  was  the  idc^  which  chap* 
he  adored.  He  could  injure,  without  remorse,  ^  J^'^ 
the  general  cause  of  the  confederacy,  in  order 
to  promote  the  grandeur  of  Athens^  j  and  his- 
tory still  leaves  it  as  doubtful,  as  did  his  own 
conduct,  whether,  had  an  opportunity  offered, 
he  would  not  have  sacrificed  the  happiness  of  his 
country  to  his  private  interest  and  ambition. 

The  discernment  of  Aristides  perceived  the  Their  ri- 
danger  of  allowing  a  man  of  such  equivocal  merit  ^****^'P* 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  sole  government  of  the 
republic;  and  on  this  account,  rather  than  from 
any  motives  of  personal  animosity,  he  opposed 
every  measure  that  might  contribute  to  his  ele- 
vation. In  this  patriotic  view,  he  frequently 
solicited  the  same  honours  which  were  ambi^ 
tiously  courted  by  Themistocles,  especially  when 
no  other  candidate  appeared  capable  of  balancing 
the  credit  of  the  latter.  A  rivalship  thus  began, 
and  long  continued  between ;  them  ^;  and  the 
whole  people  of  Athens  could  alone  decide  the 
much  contested  pre-eminence.  The  interest  of 
Themistocles  so  far  prevailed  over  the  authority 
of  his  opponent,  that  he  procured  his  own  nomin-  ^ 
ation  to  the  command  of  the  fleet ;  with  which 
he  effected  the  conquest  of  the  small  islands  in 
the  -^gaean,  and  thus  completed  the  design  un- 
dertaken by  Miltiades.  While  he  acquired  fame 
and  fortune  abroad,  Aristides  increased  his  popu- 
larity at  home.  The  opposition  to  his  power, 
arising  from  the  splendid  eloquence  and  popular 

**  Plutarch,  in  Theitiistocle  &  AristideJ 
'5 J.  Plutarch,  ibid.    Herodot.  1.  viii«  o.  79. 
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CHAP,  manners  of  his  rival,  was  now  fortunately  re- 
y^J^Lj  moved,  and  he  became  the  chief*  leader  of  the 
people.     His  opinion  gave  law  to  the  courts  of 
justice,    or  rather   such  was  the  efect  of  his 
equity  and  discernment,  he  alone  became  sove- 
reign umpire  in  Athens.    In  all  important  differ- 
ences he  was  chosen  arbitrator,  and  the  ordinary 
judges  were  deprived  of  the  dignity  and  advan- 
tages formerly  resulting  from  their  office.     This 
consequence  of  his  authority,  offending  the  pride 
of  the  Athenian  magistrates,  was  sufficient  to 
excite  their  resentment^  which,  of  itself,  might 
have  effiscted  the  ruin  of  any  individual. 
Aristides        But  their  views  on  this  occasion  were  power- 
^^p. '    fully  promoted  by  the  triumphant  return   of 
A^''/*     Themistocles  from  his  naval  expedition.     The 
admiral  had  acquired  con^erable  riches;  but 
wealth  he  despised,  except  as  an  mstrument  of 
ambition.    The  spo^  of  the  conquered  islanders 
were  profusely  lavished  ittshows,  festivals,  dancei^ 
and  theatrical  entertaimnents,  exhibited  for  the 
public  amusement.     His  generous  manners  and 
flowing  affiibility  were  contrasted  with  ihe  stern 
dignity  of  his  rival  j  and  th^f  result  of  the  com- 
parison added  great  force  to  Ma  insinuation,  that, 
since  Ms  own  necessary  absence  in  the  service  of 
the  republic,  Aristidies  had  acquired  a  degjree  of 
influence  inconsistent  with  Ike  constittitiori,  and, 
by  arrogating  to  himself  an  universal  and  unex^- 
ampled  jurisdiction  in  the  stat€,  had  established 
a  silent  tyranny,  without  pomp  or  guards^  over 
the  minds  of  his  fellow-citizens.    Aristides,  trust- 
ing to  the  innocence  and  integrity  of  his  own 
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heart,  disdained  to  employ  any  unworthy  means   chap. 
either  for  gaining  the  favour,  or  for  averting  the  ^  J^^\> 
resentment,  of  the  multitude.  The  contest,  there- 
fore, ended  in  his  banishment  for  ten  years,  by  a 
law  entitled  the  Ostracism,  (from  the  name  of  the 
materials  ^  on  which  the  votes  were  marked,)  by 
which  the  majority  of  the  Athenian  assembly 
might  expel  any  citizen,  however  inoffensive  or 
meritorious  had  been  his  past  conduct,  who,  by 
his  present  power  and  greatness  seemed  capable 
of  ddsturbing  the  equality  of  republican  govern- 
matt.   This  singular  institution,  which  had  been 
e£rt:ablished  soon  after  the  Ajhhenians  had  delivered 
themselves  from  the  tyranny  of  Hippias,  the- son 
of  Rsistratus,  was  evidently  intended  to  prevent 
any  person  in  future  from  attaining  the  same  un- 
lawful authority.     At  Athens,  even  virtue  was 
proscribed^,  when  it  seen^  to  endanger  the 
public  freedom;  and  only  four  years  adder  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  in  which  he  hai  displayed 
equal  valour  and  wisdom,  Aristided,  thi^  justest 
and  Baosi  respectaUci  of  the  Greeks,  became  the 
victim  of  popular  jcaiousy^y  an  example  of  cruel 
rigour,  which  will  for  ever  brand  the  spirit  of 
democratical  policy. 

The  banishment  of  Aristides  exposed  the  Athe-  The  great 
nians,  still  more  than  formerly,  to  the  danger  ^^red^ 
which  they  hopied  to  avoid  by  this  severe  fnea-  ^X  |**®" 
sure.     The  removal  of  such  a  formidable  oppo- 
nent enabled  Themistocles  to  govern  without 
controul.     Army,  navy,  and  revenue,  all  were 

^  Orpcucw,  a  shell.  ^7  Plutarch.  Sc  Herodot.  ibid. 
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submitted  to  his  direction.  It  happened,  indeed, 
most  fortunately  for  the  fame  of  this  great  man, 
as  well  as  for  the  liberty  of  Athens,  that  his  active 
ambition  was  called  to  the  glorious  task  of  sub- 
duing the  enemies  of  his  country.  The  smaller 
islands  in  the  JEgSMOi  were  already  reduced  ta 
obedience,  but  the  possession  of  them  was  un- 
certain while  the  fleet  of  jEgina  covered  the  sea, 
and  bid  defiance  to  that  of  the  Athenians.  This 
small  island,  or  rather  this  rock,  inhabited  time 
immenK)rial  by  merchants  and  pirates,  and  situate 
in  the  Saronic  Gulf,  which  divides  the  terri- 
tories of  Attica  from  the  northern  shores  of 
Peloponnesus,  was  a  formidable  enemy  to  the 
republic ;  the  jealousy  of  commerce  and  naval 
power  embittered  mutual  animosity ;  and  as  the 
inhabitants  of  ^gina,  who  were  governed  by  a 
few  leading  men,  had  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  the  Persians,,  there  was  every  circumstance 
united  which  could  provoke  to  the  utmost  the 
hatred  and  resentment  of  the  Athenians, 
who  per-  A  motive  less  powerful  than  the  excess  of  re- 
iSusniaiis  P^^icau  antipathy  could  not  pirobably  have  pre- 
to  aug-  vailed  on  them  to  embrace  the  measure  which 
navy.  *"'  they  now  adopted  by  the  advice  of  Themistocles. 
There  was  a  considerable  revenue  arising  from 
the  silver  mines  of  mount  Laurium,  which  iad 
been  hitherto  employed  in  relieving  the  private 
wants  of  the  citizens,  or  dissipated  in  their  public 
amusements.  This  annual  income  Themistocles 
persuaded  them  to  destine  to  the  useful  purpose 
of  building  ships  of  war,  by  which  they  might 
seize  or  destroy  the  fleet  of  iEgitia.     The  pro- 
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posal  was  approved;  an  hundred  gallies  were  chap. 
equipped  ;    the   naval  strength  of  MgiuB.  was  ,    ^\  ^ 
broken,  and  success  animated  the  Athenians  to  They  de^ 
aspire  at  obtaining  the  unrivalled  empire  of  the  fl^^^^  of 
sea*  Corcyra  formed  the  only  remaining  obstacle  -®?*°* 
to  their  ambition.    This  island,  which,  under  the  cyra^ 
name  of  Phoeacia,  is  celebrated  by  Homer  for  its 
amazing  riches  and  fertility,  had  been  still  farther 
improved  by  a  colony  of  Corinthians.  It  extends 
about  fifty  miles  along  the  western  shores  of  Epi* 
rus,  and  the  natural  abundance  of  its  productions, 
the  convenience  of  its  harbours,  and  the  adven- 
turous spirit  of  its  new  inhabitants,  gave  them  an 
undisputed  advantage  over  their  neighbours,  in 
navigation  and  commerce.     They  became  suc- 
cessively the  rivals,  the  enemies,  and  the  superiors 
of  Corinth,. their  mother-country ;  and  their  suc- 
cessful cruisers  infested  thejcoasjs,  and  disturbed 
the  communication  of  the  islands  and  continent 
of  Greece.     It  belonged  to  Athens,  who  had  so     • 
lately. punished  the  perfidy  of  jEgina,  to  chastise 
the  insolence  of  the  Corcyreans.     The  naval 
depredations,  of  these  islanders  m^de  them  be  , 
regarded  as  common  enemies;  and  Themisto- 
cles  ^t  when,  by  seizing  part  of  their  fleet,  he 
broke  the  sinews  of  their  power,  not  only  grati- 
fied the  ambition  of  his  republic,  but  performed  a 
signal  service  to  the  whole  Grecian  confederacy. 

Victorious  by  sea  and  land,  against  Greeks  strength 
and  Barbarians,  Athens  might  now  seem  entitled  ^r^^f'^j,, 
to  eijjoy  the  fruits  of  a  glorious  security.    It  was 

*•  Plutarch,   in  Themjst.    Thucydid.  lib.  i.      Corn.  Nepos,    in 
Themist. 
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CHAP,  generally  believed  in  Greece,  that  the  late  dis- 
J^:  ,  aster  of  the  Persians  would  deter  them  from  in- 
vading, a  second  time,  the  coasts  of  Europe,  But 
Themistocles,  who,  in  the  words  of  a  most  ac- 
complished historian  ^,  was  no  less  sagacious  in 
foreseeing  the  future,  than  skilful  in  managing 
the  present,  regarded  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
not  as  the  end  of  the  war,  but  as  the  prelude  to 
new  and  more  glorious  combats.  He  continually 
exhorted  liis  fellow-citizens  to  keep  themselves 
in  readiness  for  action  j  above  all,  to  increase, 
with  unremitting  assiduity,  the  strength  of  their 
fleet :  and,  in  consequence  of  this  judicious  ad- 
vice, the  Athenians  were  enabled  to  oppose  the 
immense  armaments  of  Xerxes,  of  which  the 
most  formidable  tidings  soon  arrived  from  every 
quarter,  with  two  hundred  gallies  of  a  superior 
size  and  construction  to  any  hitherto  known  in 
Greece,  ^ 
State  of '  This  fleet  proved  the  safety  of  Greece,  and 
re^uW^cT  prevented  a  country  from  which  the  knowledge 
immeOi-  of  iaws,  learning,  and  civility  was  destined  to 
cedmg^Ue  ^^^  over  Europc,  from  becoming  a  province  of 
TOvasion  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  being  confounded  with 
the  mass  of  barbarous  nations.  While  the  Athe- 
nians were  led,  by  the  circumstances  which  we 
have  endeavoured  to  explain,  to  pi^pare  this  use- 
ful engine  of  defence,  the  other  Grecian  states 
afford,  in  their  unimportant  transactions,  few 
materials  for  history.  *^     The  Spartans  had  long 


«9  Thucydides,  ibid.  so  piato,  1.  iii.  de  Leg. 

^*  Herodot  I.  vii.    Oiodor,  ].  xu 
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preserved  an  unrivalled  ascendant  in  Pelopon-  chap, 
nesus  ;  and  their  pre-eminence  was  still  farther       ^^' 
confirmed  by  the  unequal  and  unfortunate  oppo- 
sition of  the  Argi  ves.  Many  bloody  and  desperate 
engagements  had  been  fought  between  these  war- 
like and  high-spirited   rivals :    but,  before  the 
Persian  invasion,  thestrengtii  of  Argos  was  much 
exhausted  by  repeated  defeats,  particularly  by 
the  destructive  battle  of  Thyrsea,  in  which  she 
lost  six  thousand  of  her  bravest  citizens.     The 
Spartans   also   carried  on  occasional  hostilities 
against  the  Corinthians  and  Achaeans,  the  inha- 
bitants of  EUs  and  Arcadia ;  and  these  several 
republics  frequently  decided  their  pretensions  in 
the  field  j  but  neither  their  contests  with  each 
other,  nor  their  wars  with  Sparta,  were  attended 
with    any   considerable   or    permanent   effects. 
Their  perpetual  hostilities  with  foreign  states 
ought  to  have  given  internal  quiet  to  the  Spar- 
tans ;  yet  the  jealousy  of  power,  or  the  opposi- 
tion of  character,  occasioned  incurable  dissension 
between  the  two  first  magistrates  of  the  republic, 
Cleomenes  and  Demaratus.    By  the  intrigues  of 
the  fomier,  his  rival  was  unjustly  deposed  from 
the  royal  dignity.    Leoty chides,  his  kinsman  and 
successor  in  the  throne,  insulted  his  misfortunes ; 
and  Demaratus,  unable  to  endure  contempt  in  a 
country  where  he  had  enjoyed  a  crown,  laought 
for  that  protection  which   was   denied  him  in 
Greece,  from  the  power  and  resentment  of  Per- 
sia.   Cleomenes  soon  afterwards  died  by  his  own 
hand,  after  vainly  struggling  against  the  stings 
of  remorse,  which   persecuted  his  ungenerous 
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CHAP,  treatment  of  a  worthy  colleague.  **'*  He  was  suc- 
}^'  ,  ceeded  by  the  heroic  Leonidas,  whose  death  (as 
shall  be  related),  at  Thermopylae,  was  still  more 
illustrious  and  happy  than  that  of  Cleomenes  was 
wretched  and  infamous*  During  the  domestic 
disturbances  of  Sparta,  the  other  states  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus enjoyed  a  relaxation  from  the  toils  of 
war.  The  Arcadians  and  Argives  tended  their 
flocks,  and  cultivated  their  soil.  Elis  was  con- 
tented with  the  superintendence  of  the  Olympic 
games:;  the  Corinthians  increased  and  abused 
the  wealth  which  they  had  already  acquired  by 
their  fortunate  situation  between  two  seas,  and 
by  long  continuing  the  centre  of  the  internal 
commerce  of  Greece.  0£the  republics  beyond 
the  isthmus,  the  Phocians  wished  to  enjoy,  in 
tranquillity,  the  splendour  and  riches  which 
their  whole  territory  derived  from  the  celebrated 
temple  of  Delphi,  They  were  frequently  dis- 
turbed, however,  by  invasions  from  Thessaly ; 
the  inhabitants  of  which,  though  numerous  and 
warlike,  yet  being  situate  at  the  extremity  of 
Greece,  still  continued,  like  the  Etolians,  bar- 
barous and  uncultivated.  ^  The  Thebans  main- 
tained and  extended  their  usurpations  over  the 
smaller  cities  of  Boeotia,  and  rejoiced  that  the 
ambition  of  the  Athenians,  directed  to  the 
command  of  the  sea,  and  the  conquest  of  dis- 
tant  islands,  prevented  that  aspiring  people  from 
giving  the  same  minute  attention  as  usual  to  the 
Of  the  affairs  of  the  continent.  The  other  republics  were 
colonies/    inco|isiderable,  and  conunonly  followed  the  for- 

5»  Herodot.  v^  75.    '  33  Thucydid.  I>  i. 
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tunes  of  their  more  powerful  neighbours.  The  chap. 
Asiatic  colonies  were  reduced  under  the  Persian  v  3' 
yoke  ;  the  Greek  establishments  in  Thrace  and 
Macedon  paid  tribute  to  Xerxes ;  but  the  African  . 
Greeks  bravely  maintained  their  independence ; 
and  the  flourishing  settlements  in  Italy  and  Sicily 
were  now  acting  a  part  which  will  be  explained 
hereafter,  and  which  rivalled,  perhaps  surpassed, 
the  gloiy  of  Athens  and  Sparta  in  the  Persian 
war.** 

Meanwhile  the  reduction  of  revolted  provinces  The  pre- 
had  given  employment  and  lustre  to  the  Persian  of  Xerxes 
arms.     Nine  years  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  for  invad- 
and  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  Xerxes  found  Greece- 
himself  uncontrouled  master  of  the  East,  and  in  i^^^^^J 
possession  of  such  a  fleet  and  army  as  flattered  A.  c.  48i. 
him  with  the  hopes  of  universal  empire.     The 
three  last  years  of,  Darius  were  spent  in  prepar- 
ing for  the  Grecian  expedition.     Xerxes,  who 
succeeded  to  his  sceptre  and  to  his  revenge,  dedi- 
cated four  years  more  to  the  same  hostile  pur- 
pose.    Amidst  his  various  wars  and  pleasures^  he 
took  care  that  the  artisans  of  Egypt  and  Phoeni- 
cia, as  well  as  of  all  the  maritime  provinces  of 
Lower  Asia,  should  labour  with  unremitting  dili- 
gence in  fitting  out  an  armament  adequate  to  the 
extent  of  his  ambition.     Twelve  hundred  ships 
of  war,   and  three  thousand  ships  of  burden, 
were  at  length  ready  to  receive  his  commands. 
The  former  were  of  a  larger  size  and  firmer  con. 

34  Diodor.  I.  xi.  c.  xvi.  &  xyii. 
VOL.  I.  E  E 
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CHAP,  struction  than  any  hitherto  seen  in  the  ancient 
^^'  world :  they  carried  on  board  at  a  medium  two 
hundred  seamen,  and  thirty  Persians  who  served 
as  marines.  The  ships  of  burthen  contained  in 
general  eighty  men,  fewer  being  found  incapable 
of  rowing  them.  The  whole  amounted  to  four 
thousand  two  hundred  ships,  and  above  five  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  who  were  ordered  to  ren- 
dezvous in  the  most  secure  roads  and  harbours 
of  Ionia.  We  are  not  exactly  informed  of  the 
number  of  the  land  forces,  whiqh  were  assembled 
at  Susa.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  they  were 
extremely  numerous,  and  it  is  probable  that  they 
wbuld  continually  increase  on  the  march  from 
Susa  to  Sardes,  by  the  confluence  of  many  tribu- 
tary nations  to  the  imperial  standard  of  Xerxes. 

Theirmag-  When  the  army  had  attained  its  perfect  com- 
plement, we  are  told  that  it  consisted  of  seven- 
teen hundred  thousand  infantry,  and  four  Imn- 
dred  thousand  cavalry ;  which,  joined  to  the  fleet 
above  mentioned,  made  the  whole  forces  amount 
to  nearly  two  millions  of  fighting  men.  An 
immense  crowd  of  wonien  and  eunuchs  followed 
the  camp  of  an  effeminate  people.  These  instru^ 
ments  of  pleasure  and  luxury,  together  with  the 
slaves  necessary  in  transporting  the  baggage  and 
provisions,  equalled,  perhaps  exceeded^,  the 
number  of  the  soldiers  ;  so  that,  according  to  the 

3s  A  military  friend  has  favoured  me  with  the  actual  retui^  ef 
an  army  serving  under  British  officers  in  the  East : 

Officers  and  troops^       -       -       6,7^7 
Servants  and  followeFSy    -       -    19,77» 


nitude. 
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universal  testimony  of  ancient  historians,  the  chap. 
army  of  Xerxes  should  appear  the  greatest  that  ,  ^^'  , 
was  ever  collected,  ^ 

But  many  circumstances  serve  to  prove  that  its 
strength  by  no  means  corresponded. to  its  mag- 
nitude. The  various  nations  which  composed 
it,  were  not  divided  into  regular  bodies,  properly 
disciplined  and  officered.  Their  muster-roll  was 
taken  in  a  manner  that  is  remarkable  for  its  sim* 
plicity.  Ten  thousand  men  were  separated  from 
the  rest,  formed  into  a  compact  body,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  pallisade.  The  whole  army  passed 
successively  into  this  inclosure,  and  were,  thus 
numbered  like  cattle,  without  the  formality. of 
placing  them  in  ranks,  or  of  calling  their  names. 

Xerxes,  having  wintered  at  Sardes,  sent  am-  Xerxw 
bassadors  early  in  the  spring  to  demand,  earth  ^|fi^*^® 
and  water,  as  a  mark  of  submission,  from  the  pont- 
several  Grecian    republics.      With    regard  to  ixxv"?.' 
Athens  and  Spaxta,  he  thought  it  unnecessary  to 
observe  this  ceremony,  as  they  had  treated  with 
the  most  inhuman  cruelty,  and  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  their  own  laws  of  war,  the  messengers 
intrusted  with  a  similar  commission  by  his  father 

^.  Herodot.  L  vii.  c.  cxxxix.  et  seq.  enters  into  a  circumstantial 
detail  of  the  Persian  forces.  His  account  is  confirmed,  with  less 
difference  than  usual  in  such  cases,  by  Lysias,  Orat.  Funeb.  Isocrat. 
Panegyr.  Diodor.  1.  xi.  p.  244.  Herodotus  repeatedly  expres^s 
his  astonishment  at.  the  immensity  of  the  Barbarian  hosts.  He 
appears  fully  sensible  of  the  difficulties  with  which  they  had  to 
struggle,  in  order  to  procure  provisions.  His  account  of  the 
Grecian  fleet  and  army  is  acknowledged  to  be  faithful  and  exact  in 
the  highest  degree ;  circumstances  which  strongly  confirm  the  cre- 
dibility of  his  evidence.  .  . 
E  E  2 
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Darius.  The  slow  march  of  his  immense  army, 
and,  still  more,  its  tedious  transportation  across 
the  seas  which  separate  Europe  from  Asia,  ill 
suited  the  rapid  violence  of  his  revenge.  Xerxes 
therefore  ordered  a  bridge  of  boats  to  be  raised 
on  the  Hellespont,  which,  in  the  narrowest  part, 
is  only  seven  stadia,  or  seven-eighths  of  a  mile  in 
breadth*  Here  the  bridge  was  formed  with  great 
labour ;  but  whether  owing  to  the  awkwardness 
of  its  construction,  or  to  the  violence  of  a  suc- 
ceeding tempest,  it  was  no  sooner  built  than  de- 
stroyed. The  Great  King  ordered  the  directors 
of  the  work  to  be  beheaded ;  and,  proud  of  his 
tyrannic  power  over  feeble  man,  displayed  an 
impotent  rage  against  the  elements*  In  all  the 
madness  of  despotism  he  commanded  the  Hel- 
lespont to  be  punished  with  three  hundred 
stripes,  and  a  pair  of  fetters  to  be  dropped  into 
the  sea,  adding  these  irantic  and  ridiculous  ex- 
pressions :  '^  It  is  thus,  thou  salt  and  bitter  water, 
that  thy  master  punishes  thy  unprovoked  injury, 
and  he  is  determined  to  pass  thy  treacherous 
streams  notwithstanding  all  the  insolence  of  thy 
malice*'**^  After  this  absurd  ceremony,  anew 
bridge  was  made  of  a  double  range  of  vessels, 
fixed  by  strong  anchors  on  both  sides,  and  joined 
together  by  cables  of  hemp  and  reed,  fastened 
to  immense  beams  driven  into  the  opposite 
shores.'  The  decks  of  the  vessels,  which  exceeded 
six  hundred  in  number,  were  strewed  with  trunki^ 
of  trees  and  earth,  and  their  surface  was  rtill  far'* 

37  Uerodot  TiL^J. 
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their  smoothed  by  a  covering  of  planks*  The  ghap; 
sides  were  then  railed  with  wicker-work,  to  pre-  y  J^^^ 
vent  the  fear  and  impatiente^of  the  horses;  and 
upon  this  singular  edifice  the  main  strength  of 
the  army  passed  in  seven  days  and-  nights,  from 
the  Asiatic  city  of  Abydos  to  that  of  Sestos  in 
Europe.  ^ 

But  before  this  general  transportation^  a  con-  Cuts  a 
siderable  division  of  the  forces  had  been  already  Jhroigh 
sent  ta  the  coast  of  Macedonia  in  order  to  dig  *^'®  ^^th- 

...  ,  .    ,     .    .  ,        mws  of 

across  the  isthmus  which  joins  to  that  coast  the  Sana. 
high  promontory  of  Athos;  The  disaster  which, 
befel  the  fleet  commanded  Jby  Mardonius,  in 
doubling  the  cape  of  this  celebrated  peninsula, 
was  still  present  to  the  mind  of  Xerxes.  The 
neck  of  land,  only  a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth, 
was  adorned  by  the  Grecian  city  of  Sana ;  and 
the  pronu)ntory  being  rich  and  fertile,  was  well 
inhabited  by  both  Greeks^  and  Barbarians.  The 
cutting  of  thi^  narrow  isthmus^  by  a  oanal  of  suf- 
ficient width  to  allow  two  galleys  to  sail  abreast, 
was  a  matter  not  beyond  the  power  of  a  potentate 
who  commanded  the  labour  of  so  many  myriads^; 

3»H;erodbt.  l.vii.  c.  IviV 

^  Herodot,  Irvii.  c.  xxi.  et  seq.  &  Diodor.  1;  xi.  c.  ii.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  say,  whether  we  ought  most  to  condemn  the  swelling  ex- 
aggeration with  which  Lysias>  Ifiocrates,  and  other  writers,  speak  of 
these  operations  of  Xerxes,  which  they  call  **  nayigating  die  laiid, 
and  walking  the  sea,'*  or  the  impudent  incredulity  of  Juvenal:. 

creditur  olim 

Velificatus  Athos,  et  quidquid  Giraecia  mendax 
.  Audet  in  hisioria,  constratum  classibus  iisdem 
Suppositumque  rotis  solidum  mare.  ' 
Nothing  18  better  fitted  to  perpetuate  error  than  the  smart  tcRteaee 
4^a  satirist  A  line  of  the  same  Juvelial  has  branded  Cicero  as  a  bad. 
E  E   3 
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CHAP,  but  it  is  observed  by  Herodotus,  to  have  been  a 
^  ^'  ;  work  of  more  ostentation  than  utility,  as  the  ves- 
sels might,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  age, 
have  been  conveyed  over  land- with  greater  expe- 
dition, and  with  less  trouble  and  expence.  The 
eastern  workmen  were  in  general  so  extremely 
unacquainted  with  operations  of  this  kind,  that 
they  made  the  opening  at  the  surface  no  larger 
than  that  necessary  at  the  bottom  of  the  channel. 
In  order  to  excite  their  diligence  by  national 
emulation,  a  particular  portion  of  the  ground  was 
assigned  to  each  distinction  of  people  engaged 
in  this  undertaking.  The  Phoenicians  alone^  by 
giving  a  proper  width  at  the  top,  avoided  the 
inconvenience  of  submitting  to  a  double  labour. 
In  performing  this,  and  every  other  task,  the 
soldiers  of  Xerxes  were  kept  to  their  work  by 
stripes  and  blows ;  a  circumstance  which  gives 
us  as  mean  an  opinion  of  their  spirit  and  activity; 
as  all  that  has  been  already  related  gives  us  of 
their  skill  and  discipline, 
Xerxes  The  Persian  forces  were  now  safely  conducted 

foretTn^  into  Europe  ;'  and  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  easy 
Doriscus.    navigation  of  their   fleet  along   the   coasts  of 
Thrace,  Macedon,  and  Thessaly,  to  the  centre  of 


poet^  though  that  universal  literary  genius  left  admirable  verses  be- 
llind  ;him,  which  have  been  transmitted  to  modern  times.  The  dig> 
ging  of  the  canal  of  Atfaos  is  supported  by  the  uniform  testimony 
of  all  antiquity,  and  might  be  credited  on  the  single  evidence  of 
Thucydides  (1.  iv.  c.  cix.},  the  most  faithful,  accurate,  and  impartial 
of  all  historians,  ancient  pr  modern ;  and  who  himself  lived  long  in 
the  neighbourhood,  of.  Athos,  where  he  had  an  estate,  and  was 
director  of  the  Athenian  mines  in  Thrace;  as  will  appear  here- 
after. 
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the  Grecian  states,-  was  removed  by  the  dividing  CHAP* 
of  mount  Athos.  Through  the  fertile  plains  of  >  ^^'  . 
Lesser  Asia,  the  whole  army  had  kept  in  a  body ; 
but  the  difficulty  of  sufTpKes  obliged  them  to 
separate  into  three  divisions  in  their  march 
through  the  less  cultivated  countries  of  Europe; 
Before  this  separation  took  place,  the  whole  fleet 
and  army  were  reviewed  by  Xerxes,  near  Doris- 
cus,  a  city  of  Thrace,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Hebrus,  Such  an  immense  collection  of  men 
assembled  in  arms,  and  attended  with  every  cir- 
cumstance of  martial  magnificence,  gave  an  op- 
portunity for  seeing,  or  at  least  for  supposing, 
many  affecting  scenes.  The  ambition  of  the 
Great  King  had  torn  him  from  his  palace  of  Susa, 
but  it  could  not  tear  him  from  the  objects  of  his 
aflfection,  and  the  ministers  of  his  pleasure.  He 
was,  followed  by  his  women,  and  by  his  flatter- 
ers*^; and  aU  the  efleminate  pride  of  a  court  was 
blended  with  the*  pomp  of  war.  While  the  great 
body  of  the  army  lay  every  night  in  theopen  air, 
Xerxes  and  his  attendants  were  provided  with 
magnificent  tents.  The  splendour  of  hi&  chariots.  His  spien- 
the  mettle  of  his  horses,  which  far  excelled  the  ^^^^' 
swiftest  racers  in  Thessaly,  the  unexampled  num-^ 
ber  of  hiis  troops,  and,  above  all,  the  bravery  of 
the  immortal  band,  a  body  of  ten  thousand  Per- 
sian cavalry,  so  named  because  their  number  was 
constantly  maintained  from  the  flower,  of  the 
whole  army,  seemed  sufficient  to  the^  admiring 
crowd,  to  raise  the  glory  of  their  sovereign  above 

^  Plato  de  Legibusy  l.iii.  p.  536 
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the  condition  of  humanity;    especially  since^ 
among  so  many  thousands  of  men  as  passed  in 
review/  none  could  be  compared  to  Xerxes  in 
strength,  in  beauty,  or  in  stature.  ^^ 
and  mi-  But  amidst  this  splendour  of  external  great* 

^*  ness,  Xerxes  felt  himself  unhappy.  Having 
ascended  an  eminence  to  view  his  camp  and  fleet, 
his  pride  was  humbled  with  the  reflection,  that 
no  one  of  all  the  innumerable  host  could  be  ex^ 
pected  to  survive  an  hundred  years.  The 
haughty  monarch  of  Asia  was  melted  into  tears. 
The  conversation  of  his  kinsman  and  counsellor, 
Artabanus,  was  ill  calculated  to  console  his  me- 
lancholy. That  respectable  old  man,  whose  wis- 
dom had  often  moderated  the  youthful  impetu- 
osity of  Xerxes,  and  who  had  been  as  assiduous 
to  prevent,  as  Mardonius  had  been  to  promote, 
the  Grecian  war,  took  notice  that  the  misery  of 
human  life  was  an  object  far  more  lamentable 
than  its  shortness.  "  In  the  narrow  space  allot- 
ted them,  has  not  every  one  of  these  in  our  pre- 
sence, and  indeed  the  whole  human  race,  often 
wished  rather  to  die  than  to  live  ?  The  tumult 
of  paasipns  disturbs,  the  best  of  our  days ;  diseases 
and  weakness  accompany  old  age ;  and  death, 
so  vainly  dreaded,  is  the  sure  and  hospitable 
reftige  of  wretched  mortals.'* 
He  con-  X^rxes  was  not  of  a  disposition  j^eadily  to 
Demara-  contemplate  the  dictates  of  experience  and  the 
bMiSed  «>^^ittis  of,  philosophy.  He  endeava^ifed  to  di- 
King  of     yert  those  sloomy  reflections  which  he  could  not 

Sparta.  o     .     ^ 

*»  Heiodot.  1.  vii.  c.  clxxxiv. 
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remove,  by  amusing  his  fancy  with  horse-races,  chap. 
mock  battles,  and  other  favourite  entertainments,  y  J^'^j 
In  the  intervals  of  these  diversions,  he  sometimes 
conversed  with  Demaratus,  the  banished  king  of 
Sparta,  who,  as  we  have  akeady  mentioned,  had 
sought  refuge  in  the  Persian  court,  from  the  per- 
secution of  his  countrymen.  A  memorable  in- 
terview between  them  is  related  by  Herodotus. 
The  Persian,  displaying  ostentatiously  the  mag- 
nitude of  his  power,  asked  the  royal  fugitive. 
Whether  he  suspected  the  Greeks  would  yet  ven- 
ture to  take  the  field,  in  order  to  oppose  the 
progress  of  his  arms  ?  Demaratus  replied,  that 
if  he  might  speak  without  giving  offence,  he  was 
of  opinion  that  the  Persians  would  meet  with  a 
very  vigorous  resistance.  "  Greece  had  been 
trained  in  the  severe,  but  useful  school  of  neces- 
sity ;  poverty  was  her  nurse  and  her  mother  j 
she  had  acquired  patience  and  valour,  by  the 
early  application  of  discipline  ;  and  she  was  ha- 
bituated to  the  practice  of  virtue  by  the  watchful 
attention  of  the  law.  All  the  Greeks  were  war- 
like, but  the  Spartans  were  pecuUarly  brave. 
It  was  unnece^ary  to  ask  their  number ;  for  if 
they  exceeded  not  a  thousand  men,  they  would 
defend  their  country  and  their  freedom  against 
the  assembled  myriads  of  Asia."  "^ 

Xerxes  was.  rather  amused  than  instructed  by  Receives 
this  discourse.     His  hopes  of  success  seemed  mission  of 
built  on  too  solid  principles  to  be  shaken  by  nmnyGre- 
the  opinion  of  a  prejudiced  Greek.    Every  day  munities." 

*'*  H«rodot.  1.  vii.  c.  cii.  et  seq. 
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CHAP,   messengers  arrived  with  the  submission  of  nevt 
nations.     The  inhabitants  of  the  rocky  country 
of  Doris,  many  tribes  of  Thessaly,  the  moun- 
taineers of  Pindus,  Ossa,  Pelion,  and  Olympus, 
which,  like  a  lofty  rampart,  surround  that  coun- 
try, offered  the  usual  present  of  earth  and  water, 
as  the  symbol  of  surrendering  their  territories  to 
a  power  which  it  seemed  vain  to  resist.     These 
districts  formed  only  the  northern  frontier  of 
Greece.     But  what  gave  peculiar  pleasure   to 
Xerxes,  the  Thebans,  who  inhabited  the  central 
parts,  and  all  the  cities  of  Boeotia,  except  Thes- 
piae  and  Plataea,  privately  sent  ambassadors  to 
testify  their  good-will  to  his  cause,  and  to  re- 
quest the  honour  of  his  friendship. 
Measures        Meanwhile  those  Grecians,  who,  unmoved  by 
Athenians  the  terrors  of  invasion,  obeyed  the  voice  of  liberty 
Snfed?    and  their  country,  had  sent  deputies  to  the  isth- 
rates.         mus  of  Corinth,  to  deliberate  about  the  common 
interest.     They  consisted  of  representatives  from 
the  several  states  of  Peloponnesus,  and  from  the 
most  considerable  republics  beyond  that  penin- 
sula.   By  common  consent,  they  suspended  their 
domestic   animosities,   recalled  their   fugitives, 
consulted  their  oracles,  and  dispatched  ambassa- 
dors, in  the  name  of  united  Greece,  to  demand 
assistance  from  the  islands  of  Crete,  Cyprus,  and 
Corcyra,  as  well  as  from  the  Grecian  colonies  on 
the  coasts  of  Italy  and  Sicily.    All  their  measures 
were  carried  on  with  great  appearance  of  unani- 
mity and  concord.     Even  the.  Thebans,  careful 
to  conceal  their  treachery,  had  sent  representa- 
tives to  the  common  council.  The  general  danger 
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seemed  to  unite  and  harmonize  the  most  dis-  chap. 
cordant  mertibers  ;  and  although  unceasing  dis-  ^^^^ 
sensions  between  rival  states,  frequently  weak- 
ened the  authority  of  the  Amphictyonic  confe- 
deracy, it  appeared  on  the  present,  as  on  many 
future  occasions,  that  the  Greeks  acknowledged 
the  obligation  of  a  tacit  alliance  to  defend  each          • 
otilier  against  domestic  tyrants  and  foreign  bar- 
barians. 

Befbre'they  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  the  The  Thes- 
will  of  the  gods,  or  of  discovering  the  intentions  crave  their 
of  their  distant  allies,  ambassadors  arrived  from  assistance. 
those  communities  of  Thessaly  which  still  ad- 
hered to  the  interest  of  Greece,  praying  a  speedy 
and  effectual   assistance   towards  guarding  the 
narrow  passes  which  lead  into  their  country. 
There  is  a  valley  near  the  coast  of  the  .^gaean,  The  valley 
between  the  lofky  mountains  of  Ossa  and  Olym-  ^^'^^"'P^ 
pus,  which  afforded  the  most  convenient  passage 
from  Macedon  into  Thessaly.  This  singular  spot, 
commonly  called  the  valley  of  Tempe,  is  about 
five    miles    in   length,    and,  where  narrowest, 
scarcely  an  hundred  paces  in  breadth ;  but  is 
adorned  by  the  hand  of  nature  with  every  object 
that  can  gratify  the  senses  or  delight  the  fancy. 
The  gently  flowingPeneus^  intersects  the  middle 
of  the  plain.     Its  waters  are  increased  by  per- 

43  I  know  not  why  Ovid  says, 

Peneus  ab  imo  , 

Effusus  Pindo  spurnosis  "volyitur  undis, 

Metam.  1.  i.  ver.  575. 
MWaxi  (from  whom  the  description  in  the  text  is  taken)  says, 
that  the  Peneus  flows, 

AiKvpf  t\ai8,  smooth  as  oil. 
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ennial  cascades  from  the  green  mountains,  and 
thus  rendered  of  sufficient  depths  for  vessels  of 
considerable  burden.  The  rocks  are  every 
where  planted  with  vines  and  olives,  and  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  even  the  river  itself,  are 
overshadowed  with  lofty  forest  trees,  which  de- 
•  fend  those  who  sail  upon  it  from  the  sun's  meri- 

dian ardour.  The  innumerable  grottos  and 
arbours  carelessly  scattered  over  this  delightful 
scene,  and  watered  by  fountains  of  peculiar 
freshness  and  salubrity,  invite  the  weary  tra- 
veller to  repose  ;  while  the  musical  warbling  of 
birds  conspires  with  the  sweet  fragrance  of 
flowers  to  soothe  his  senses,  and  to  heighten  the 
pleasure  which  the  eye  and  fancy  derive  from 
viewing  the  channing  variety  of  this  enchanting 
landscape ;  from  examining  the  happy  intermix- 
ture of  hill  and  dale,  wood  and  water ;  and  from 
contemplating  the  diversified  beauty  and  majes>- 
tic  grandeur  of  Nature,  under  her  most  blooming 
and  beneficent  aspects, 
isoccupied  This  delicious  valley,  which  an  ancient  writer, 
Greeks-  ^Y  ^  ^^^  figure  of  speech,  calls  "  a  festival  for 
the  eyes/'  and  which  the  bounty  of  the  gods  had 
formed  for  happy  scenes  of  love,  innocence,  and 
tranquillity,  the  destructive  ambition  of  man  was 
ready  to  convert  into  a  field  of  bloodshed  and 
horror.  It  was  natural  for  the  Thessalians  to  ex- 
pect that  the  troops  of  Xerxes  would  pass  by  this^ 
inlet  into  their  .territories ;  and  hither  their  am- 
bassadors entreated  the  allied  Greeks  to  send  an 
army.  The  proposal  seemed  j  ust  and  useful ;  ships 
were  prepared  at  the  isthmus  j  and  a  body  of 
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ten  thousand  men  were  embarked  under  the  chap. 
command  of  Themistocles,  with  orders  to  sail  y  I^^j 
through  the  narrow  Euripus,  to  land  in  the  har- 
bours of  Temp6,  and  remain  there  in  order  to 
guard  that  important  pass. 

They  had  not  continued  in  those  parts  many  but  soon 
days,  when  a  messenger  arrived  from  Alexander,  g^"^*^*"' 
son  of  Amyntas,  tributary  prince  of  Macedonia^ 
advising  them  to  depart  from  that  post,  unless 
they  meant  to  be  trodden  under  foot  by  the  Per- 
sian  cavalry.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that 
this  menace  could  have  changed  their  resolution. 
But  they  had  already  learned  that  there  was  an- 
other passage  into  Thessaly,  through  the  territoy 
of  the  Perraebians,  near  the  city  Gonnus  in 
Upper  Macedonia.  Their  army  was  insufficient 
to  guard  both  ;  and  the  defending  of  one  only, 
could  not  be  of  essential  advantage  to  themselves, 
to  the  Thei^salians,  or  to  the  common  cause. 

Meantime,  the  dangers  which  thickened  over  The  dan- 
their  respective  republics,  rendered  it  necessary  fhreaten*^^ 
to  return  southward.     Their  distant  colonies,  Greece  be- 
particularly  those  of  Sicily,  which  were  the  most  imminent 
numerous  and  powerful,  could  not  afford  them  ?°^ 
any  assistance,  being  themselves  threatened  with 
a  formidable  invasion  from  the  Carthaginians, 
the  cause  and  consequences  of  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  fully   to  explain.      The  oracles 
were  doubtful,  or  terrifying.     To  the  Spartans 
they  ahnounced,  afi  the  only  means  of  safety, 
the  voluntary  death  of  a  king  of  the  race  of 
Hercules.     The  Athenians  were  commanded  to 
seek  refuge  within  their  wooden  walls.     The 


and  alarm* 
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responses  given  to  the  other  fetatfes^iiNSiibt  par- 
ticularly recorded;  but  it  appears  in  general, 
that  all  were  dark,  ambiguous,  or  frightful.  The 
Grecian  army  returned  therefore  to  their  ships, 
repassed  the  Euripus,  and  arrived  in  safety  at 
Corinth ;  while  the  Thessaliam,  thus  abandoned 
by  their  allies,  reluctantly  submitted  to  the 
common  enemy. 
The  Gre-  The  terror  inspired  by  the  critical  situation  of 
Mihtolj'-  ^ff^^^S'  rendered  the  presence  of  the  leaders  ne- 
tcinisium.  cessary  in  their  respective  communities.  Tlie- 
mistocles  found  the  Athenians  divided  about  the 
meaning  of  the  oracle,  the  greater  part  assert- 
ing, that  by  wooden  walls  was  understood  the 
inclosure  of  the  citadel,  which  had  been  formerly 
surrounded  by  a  pallisade.  Others  gave  the 
words  a  different  construction,  and  each  accord- 
ing to  his  fears  or  his  interest ;  but  Themistocles 
asserted  that  all  of  them  had  mistaken  the  advice 
of  the  god,  who  desired  them  to  trust  for  safety 
to  theijc  fleet.  This  opinion,  supported  by  all 
the  force  of  his  eloquence,  and  the  weight  of  his 
authority,  at  length  prevailed  in  the  assembly, 
although  Epicides,  a  demagogue  of  great  in- 
fluence among  the  lower  ranks  of  people,  op- 
posed it  with  the  utmost  vehemence ;  and  seiz- 
ing this  opportunity  to  vilify  the  character  of 
Themistocles,  insisted  that  he  himself  should  be 
appointed  general  in  his  room.  But  the  prudent 
Athenian  knew  the  weakness  of  his  adversary  j 
his  great  passion  was  avarice  ;  and  a  seai§onable 
bribe  immediately  silenced  his  clamorous  oppo- 
sition.   The  Athenian  galleys  were  fitted  out 

IS 
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with  all  convenient  speed,  and  being  joined  with  c  H  A  p/ 
those  of  Euboea,  uEgina,  Corinth,  and  the  mari-  v  J^^^  j 
time  allies  of  Peloponnesus,  amounted  to  a  fleet 
of  three  hundred  sail.  They  proceeded  to  the 
narrow  sea  which  divides  the  northern  shore  of 
Euboea  from  the  coast  of  Thessaly,  rendezvoused 
at  the  promontory  of  Artemisium,  and  patiently 
expected  the  arrival  of  the  Barbarians. 

Besides  the  force  necessary  for  manning  this  The 
fleet,  the  confederates  could  raise  an  array  of  assemWe 
about  sixty  thousand  freemen,  together  with  a  ^  army, 
still  greater  proportion  of  armed  slaves.    As  the 
passes  leading  from  Thessaly  to  the  territories  of 
Phocis  and  Locris  were  still  narrower  and  more 
difficult  of  access  than  those  from  Macedon  into 
Thessaly,  it  seems  extraordinary  that  they  did 
not   immediately   direct   their  whole    military 
strength  towards  that  quarter  :  but  this  neglect 
maybe  explained  by  their  superstitious  veneration 
for  oracles,  the  necessity  of  celebrating  their  ac- 
customed festivals,  and  the  dangerous  delays  and 
inactivity  inherent  in  the  nature  of  a  republican 
confederacy*  As  they  were  acquainted  with  only  Guard  the 
one  jpass,  by  which  the  Persians  could  arrive  from  xhem^^ 
Thessaly,  they  thought  that  a  body  of  eight  thou-  Py^- 
sand  pike-men  might  be  equally  capable  with  a 
larger  proportion  of  troops,  of  defending  it  against 
every  invader.    This  narrow  defile  was  called  the 
Straits  of  Thermopylae,  in  allusion  to  the  warm 
springs  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  was  deemed 
the  gate  or  entrance    into  Greece.      It  was 
bounded  on  the  west  by  high  arid  inaccessible 
precipices  which  join  the  lofty  ridge  of  mount 
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Oeta ;  and  on  the  east  terminated  by  an  imprac- 
ticable morass,  bordered  by  the  sea.  Near  the 
plain  of  the  Thessalian  city  of  Trachis,  the  pas- 
sage  was  fifty  feet  broad ;  but  at  Alpen6,  there 
was  not  room  for  one  chariot  to  pass  another. 
Even  these  passes  were  defended  by  walls,  for- 
merly buUt  by  the  Phocians  to  protect  them 
against  the  incursions  of  their  enemies  in  Thes- 
saly,  and  strengthened,  on  this  occasion,  with  as 
much  care  as  time  would  allow.  The  troops 
sent  to  Thermopylae,  which  was  only  fifteen 
miles  distant  from  the  station  of  the  Grecian 
fleet  at  Aitemisium,  consisted  chiefly  of  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  commanded  by  Leonidas  the  Spar- 
tan king,  who  was  prepared,  in  obedience  to 
the  oracle,  to  devote  his  life  for  the  safety  of  his 
country, 
qrhc  Pep.  Before  the  Grecian  confederates  adopted  these 
anfee  r^w  vigorous  mcasures  for  their  own  defence,  the  Per- 
Capc  Se-  sian  army  had  marched,  in  three  divisionsy  from 
Thracian  Doriscus.  They  were  accompanied  by 
the  fleet,  which,  coasting  about  two  hundred 
miles  along  the  shores  of  Thrace,  Macedon,  and 
Thessaly,  at  length  reached  Cape  Sepias,  which 
is  twenty  miles  north  of  Artemisiunu  As  they 
advanced  southward,  they  laid  under  contribution 
Abdera**,  Thasus,  and  Eion,  the  principal  Gre- 

^  The  places  on  the  road  prepared  not  only  vast  magazines  of 
j:orn  and  other  provisions  for  the  troops,  but  sumptuous  entertain*^ 
ments  for  Xerxes  and  his  attendants.  A  saying  of  Megacreon  of 
Abdera  expressed  the  devouring  rapadty  of  the  invaders:  *'  The 
Abderites  ought  to  thank  the  gods,  that  Xerxes  feasted  but  once  a 
day ;  it  would  ruin  Abdera  to  iurnish  him  with  both  a  dinner -and  a 
supper/* 
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cian  colonies  in  Thrace,  as  well  as  the  cities  of  ^  h  a  P- 
Torona,  Olynthus,  Potidaea,  and  other  places  of  .  ^-^  j 
smaller  note  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia*  The 
whole  fleet  anchored,  after  performing  the  most 
tedious  and  dangerous  part  of  the  voyage,  near 
the  entrance  of  the  rivers  Axius  and  Lydius, 
which  flow  into  the  Thermaic  gulph  ;  and,  after 
quitting  these  harbours,  spent  eleven  days  in  sail- 
ing eighty  miles,  along  a  smooth  unbroken  coast, 
from  the  northern  extremity  of  this  gulph  to  the 
general  rendezvous  near  Cape  Sepias- 

The  fleet  was  commanded  by  Achaemines  and  Tiieii' 
Ariabignes,  sons  of  Darius.  Xerxes  in  person  TO^cfiesto 
headed  his  army,  which  made  a  considerable  halt  ^^^^l".* 
at  the  Macedonian  towns  of  Therma  and  PeUa, 
and  encamped  in  the  Thracian  plains  on  each 
side  of,  the  above-mentioned  rivers  Axius  and 
Lydius.  From  hence  they  proceeded  in  three 
.bodies  ;  the  division  nearest  the  shore  was  com- 
manded  by  Mardonius  and  Masistes.-  Sergis, 
.an  experienced  general,  conducted  the  march 
through  the  higher  parts  of  the  country ;  and 
the  great  king,  accompanied  by  Smerdones  and 
.Megabyzus,  who  occasionally  relieved  him  from 
the  trouble  of  command,  chose  the  middle  pas- 
sage as  the  safest,  the  most  convenient,  and  the 
most  entertaining ;  for  hitherto  the  Persian  ex- 
.pedition  was  rather  a  journey  of  pleasure,  than 
an.  undertaking  of  fatigue  or  danger.  Xerxes 
examined  at  leisure  such  objects  of  nature  or  art 
.as  appeared  most  interesting  ^nd  curious.  Hi^ 
fancy  was  amused,  as  he  passed  the  various 
scenes  of  superstition,  with  the  legendary  tales 
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CHAP,  cai'efully  related  by  his  conductors.  He  viewed 
V  J^^^  M  with  pleasure  the  wide  plains  of  Thessaly,  which 
bore  indubitable  marks  of  being  once  an  exten- 
sive lake;  and  contemplated. with  wonder  the 
lofty  mountains  which  separated  that  country 
from  the  rest  of  Greece,  and  which  evidently 
appear  to  be  rent  asunder,  and  to  have  received 
their  present  form  from  the  terrible  operations 
of  volcanoes  and  earthquakes.  After  fully  satis- 
fying his  curiosity,  he  jdned,  with  the  division 
more  immediately  under  his  command,  the  re-, 
mainder  of  the  army,  assembled  and  encamped 
en  the  wide  plains  of  Trachis,  about  forty  miles 
in  circumference,  stretching  along  ihe  shore  oi 
Thessaly,  opposite  to  the  station  of  the  Persian 
fleet,  and  adjacent  to  the  Straits  of  Thermo- 
pylae.** 
Circum-  For  more  than  twelve  months,  Xerxes  had 
^J^^  never  seen  the  face  of  an  enemy.  He  had  tra- 
dcred  the  vcrsed,  without  resistance,  the  wide  regions  of 
respect-*  Asia,  and  the  countries  which  in  ancient  times 
Xe«M  ^^^®  deemed  most  warlike  in  Europe.  AU  tlie 
territories  beyond  Trachis  acknowledged  his 
power ;  and  the  districts  of  Greece,  which  still 
presented  a  scene  of  action  to  his  invincible  arms, 
were  less,  extensive  than  the  meanest  of  his  pro- 
vinces. Yet  it  is  probable  that  he  heard,  not 
without  emotion,  that  an  army  of  Greeks,  headed 
by  the  Spartan  king,  had  taken  post  at  Thermo- 
pylae, in  order  to  dispute  liis  passage*  What  he 
had  been  told  by  Demaratus  concerning  the  cha- 

4sHerodot    Diodor.    Pliitarch.  ibid. 
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racter  and  principles  of  that  heroic  people,  he  Gh  AP. 
might  now,  when  the  danger  drew  near,  be  the  ^^ 
more  inclined  to  believe,  from  the  suggestions  of 
his  own  memory  and  experience.  In  the  warmth 
of  generous  indignation,  the  Spartans,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  had  put  to  death  the  Persian 
heralds  sent  to  demand  their  submission ;  but, 
upon  cool  reflection,  they  were  prompted,  chiefly 
indeed  by  superstitious  motives,  to  make  atone- 
ment for  a  violation  of  the  sacred  law  of  nations. 
When  proclamation  was  made  in  the  assembly, 
"  Who  would  die  for  Sparta?**  two  citizens,  of 
great  rank  and  eminence,  offered  themselves  as 
willing  sacrifices  for  the  good  of  the  community. 
Sperthies  and  Bulis  (for  these  were  their  names) 
set  out  for  Susa  on  this  singular  errand.  As  they 
passed  through  Lesser  Asia,  they  were  entertained 
by  Hy dames,  the  governor  of  that  province,  who 
actually  accompanied  Xerxes,  as  commander  of 
the  Immortal  Band,  to  which  dignity  he  had  been 
raised  through  superior  merit.  Hy  dames,  among 
other  discourse  with  the  Spartans,  testified  his 
surprise,  that  their  republic  should  be  so  averse 
to  the  friendship  of  the  king  his  master,  who,  he 
observed,  as  they  might  leam  by  his  own  exam- 
ple, well  understood  the  value  of  brave  men. 
That,  if  they  complied  with  the  desires  of 
Xerxes,  he  would  appoint  them  govemors  over 
me  other  cities  of  Greece,  The  Spartans  coolly 
replied,  "  That  he  talked  of  a  matter  of  which 
he  was  not  a  competent  judge.  With  the  condf* 
tion  and  rewards  of  servitude,  he  was  indeed  suf- 
ficiently acquainted ;  but  as  to  the  enjoymrats 
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CHAR  of  liberty,  he  had  never  proved  how  sweet  they 
V  J^'^^  v^ere ;  for,  if  he  had  once  made  that  experiment, 
he  would  advise  them  to  defend  their  freedom 
Bot  only  with  lances,  but  with  hatchets.**  ^ 
.    The   same  magnammity  distinguished  their 
behaviour  at  Susa.     The  guards  told  them,  that, 
when  admitted  into  the  presence  of  Xerxes^ 
they  must  observe  the  usual  ceremony  of  pros- 
trating themselves   on  the  ground.     But  the 
,  Spartans  declared,  "  That  no  degree  of  violence 
could  make  them  submit  to  such  mean  adula- 
tion :  that  they  were  not  accustomed  to  adore  a 
man,  and  came  not  thither  for  such  an  impious 
purpose*"    They  approached  Xerxes,  therefore, 
^in  an  erect  posture,  and  told  him  with  firmness, 
that  they  came  to  submit  to  any  punishment 
which  he  might  think  proper  to  inflict  on  them, 
as  an  atonement  for  the  death  of  his  heralds. 
Xerxes,  admiring  their  virtue,  replied,  "  That 
he  certainly  should  not  repeat  the  error  of  the 
Greeks,  nor,  by  sacrificing  individuals,  deliver 
the  state  from  the  guilt  of  murder  and  impiety.*' 
The  Spartans  having  received  this  answer,   re- 
turned home,  persuaded  that  they  had  done  their 
duty  in   ofiering  private   satisfaction;    which, 
though  not  accepted,  ought  sufficiently  to  atone 
for  the  public  crime.  ^ 
He  sends        The  example  of  these  distinguished  patriots 
^^to"     probably  gave  Xerxes  a  very  favourable  idea  of 
treat  whh  the  general  character  of  their  community.     As 
,*"*        he  had  not  any  particular   quarrel   with  the 

^  Herodot*  \  viir.  c.  cxxxv.  ^  Idem,  1.  rA,  c,  caurxiv.  fX  scq. 
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Spartans,  whose  opposition,  though  it  could  not  chap* 
prevent,  would  certainly  i-etard,  his  intended  pu-  v  -^v^> 
nishment  of  Athens,  he  sent  messengers  to  desire 
them  to  lay  down  their  arms ;  to  which  they  re- 
plied, **  Come  and  take  them/*  The  messengers 
then  offered  them  lands,  on  condition  they  be- 
came allies  to  the  Great  King ;  but  they  an- 
swered, "  That  it  was  the  custom  of  their  repub- 
lic to  conquer  lands  by  valour,  not  to  acquire 
them  by  treachery.'*  Except  in  making  these  Magnani- 
smart  replies,  they  took  not  the  smallest  notice  gp^^na.^ 
of  the  Persians  ;  but  continued  to  employ  them- 
selves as  before  their  arrival,  contending  in  the 
gymnastic  exercises,  entertaining  themselviBs 
with  music  «and  conversation,  or  adjusting  their 
long  hair  to  appear  more  terrible  to  their  enemies. 
The  messengers  of  Xerxes,  equally  astonished  at 
what  they  saw  and  heard,  returned  to  thie  Persian 
camp,  and  described  the  unexpected  issue  of  their 
commission,  as  well  as  the  extraordinary  beha- 
viour of  the  Spartans  ;  of  which  Xerxes  desired 
an  explanation  from  their  countryman  Demara^ 
tus.  ^  The  latter  declared  in  general,  that  their 
whole  carriage  and  demeanour  announced  a  de- 
termined resolution  to  fight  to  the  last  extremity: 
but  he  found  it  difficult  to  make  the  Persian  con- 
ceive the  motives  of  men,  who  sought,  at  the  cer- 
tain price  of  their  own  lives,  to  purchase  immor- 
tal renown  for  their  country .^ — That  a  few  indiVi- 
duals  should  be  animated,  on  some  extraordinary 
occasions,  with  this  patriotic  magnanimity,  may 
easily  be  understood.     Of  this,  history  in  ail 

♦*  Hcrodot  1.  vii.  c.  ccix.  et  seq. 
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C  H  A  P«  ages  furnishes  illustrious  examples ;  but  that  a 
^'       whole  nation  should  be  habitually  impressed  with 
the  same  generosity  of  character,  cannot  readily 
be  believed,   without  reflecting  on  the  institu- 
tions and  manners  of  the  Spartans.     The  laws  of 
that  celebrated  people  prohibiting,  as  it  has  been 
already  observed*,  the  introduction  of  wealth 
and  luxury,  and  rigidly  confining  each  individual 
to  the  rank  in  which  he  was  bom,  had  extin- 
gui3hed  the  great  motives  of  private  ambition, 
and  left  scaicely  any  other  scope  to  the  active 
principles  of  men,  but  the  glory  of  promoting  the 
interests  of  their  republic.     Their  extraordinary 
military  success,  the  natural  fruit  of  their  temper- 
.ance  and  activity,  had  given  them  ji  permanent 
sense  of  their  superiority  in  war,  which  it  became 
their  diief  point  of  honour  to  maintain  and  to 
confirm;  and,   as  the  law  which  commanded 
them  to  die  rather  than  break  their  ranks,  or 
abandon  their  posts  in  battle,  was,  like  all  the 
ordinances  of  Lycurgus,  conceived  to  be  of  di- 
vine authority,  the  influence  of  superstition  hap- 
pily conspired  with  the  ardour  of  patriotism  and 
the   enthusiasm  of  valour,    in  preparing  them 
to   meet  certain  death  in  the  service  of  the 
public. 
Xerxes  Xerxes  could  not  be  made  to  enter  into  these 

SJ^fn""^  motives,  or  to  believe,  as  Herodotus  observes 
hopes  of     with  inimitable  simplicity,   "  that  the  Grecians 

changing  mi  t  i  .  i      • 

thdr         were  come  to  ihermopyte  only  as  men  desurous 
resolution.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  destroy  as  many  of  their  enemies 

as  they  could/*  though  nothing  was  more  true. 

*9  See  above^  e.  iii.  p.  I J5. 
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He  therefore  waited  four  days,  continually  ex-  c  H  A  p. 
pecting  that  they  would  either  retreat  into  their  ^  ^^  , 
own  country,  or  surrender  their  arms,  agreeably 
to  hia  message.  But,  as  they  still  continued  to 
guard  the  passage,  he  ascribed  this  conduct  to 
obstinacy  or  folly  j  and,  on  the  fifth  day,  deter- 
mined to  chastise  their  insolent  opposition.    . 

The  Medes  and  Cissians,  who,  next  to  the  Givwor- 
Sacse  and  Persians,  formed  the  bravest  part  of  his  t^  th^' 
army,  were  commanded  to  attack  these  obstinate  *"^^®*' 
Greeks,  and  to  bring  them  alive  into  the  king's  rates, 
presence.  The  Barbarians  marched  with  con- 
fidence to  the  engagement,  but  were  repulsed 
with  great  slaughter.  The  places  of  those  who 
fell  were  incessantly  supplied  with  fresh  troops, 
but  they  could  not  make  the  smallest  impression 
on  the  firm  battalions  of  the  Greeks ;  and  the 
great  loss  which  they  sustained  in  the  attempt^ 
convinced  all,  and  particularly  the  king  himsel:^ 
that  he  had  indeed  many  men,  but  few  soldiers* 
The  Sacae,  armed  with  their  hatchets,  next 
i»arched  to  the  attaqk,  but  without  better  suc- 
cess; and  last  of  all,  the  chosen  band  of  Per- 
sians,, headed  by  Uy dames,  deigned  to  display 
thdr  valour  in  what  appeared  to  them  a  very  un- 
equal contest  But  they  soon  changed  their  opi- 
nion when  they  came  to  close  with  the  ^emy^ 
for,  Bays  Herodotus,  their  numbers^  were  useless, 
as  they  fought  in  a  narrow  pslss,  £lnd  their  short- 
pointed  weapons  were  ill  calculated  to  contend 
.with  the  length  of  the  Grecian  erpear.  The 
Greeks  had  the  advantage  still  more  in  the  supe- 
riority Qf  their  disci{dine,  than  in  the  excellence 
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CHAP,  of  their  armour.     Tired  with  destroying,  they 
v^  '    i  retreated  in  close  order,  and  when  pursued  un- 
guardedly hy  the  Barbarians,  they  faced  about 
on  a  sudden,  and  killed  an  incredible  number  of 
the  Persians,  with  scarcely  any  loss  to  themselves. 
His  troops  Xerxes,  who  was  seated  on  an  eminence  to  be- 

su*c  rcDci* 

led  hold  the  battle,  frequently  started  in  wild  emo- 

tion from  his  throne  ;  and,  fearing  lest  he  should 
be  deprived  of  the  flower  of  his  army,  he  ordered 
them  to  be  drawn  off  from  the  attack.  But  as 
the  Grecian  numbers  were  so  extremely  incon- 
siderable, and  as  it  seemed  probable  that  the 
greatest  part  of  them  must  have  suffered  much 
injury  in  these  repeated  assaults,  he  determined 
next  day  to  renew  the.  engagement.  Next  day 
he  fought  without  better  success  than  before; 
imd  aflier  vainly  endeavouring  to  force  the  pass, 
both  in  separate  bodies,  and  with  the  collected 
vigour  of  their  troops,  the  Persians  were  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  enterprise,  and  disgrace- 
fully to  retire  to  their  camp. 
The  It  was  a  spectacle  which  the  world  had  never 

trayedV  sceu  bcfore,  and  which  it  was  never  again  to  be- 
Epialtes:  hold,  the  persevering  intrepidity  of  eight  thou- 
sand men  resisting  the  impetuous  fury  of  an  army 
composed  of  millions.  The  pertinacious  valour 
of  Leonidas,  and  of  his  little  troop,  opposed,  and 
might  long  have  retarded,  the  progress  of  .the 
Barbarians.  But  it  was  the  fate  of  Greece,  al- 
ways to  be  conquered  rather  by  the  treachery  of 
false  friends,  than  by  the  force  of  open  enemies. 
When  Xerxes  knew  not  what  measures  to  pursue 
in  Qrder  to  effect  his  purpose,  and  felt  the  incon- 
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veniehce  of  remaining  long  in  the  same  quarters  chap. 
^vith  such  an  immense  number  of  men,  a  perfi-  ,  J^^*  , 
dious  Greek,  induced  by  the  hopes  of  reward, 
offered  to  remove  his  difficulties.  ^  The  name 
of  the  traitor  was  Epialtes,  and  he  was  a  native 
of  the  obscure  district  of  Moelis,  which  separates 
the  frontiers  of  Thessaly  and  Phocis.  His  expe- 
rience of  the  country  made  him  acquainted  with 
a  passage  through  the  mountains  of  Oeta,  several 
miles  to  the  west  of  that  guarded  by  Leonidas. 
Over  this  unfrequented  path  he  undertook  to 
conduct  a  body  of  twenty  thousand  Persians, 
who  might  assault  the  enemy  in  rear,  while  the 
main  body  attacked  them  in  front.  By  this 
means  whatever  prodigies  of  valour  the  Greeks 
might  perform,  they  must  be  finally  compelled 
to  surrender,  as  they  would  be  inclosed  on  all 
sides  among  barren  rocks  and  inhospitable 
deserts. 

The  plan,  so  judiciously  concerted,  was  carried  who  con- 
into  immediate  execution.  •  On  the  Evening  of  p!J^^ 
the  seventh   day  after  Xerxes  arrived  at  the  detach- 
Straits,  twenty  thousand  chosen  men  left  the  Per-  the  moun- 
sian  camp,  commanded  by  Hy dames,  and  con-  *^"'* 
ducted  by  Epialtes.     All  night  they  marched 
through  the  thick  forests  of  oak  which  abound 
in  those  parts,  and  by  day-break  they  advanced 
near  to  the  top  of  the  hUl.     But  how  much  were 
they  surprised  to  see  the  first  rays  of  the  morning 
reflected  by  the  glittering  surfaces  of  Grecian 
spears  and  helmets!     Hydames  was  afraid  that 
these  out-guards,    which  seemed  at  no  great 

^  Herodot.  1.  vii.  c.  ccxii.  et  seq. 
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CHAP,  ^stance*  also  might  be  composed  of  Lacedeemo^ 
V  ^  -^^  nians  ;  but  a  nearer  approach  shewed  that  they 
consisted  of  a  thousand  Fhocians,   whom  the 
foresight  of  Leonidas  had  sent  to  defend  this  im- 
portant but  unknown  pass,   which   chance  or 
treachery  might  discover  to  the  Persians.     The 
thick  shade  of  the  trees  long  concealed  the  enemy 
from  the  Greeks :  at  length  the  rustling  of  the 
leaves,  and  the  tumult  occasioned  by  the  motion 
of  twenty  thousand  men,  discovered  the- immi- 
nence of  danger  :  the  Phocians  with  great  intre- 
pidity flew  to  their  arms,  and  prepaied,  if  they 
could  not  conquer,  at  least  to  die  gallantly.    The 
compact  firmness  of  their  ranks,  which  might 
have  resisted  the  regular  onset  of  the  ^nemy,  ex- 
posed them  to  suffer  much  from  the  immense 
shower  of  darts  which  the  Persians  poured  upon 
them.     To  avoid  this  danger,  they  too  rashly 
abandoned  the  pass  which  they  had  been  sent  to 
guard,  and  retired  to'  the  highest  part  of  the 
mountain,  not  doubting  that  the  enemy,  whose 
strength  so  much  exceeded  their  own,  would  fol- 
low them  thither.     But  in  this  they  were  disap- 
pointed; for  the  Persians,  prudently  omitting  the 
pursuit  of  this  inconsiderable  paity,  whom  to  de- 
stroy they  considered  as  a  matter  of  little  moment, 
immediately  seized  the  passage,  and  marched 
down  the  mountain  with  the  utmost  expedition, 
in  order  to  accomplish  the  design  suggested  by 
Epialtes. 
Alarm  in        Meanwhile,  obscure  intinlations  from  the  gods 
dan  camp,  had  darkly  atinounccd  .somc  dreadful  calamity 
impending  on  the  Greeks  at  Thermopylae.    The 
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appearance  of  the  entrails,  which  were  carefully  c  ii  ap, 
inspected  by  the  augur  Magistias,  threatened  the  v  ^^'^  . 
Spartans  with  death ;  but  when,  or  by  what  means, 
it  did  not  clearly  appear,  until  a  Grecian  deserter, 
a  native  of  the  city  of  Cyme  in  Ionia,  named  Ty- 
rastiades,  arrived  with  the  information  of  the  in- 
tended  march  of  the  Persians  across  the  mountain. 
Animated  by  the  love  of  his  country,  this  gene- 
rous fugitive  had  no  sooner  discovered  the  trea* 
cherous  design  of  Epialtes,  than  he  determined,  at 
the  risk  of  his  life,  and  still  nxore  at  the  risk  of 
being  subjected  to  the  most  excruciating  tortures, 
to  communicate  his  discovery  to  the  Spartan 
King.^^    Zeal  for  the  safety  of  Greece  gave  swift- 
ness to  his  steps,  and  he  appeared  in  the  Grecian 
camp  a  few  hours  after  the, Persians,  conducted 
by  Epialtes,  had  left  the  plains  of  Trachis.   Leo- 
nidas  immediately  called  a  council  of  war,  to 
deliberate  upon  the  measures  necessaiy  to  be 
taken  in  consequence  of  this  information,  equally 
important  and  alarming.     All  the  confederates 
of  Peloponnesus,  except  the  Spartans,  declared 
their  opinion  that  it  was  necessary  to  abandon  a 
post,  which,  after  the  double  attack  announced 
to  them  should  take  place,  it  would  be  impossible 
with   any  hopes  of  success  to   maintain.     As 
their  exertions  could  not  be  of  any  avaU  to  the 
public  cause,  it  was  prudent  to  consult  their  pri- 
vate safety ;  and  while  time  was  yet  allowed  them, 
to  retire  to  the  isthmus  of  Corinthj  where  join- 
ing the  rest  of  the  auxiliaries,  they  might  be  ready 
to  defend  the  Grecian  peninsula  against  this   ." 

*•  HtrodcLhvil  c.  ecxjx,  ets€q. 
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CHAP,  fiiry  of  the  Barbarians.    It  belonged  to  Leonidas 
.  ^'   J  to  explain  the  sentiments  of  the  Spartans.    The 
Magnani-   Other  inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus,  he  observed, 
Sewiidas.   flight  foUow  the  dictates  of  expediency,  and 
return  to  the  isthmus,  in  order  to  defend  their 
respective  territories;    but  glory  was  the  only 
voice  which  the  Spartans  had  learned  to  obey. 
Placed  in  the  first  rank  by  the  general  consent 
of  their   country,  they  would  rather  die  than 
abandon  the  post  of  honour  ;  and  they  were  de- 
termined, therefore,  at  the  price  of  their  lives,  to 
purchase  immortal  renown,  to  confirm  the  pre- 
eminence of  Sparta»  and  to  give  an  example  of  pa- 
triotism, worthy  of  being  admired,  if  it  should 
not  be  imitated,  by  posterity. 
Seven  The  dread  of  unavoidable  and  immediate  death 

The^ptans  deterred.the  other  allies  from  concurring  with  this 
determine  magnanimous  resolution.    The  Thespians,  alone, 
with  Leo-   amounting  to  seven  hundred  men,  declared  they 
mdasi       would  never  forsake  Leonidas.     They  were  con- 
ducted by  the  aged  wisdom  of  Demophilus,  and 
the  youthful  valour  of  Dithyrambus.    Their  re- 
public was  united  in  the  strictest  alliance  with 
Sparta,  by  which  they  had  been  often  defended 
against  the  usurpation  and  tyranny  of  the  The- 
bans.   These  circumstances  added  force  to  their 
natural 'generosity  of  sentiment,  and  determined 
them,  on  this  occasion,  to  adhere  with  stedfast  in- 
trepidity to  the  measures  of  their  Spartan  allies. 
As  the  Thespians  remained  at  Thermopylae,  from 
inclination,  and  from  principles  of  distinguished 
udns  the    bravery,  the  Thebans  were  detained  by  the  parti- 
5^bans*   c^l^r  desireof  Leonidas,  who  was  notunacquainted 
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the  intended  treachery  of  their  republic.  The  CHAP, 
four  hundred  men  whom  that  perfidious  com- 
munity had  sent  to  acccompany  his  expedition, 
he  regarded  rather  as  hostages  than  auxiliaries  j 
nor  was  he  unwilling  to  employ  their  doubtful 
fidelity  in  a  desperate  service.  He  thought  that 
they  might  be  compelled  by  force,  or  stimulated 
by  a  sense  of  shame,  to  encounter  the  same  dan- 
gers to  which  the  Spartans  and  Thespians  volun- 
tarily submitted ;  and  without  discovering  his 
suspicion  of  their  treachery,  he  had  a  sufficient 
pretence  for  retaining  them,  while  he  dismissed 
his  allies  of  Peloponnesus,  because  the  Theban 
territories,  lying  on  the  northern  side  of  the  isth^ 
mus  of  Corinth,  would  necessarily  be  exposed  to 
hostility  and  devastation,  whenever  the  Barba- 
rians should  pass  the  straits  of  Thermopylae. 
Besides  the  Thespians  *^  and  Thebans,  the  troops 
who  remained  with  Leonidas  consisted  of  three 
hundred  Spartans,  all  chosen  men  and  fathers  of 
sons.  This  valiant  band,  with  unanimous  con- 
sent, solicited  their  general  to  dedicate  to  the 
glory  of  Greece,  and  their  own,  the  importatit 
interval  yet  allowed  them,  before  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  the  Persians.  The  ardour  of  Leo- 
nidas happily  conspired  with  the  ready  zeal  of 

»>  From  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  it  would  seem  that  the  Thes- 
pians alone  voluntarily  remained  with  Leonidas  and  the  Spartans. 
.Yet  the  inscription  which  he  cites  makes  the  whole  number  who 
fought  at  Thermopylae  amount  to  four  thousand. 
MvpOKTtv  iroTC  TpSc  rpniKOffuus  tfMXorro, 
Ek  U€\ofrovyn(rs  x^oScs  reropes. 
Isocrates  likewise  (p.  164.)  says,  that  some  Peloponnesiana  remained 
to  fight« 
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CHAP,  the  soldiers.  He  therefore  commanded  them  to 
v^^^  .  prepare  the  last  meal  of  their  lives,  and  to  sup 
like  men  who  should  to-morrow  dine  in  Elysium. 
His  own  example  confirmed  the  propriety  of 
the  command,  for  he  made  an  abundant  repast, 
in  order  to  furnish  strength  and  spirits  for  the 
long  continuance  of  toil  and  danger. 
The  It  was  now  the  dead  of  night  when  the  Spar- 

^^^  tans,  headed  by  Leonidas,  marched  in  a  close 
the  Per-  battalion  towards  the  Persian  camp,  with  resent- 
iTthe"""^  raent  heightened  by  despair.^^  Their  fury  was 
terrible,  and  rendered  still  more  destructive 
through  the  defect  of  Barbarian  discipline ;  for 
the  Persians  having  neither  advanced  guards,  nor 
a  watch-word,  nor  confidence  in  each  other,  were 
incapable  of  adopting  such  measures  for  defence, 
as  the  sudden  emergency  required.  Many  fell 
by  the  Grecian  spear,  but  much  greater  mul- 
titudes by  the  mistaken  rage  of  their  own  troops, 
by  whom,  in  the  midst  of  this  blind  confusion, 
they  could  not  be  distinguished  from  enemies. 
The  Greeks,  wearied  with  slaughter,  penetrated 
to  the  royal  pavilion  ;  but  there,  the  first  alarm 
of  noise  had  been  immediately  perceived,  amidst 
the  profound  silence  and  tranquillity  which 
usually  reigned  in  the  tent  of  Xerxes :  the  Great 
King  had  seasonably  escaped  with  his  favourite 

^  Diodor.  1.  xi.  p.  247.  The  nocturnal  assault,  omitted  b;  H»- 
rodotU6,  IS  mentioned  not  only  by  Diodorus,  but  by  Plutarch,  Jus- 
tin, and  most  other  writers.  The  general  paneg3'rk:  of  Plato  (in 
Menex.),  of  Lysias  (Orat.  Fun^b.),  and  of  Isocrates  (Panegyr.),  re- 
quired not  their  descending  into  sueh  particulars.  Yet,  notwith* 
Manding  these  circumstances,  I  should  have  omitted  this  inddest,  if 
^  had  appeared  inconsistent  with  the  honest  narrative  of  Herodotus, 
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attendants,  to  the  farther  extremity  of  the  en-  c  H  A  p. 
campment.  Even  here  all  was  tumult,  and  hor*  ^  J^'^  , 
ror,  and  despair  ;  the  obscurity  of  night  increas- 
ing the  terror  of  the  Persians,  who  no  longer 
doubted  that  the  detachment  conducted  by 
Epialtes  had  been  betrayed  by  that  perfidious 
Greek  j  and  that  the  enemy,  reinforced  by  new 
numbers,  now  co-operated  with  the  traitor,  and 
seized  the  opportunity  of  assailing  their  camp, 
after  it  had  been  deprived  of  the  division  of 
Hydarnes,  its  principal  ornament  and  defence. 

The  approach  of  day  discovered  to  the  Persians  Battle  of 
a  dreadful  scene  of  Carnage  ;  but  it  also  disco-  Jyi^T^ 
v^red  to  them  that  their  fears  had  multiplied  th? 
number  of  the  enemy,  who  now  retreated  in  close 
order  to  the  straits  of  Thermopylae.  •  Xerxes, 
stimulated  by  the  fury  of  revenge,  gave  orders  to 
pursue  them  ;  and  his  terrified  troops  were 
rather  driven  than  led  to  the  attack,  by  the  of- 
ficers, who  marched  behind  the  several  divisions, 
and  compelled  them  to  advance  by  menaces, 
^tripes,  and  blows.  The  Grecians,  animated  by 
their  late  success,  and  persuaded  that  tbey  cbuld 
not  possibly  escape  death  on  the  arrival  of  those 
who  approached  by  way  of  the  mountain,  bravely 
halted  in  the  widest  part  of  the  pass,  to  receive 
the  charge  of  the  enemy.  The  shock  was  dread- 
ful, and  the  battle  was  maintained  on  the  side  of 
the  Greeks  with  persevering  intrepidity  and  des- 
perate valour.  After  thieir  spears  were  blunted 
or  broken,  they  attacked,  sword  in  hand,  and 
their  «hort,  but  massy  and  well-tempered  wea« 
ponsy  made  an  incredible  havoc.    Their  progress 
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CHAP,  was  marked  by  a  line  of  bloodj  when  a  Barbarian 
^^  dart  pierced  the  heart  of  Leonidas.  The  contest 
was  no  longer  for  victory  and  glory,  but  for  the 
sacred  remains  of  their  King.  Four  times  they 
dispelled  the  thickening  mass  of  Persians ;  but 
as  their  unexampled  valour  was  carrying  off  the 
inestimable  prize,  the  hostile  .battalions  were 
seen  descending  the  hill,  under  the  conduct  of 
Epialtes.  It  was  now  time  to  prepare  for  the  last 
effort  of  generous  despair.  With  close  order  and 
resolute  minds,  the  Greeks,  all  collected  in 
themselves,  retired  to  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
strait,  and  took  post  behind  the  Phocian  wall,  on 
a  rising  ground,  where  a  lion  of  stone  was  after- 
wards erected  in  honour  of  Leouidas.  As  they 
performed  this  movement,  fortune,  willing  to  af- 
ford every  .occasion  to  display  their  illustrious 
merit,  obliged  them  to  contend  at  once  against 
open  force  and  secret  treachery.  The  Thebans, 
;whbm  fear  had  hitherto  restrained  from  defection, 
seized  the  present  opportunity  to  revolt ;  and  ap- 
proaching the  Persians  with  outstretched  arms, 
declared  that  they  had  always  been  their  friends ; 
that  their  republic  had  sent  earth  and  water,  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  submission  to  Xerxes ; 
and  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  reluctance  they 
had  been  compelled  by  necessity  to  resist  the  pro- 
gress of  his  arms.  As  they  approached  to  surren- 
der themselves,  many  perished  by  the  darts  of  the 
Barbarians;  the  remainder  saved  a  perishing 
life,  by  submitting  to  eternal  infamy.  Mean- 
while the  Lacedaemonians  and  Thespians  were 
assaulteid  onfall  sides.   The  nearest  of  the  enemy 
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bpat  flgwn  the  wall>  andenter^dby^tbebreachcisv  g  H  A  jj. 
Their  texn^rity^  was  pvwiiahed  by  instaiit  deaths  y  ,;^f  ^^ 
In  this  last  struggle  every  Grecian  shewed  .the 
most  heroic  coH?sige ;  yetif  we  believe  the  u»a^ 
nimous  report  of  some  Thessalians,  and  others 
who  survived  the  engagement,  the  Spartan 
Dioneces  deserved  the  prize  of  valour.  When 
it  was  observed  to  him,  that  the  Persian  arrows 
were  so  numerous,  that  they  intercepted  the 
light  of  the  sun,  he  said.  How  favourable  a  cir- 
cumstance !  the  Greeks  now  fight  in  the  shade  ! 
The  brothers  Alpheus  and  Maron  are  likewise 
particularized  for  their  generous  contempt  of 
death,  and  for  their  distinguished  zeal  and  energy 
in  the  service  of  their  country.  What  these,  and 
other  virtues,  could  effectuate,  the  Greeks,  both 
as  individuals,  and  iii  a  body,  had  already  ac- 
complished }  but  it  became  impossible  for  them 
longer  to  resist  the  impetuosity  and  weight  of  the 
darts,  and  arrows,  and  other  missile  weapons, 
which  were  continually  poured  upon,  them ;  and 
they  were  finally  not  destroyed  or  conquered, 
but  buried  under  a  trophy  of  Persian  arms.  Two 
monunaents  were  afterwards  erected  .near  the 
spot  where  they  fell :  the  inscription  of  the  first 
announced  the  valour  of  a  handftd  of  Greeks  ^, 
who  had  resisted  three  millions  of  Barbarians  ; 

^  Isocrates,  p.  164.,  makes  the  Spartans  who  fought  at  Thermo- 
pylae amount  to  one  thousand.  Diodorus,  1.  xi.  p.  410.,  agrees  with 
Herodotus,  whose  narrative  is  followed  in  the  text.  According  to 
the  most  probable  accounts,  the  Thespians  were  twice  as  numerous 
as  the  Spartans ;  although  the  latter  have  carried  away  all  the  glory 
of  this  singular  exploit. 

VOL,  I.  G  G 
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€H  AP.  the  second  waBpeculitt  to  the  ^Murtiins,  and  con^ 
^^^  tained  these  memorable  wordic  ^60,  stranger, 
and  declare  to  the  Lacedcemoniansy  that  we  died 
here  in  obedience  to  their  divine  laiies.^  ^ 

Hefodot.  c.  cxxvui. 
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CHAP.  X, 

Sea  Fight  off  Jrtemismn.  —  Xerxes  ravages  Phocis.  — 
Enters  Attica. —  Magnanimity  of  the  Athenians.  — Sea 
fight  qffSalamis.  —  Xerxes  leaves  Greece,  i —  His  mis" 
erable  Retreat.  —  Campaign  of  Mardonius.  —  Battles 
of  Plaiaa  and  Mt/cale.  —  Issue  of  the  Persian  In^ 
vasion. 

During  the  military  operations  at  Thermopylae,  CHAP, 
the  Grecian  fleet  was  stationed  in  the  harbour  v  _  ',  . 
of  Artemisium,   the    northern  promontory  of  Disaster  of 

ni  rr»i  yi-Tfc*  thePersian 

JfciUbcea.  Ihat  01  the  Persians,  too  numerous  fleet  on  the 
for  any  harbour  to  contain,  had  anchored  in  the  xh^s^y. 
road  that  extends  between  the  city  of  Castanaea 
and  the  promontory  of  Sepias,  on  the  coast  of 
Thessaly.  Here  this  formidable  armada  suffered 
the  calamities  foretold  by  the  wisdom  of  Art^- 
banus.  In  a  conversation  with  Xerxes,  that  pru- 
dent old  man  had  warned  him  against  two  ene- 
mies, the  sea  and  the  land,  from  whom  his  own 
rash  inexperience  seemed  not  to  apprehend  any 
danger.  Yet  both  these  enemies  occasioned 
drep.dful  misfortunes  to  the  Persians,  whose 
numbers  first  exposed  them  to  be  destroyed  at 
ae]^  by  a  tempest,  and  afterwards  to  perish  on 
land  by  ^  f^-mine.  The  first  line  of  their  fleet 
was  sheltered  by  the  coast  of  Thessaly  ;  but  the 
other  lines,  to  the  nulnher  of  seven,  rode  at 
G  G  2 
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CHAP,  anchor,  at  small  intervals,  with  the  prows  of  the 
-_  ^  '  vessels  turned  to  the  sea.  When  they  adopted 
this  arrangement,  the  waters  were  smooth,  thp 
sky  clear,  the  weather  calm  and  serene  ;  but  on 
the  second  morning  after  their  arrival  on  the 
coast,  the  day  began  to  lower,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  heavens  grew  threatening  and  ter- 
rible. A  dreadful  storm  of  rain  and  thunder 
succeeded;  and,  what  was  more  alarming,  the 
billows  began  to  rise  to  an  amazing  height,  oc- 
casioned by  a  violent  Hellespontin,  or  north-east 
wind,  which,  when  it  once  begins  to  blow  in 
those  seas  with  any  considerable  force,  seldom 
ceases  for  several  days.  The  nearest  vessels 
were  saved  by  hauling  under  the  shore  :  of  the 
more  remote  many  were  driven  from  their  an- 
chors ;  some  foundered  at  sea,  others  split  on 
the  promontory  of  Sepias,  and  several  bulged 
on  the  shallows  of  Melibsea.  Three  days  the 
tempest  raged  with  unabating  fury.  Four  hun- 
dred galleys  were  destroyed  by  its  violence,  be- 
side such  a  number  of  storeships  and  transports, 
that  the  Persian  commanders,  suspecting  this 
disaster  might  occasion  the  revolt  of  the  Thes- 
salians,  fortified  themselves  with  a  rampart  of 
considerable  height,  entirely  composed  of  the 
shattered  fragments  of  the  wreck..* 
V^^^%'        This  bulwark  was  sufficient  to  protect  them 

siaii9*sail  to  ,  * 

the  Pega-    against  the   irruptions   of  the  Greeks ;  but  it 
seanbay.    ^^^^  ^ot  defend  them  against  the  more  dan- 
gerous fury  of  the  waves.     In  a  short  time,  there- 

>  Herodot.  I.  vii.  c.  188.  &  *eq.    Diodor.  SicuL  L  xi.  c.  12.     ^ 
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fore,  they  quitted  their  insecure  station  at  Sepias, .  c  HAP. 
and  with  eight  hundred  shjips  of  war,   besides  y  :^v    , 
innumerable  vessels  of  burden,  sailed  into  the 
Pegasean   bay,    and  anchored  in  the  road   of 
Aphete,  which,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles,  lies 
directly  opposite  to  the  harbour  of  Artemisium. 

The   Grecians  had  posted  centinels  on  the  xhecom- 
heights  of  Euboea  to  observe  the  consequences  "J-T^^^ 
of  the  storm,  and  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  cian  fleet 
enemy.    When  informed  of  the  dreadful  disaster  retonhig 
which  had  befallen  them,  they  poured 'out  a  *^"'^- 
joyous  libation,  and  sacrificed,  with  pious  grati-        '     ^ 
tude,  to  "  Neptune  the  Deliverer;"   but  the 
near  approach  of  such  a  superior  force,  soon 
damped  their  transports  of;  religious  festivity. . 
Neptune  had  favoured  them  in  the  storm,  yet 
this  capricious  god  might  assist  their  enemies  in 
the  engagement.     In  the  council  of  war,  called 
to  deliberate  on  this  important  subject^  it  was  the 
general  opinion  of  the  commanders, .  that  they 
ought  immediately  to  retire  southward.     The 
Euboeans,  whose  coasts  must  have  thus  been 
abandoned  to  the  furyof  invaders,  were  peculiarly 
interested  in  opposing  this  pusillanimous  reso-  ' 

lution.  The  passage  into  the  continent  of  Greece, 
they  observed,  was  still  guarded  by  the  magna- 
nimity of  Leonidas,  and  the  bravery  of  the 
Spartans.  Following  this  generous  example,  the 
Grecian' fleet,  however  inferior  in  strength,  ought 
to  resist  the  Persians,  and  to  protect  the  estates 
and  familiej^  of  a  rich  and  populous  island.  ^  This 

'  ^  Hercdot.  I.  viii.  c.  2.  h  scq. 
.    GG   S 
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remonstrance  had  iiot  any  efiect  6n  the  deter- 
mined purpose  of  Euribiadeis  the  Spartsm,  who,  "on 
account  of  the  ancient  pre-eminence  of  his  re- 
public^  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the 
fleet;  an  honour  rather  dU6  to  the  personal 
merit  of  Themistocles,  and  the  naval  superiority 
of  Athens* 
but  are  To  the  Athenian  commander  the  Eubo^ns 

onftore-    Secretly  applied,,  and,  by  a  present  of  thirty 
main  at     taleuts,  cuga^d  him  to  use  his  influence  to  retain 
au^hy     the  Grecian  armament  for  the  defence  of  their 
ornb^"^^"  coasts.    Themistocles  was  well  pleased  at  being 
miitocies.   btibed  into  a  measure  Which  his  ^ood  sense  and 
discernment  approved.    By  a  proper  distribution 
of  only  eight  talents,  he  brought  over  the  other 
captains  to  his  opinion^  and  thus  eflectually  pro- 
moted the  interest,  and  secured  the  good-will,  of 
the  Euboeans,  while  he  retained  for  himself  an 
immense  sum  of  moneys  which  might  be  usefully 
employed,  on  many  future  occasions,  in  fixing, 
by  largessesl  and  expensive  exhibitions,  the  fluc- 
tuating favour  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
fioth  sides       MeanwhiljB  the  Persians,   having  recovered 
Dreparcfor  jf^Q^i  the  terrors  of  the  storm^  prepared  for  the 
engagement.    As  they  entertained  little  doubt  of 
victory,  they  had  determined  not  to  begin  the 
attacl^  until  they  had  sent  two  hundred  of  their 
b^^  sailing  vessels  around  the  isle  of  Euboea,  to 
intercept   the  expected   flight  of  the   eiiemy 
through  the  narrow  £uripus.    In  order  to  con- 
ceal this  design,  they  ordered  the  detached  ships 
to  stand  out  to  sea  until  they  lost  sight  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  Euboea,  sailing  behind  the  little 
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islaod  of  SciathuQ^  wi  i^«rwar49  3h^i9f  thetf  c  H  A  f. 
course  by  the  promontories  of  Caphi^neus  unci      * 
Oereatus,    The  itrateigraa*  coneertf  d  with  mow 
than  usual  judgment*  wa$,  hQweYer»  discovered 
to  the  Greeks,  by  ScyUias,  a  native  of  Scion^ 
now  serving  in  Uie  Persian  fleet,  but  who  bad 
long  languished  for  an  opportifiaity  of  deserting 
to  his  countrymen.    WhUe  the  attention  of  the 
Barbarians  was  employed  in  the  preparations 
necessary  for  their  new  arrangement,  Scyllia* 
availed  himself  of  his  deicterity  m  diving,  to  swim,. 
ui^)erceived»  to  a  boat  whkh  had  been  prepared 
at  d.  sufficient  distance,^  in  which  he  fortunately 
escaped  to  Artemisiumt  lie  immediately  ginned 
admittance  to  the  Gredan  councils  where  the 
boldness  of  im  enteiT]^^  p^ve  persuasion  to  hia 
wordSf^    In  consequence  of  his  seasonable  and 
importsmt  infi^ma^oih.  the  Greeks  determined  to> 
c<mtiiiue  til>  midnight  m  the  harbour  and  then 
weighing  anchof^  to  siul  in  quest  of  the  ieet 
which  had  been  sent  iMit  to  prevent  tfeek  escape.. 
But  thi^  stratagem,  by  which  they  would  have 
met  the  a>t  of  the  enemy  with  similaraddBess^  was. 
not  carried  into  execution*.    The  advice^^oats, 
which  tiad   been   immediately  dispatched  to 
observe  the  progress  of  the  Persians,  retaimed 
before  evenings  without  having  seen  any  ships 
approaching  in  that  direction. 

This  intelligence  was  welcome  to  the  Greeks,  The  first 
who  were  unwilling,  without  evident  necessity^  to  An^*  ** 
abandon  their  present  posture.  The  enemy,  who  «««• 
had  lately  su^^ed  so  severely  in  the  storm,  were 
now  further  weakened  by  a  considerable  diminu* 
eo  4 
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C  H  A  P^  tion  of  their  fleet.  -  The  strength  of  the*  adverse 
parties  beiiig  thus  reduced  nearer  to  an  equality, 
the  weaker  seized  the  opportunity  to  display  their 
courage  in  fight,  and  their  superior  sl^lli  in  naval 
action.  About  sun-set  they  approached  in  a  line, 
and  offered  battle  to  the  Persians.  The  latter  did 
not  decline  the  dfigagement,  as  their  ships  were 
still  sufficiently  numerous  to  Burround  those  of 
their  opponents.  At  the  fii:st  signal  the  Greeks 
formed  into  a  circle,  at  the  second  they  began  the 
fight.  Though  crowded  into  a  narrow  compass, 
and  having  the  enemy  on  every  side,  they  soon 
took  thirty  of  their  ships,  and  sunk  many  more. 
Night  came  on,  accompanied  with  impetuous 
bursts  of  rain  and  thunder;  the  Greeks  retired 
into  the  harbour  of  Artemisium  j  the  enemy  were 
driven  to  the  coast  of  Thessaly.  As  the  wind  blew 
from  the  south,  the  dead  bodies  and  wrecks 
dashed  with  violence  against  the  sides  of  their 
ships,  and  disturbed  the  motion  of  their  oars. 
The  Barbarians  were  seized  with  consternation 
and  despair ;  for  scarcely  had  they  time  to  breathe, 
after  the  former  storm  and  shipwreck  near  Mount 
.  Pelion,  when  they  wereJcompelled  to  a  dangerous 
siea^figbt;  .  after  darkness  put  an  end  to  the 
battle,  they  were  again  involved  in  the  gloom 
nn&  horrors  of  a  noetuiiial  tempest.  By  good 
fortune,  rather  than  by  design;  the  greatest 
part  of  the  fleet  escaped  immediate  destruction, 
and  gained  the  Pegaisean  Bay.  Ti^ir  calamities 
were  great  and  unexpected;'  but  the  ships 
ordered  to  sail  round  Euboea  met  with  a  still 
•  more  dreadful  disaster, .  They  were  overtaken  by 
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the  storm,  after  they  had  adv^tured  farther  c  h  A  p; 
from  the  shore  than  was  usual  with  the  wary  ^' 
mariners  of  antiquity.  Clouds  soon  intercepted 
the  stars,  by  which  alone  they  directed  their 
course.  They  were  driven  they  knew  not  whi- 
ther by  the  force  of  the  winds,  or  impelled  by 
the  impetuosity  of  currents.  In  addition  to 
these  misfortunes,  they  were  terrified  by  the 
thunder,  and  overwhelmed  by  the  deluge  ;  and 
after  continuing  during  the  greatest  part  of  the 
night,  the  sport  of  the  elements,  they  all  pe- 
rishied  ^  miserably,  amidst  the  shoals  and  rocks 
of  gin  unknown  coast. 

The  morning  arose  with  diflferent  prospects  and 
hopes  to  the  Persians  and  (jreeks.  To  the  for- 
mer it  discovered  the  extent  of  their  misfor- 
tunes ;  to  the  latter  it  brought  a  reinforcement 
of  fifty-three  Athenian  ships.  Encouraged  by 
this  favourable  circumstance,  they  determined 
again  to  attack  the  enemy,  at  the  same  hour  as 
on  the  preceding  day,  because  their  knowledge 
of  the  coast,  and  their  skill  in. fighting  their 
ships,  rendered  the  dusk  peculiarly  propitious  to 
their  designs.  At  the  appointed  time,  they 
sailed  towards  the  road-  of  Aphet6,  and  having 
cut  off  the  Gicilian  squadron  from  the  rest, 
totally  destroyed  it,  and  returned  at  night  to 
.  Artemisium. 

The   Persian  commanders  being  deeply  af-  xhe  se- 
fected   with  their  repeated  disasters,   but   still  ^^  ^^ 
more  alarmed  at  the  much  dreaded  resentment  Aneroi- 
of  their  king,   they  determined  to  make  one 

3  Herodot.  I.  viii.  c.  13.    Diodor.  1.  xi.  c.  13.     > 
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CHAP,  vigorous  efforty  for  restoring  the  glory  of  their 
>  ,  '  J  arms.  By  art  and  stratagem*  and  under  favour 
of  the  night,  the  Greeks  had  hitherto  gained 
many  important  advantages.  It  now  belonged 
to  the  Persians  to  chuse  the  time  for  action.  On 
the  third  day  at  noon,  they  sailed  forth  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent,  which  was  still  sufficiently 
extensive  to  infold  the  Grecian  liiie.  The 
Greeks,  animated  by  former  success,  were  averse 
to  decline  any  offer  of  battle ;  yet  it  is  probable 
that  their  admirals,  and  particularly  Themisto^ 
cles,  would  much  rather  have  delayed  it  to  a 
more  favourable  opportunity.  Rage,  resent- 
ment, and  indignation,  supplied  the  defect  of 
the  Barbarians  in  skill  and  courage.  The  battle 
was  longer,  and  more  doubtful,  than  on  any  for- 
mer occasion ;  many  Grecian  vessels  were  de- 
stroyed ;  five  were  taken  by  the  Egyptians,  who 
particularly  signalized  themselves  on  the  side  of 
the  Barbarians,  as  the  Athenians  did  on  that  of 
the  Greeks.  The  persevering  valour  of  the  lat- 
ter at  length  prevailed,  the  enemy  retiring,  and 
acknowledging  their  superiority,  by  leaving  them 
in  possession  of  the  dead  and  the  wreck.  But  the 
victory  cost  them  dear ;  since  their  vessels,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  Athenians,  were  reduced 
to  a  very  shattered  condition ;  and  their  great 
inferiority  in  the  number  and  size  of  their  ships, 
made  them  feel  more  sensibly  every  diminution 
of  strength. 
^^Yt  ^^^  circumstance  was  sufficient  to  make  them 

sail  to  Uic  think  of  retiring  (while  they  might  yet  retire  in 
Guijh?      safety)  to  the  shores  of  the  Corinthian  Isthmus. 

15 
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^he  inclination  to  this  measure  received  addi-  c  H  A  P. 
tional  force  from  considering,  that  the  Persians,  ,  j^- 
however  unfortunate  by  sea,  had  still  an  immense 
army  J  whereas  the  principal  hope  of  Greece  cen- 
tered in  its  fleet.  While  the  commanders  were 
occupied  with  these  reflections,  Abronycus,  an 
Athenian,  who  had  been  entrusted  with  a  galley 
of  thirty  oars,  to  cruise  in  the  Malian  bay,  and  , 
to  watch  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Thermopylae, 
arrived  with  an  account  of  the  glorious  death  of 
Leonidos.  The  engagements  by  sea  and  land 
had  been  fought  on  the  same  day.  In  both  the 
Greeks  defended  a  narrow  pass,  against  a  i^upe- 
rior  power  j  and  in  both  the  Persians  had,  with 
very  different  success,  attempted,  by  surround- 
ing, to  conquer  them.  The  intelligence  brought 
by  Abronycus  confirmed  their  resolution  of  sail- 
ing southward ;  for  it  seemed  of  very  little  im- 
portance to  defend  the  shores,  after  the  enemy 
had  obtained  possession  of  the  centre  of  the 
northern  territories.  Having  passed  the  narrow 
Euripus,  they  coasted  along  the  shore  of  Attica, 
and  anchored  in  the  strait  of  the  Saronic  Gulph, 
which  separates  the  island  of  Salamis  from  the 
harbours  of  Athens.  * 

Before  they  left  Artemisium,  Themistocles,  Themis- 
ever  watchful  to  promote  the  interest  of  his  ^a*^^^. 
country,  endeavoured  to  alienate'^  from  the  Great  for  making 
King  the  affections  of  his  bravest  auxiliaries,  ^ert""^ 
Contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  prudent  Artabanus,  thev  aiiwi. 
Xerxes  had  conducted  the  Asiatic  Greeks  to 
an   unnatural  expedition   against  their  mother- 

4  Herodot.  U  viii,  c.  21.  «  Ibid.  1.  viii.  c.  22. 
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country.     His  wise  kinsman  in  vain  persuaded 
him  to  send  them  back,   because  it  appeared 
equally  dishonourable  and  dangerous  to  depend 
on  the  service  of  men,  which  could  only  be  em- 
ployed in   his  favour  at  the  expence  of  every 
principle  of  duty,  and  of  every  sentiment  of 
virtue.     By  hope  and  fear,  by  threats  and  pro- 
mises,   and    chiefly  by  honouring    them   with 
marks  of  distinguished  preference,  Xerxes  had 
hitherto  preserved  their  reluctant  fidelity.     In 
order  at  once  to  destroy  a  connection,  which  of 
its  own  accord  seemed  ready  to  dissolve,  Themi- 
stocles  engraved  on  the  rocks,  near  the  water- 
ing-place of  Artemisium,  the  following  words : 
"  Men  of  Ionia,  your  conduct  is  most  unjust  in 
fighting  against  your  ancestors^  and  in  attempt- 
ing to  enslave  Greece ;  resolve,  therefore,  while 
it  is  yet  in  your  power,  to  repair  the  injury.  — 
If  you   cannot  immediately   desert  ^  from   the 
Persian  ^fleet,  yet  it  will  be  easy  for  you  to  ac- 
complish this  design  when  we  come  to  an  en- 
gagement.    You  ought  to  remember,  that  your- 
-    selves  gave  occasion  to  the  quarrel  between  us 
and  the  Barbarians  ;  ,and  farther,  that  the  same 
duties   which   childrerl   owe   to   their   parents, 
.   .colonies  owe  to  their  mother-country."  ^ 
Xerxes  ad-       When  news  arrived  that  the  Grecian  fleet  had 
¥^thW8      abandoned  r Artemisium,  Xerxes  regai:ded  this  re- 
war^*^     treat  of  the  enemy  as  equal  to. a  victory.     He 
Atticar      ,  therefore  issued  orders,  that  his  naval  force,  after 
.  ravaging  the  coasts  of  Euboea,  should  proceed  to 

'  This  sentiment  is  the  dictate  of  nature,  and  occurs  often  in  the 
Horaan  as  well  as  the  Greek  writers.  '*  Quae  liberi  parentibus,  ea 
coloni  antiquae  patri«  debent."    T.  Livius. 
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take  possession  of  the  harbours  of  Athens;  while,  chap. 
at  the  head  of  his  resistless  army,  he  intended  to       X- 
make  a  victorious  procession,  rather  than  a  march, 
into  the  Attic  territory.     The  road  thither  from 
Thermopylae  passed   through   the  countries  of 
Phocis  and  Boeoti^,  the  latter  of  which  had  al- 
ready acknowledged  his  authority.      The  Pho- 
cians  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Greece ;  and  were 
still  farther  confirmed  in  their  allegiance,  after 
the  Thessalians,  their  inveterate  enemies,  had 
embraced  the  party  of  Xerxes.     Such  were  the 
violent  animosities  which  divided  these  hostile 
states,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Herodotus',  which- 
ever side  the  Thessalians  had  taken,  the  Pho- 
cians   would   still  have   opposed    them.       He 
might  perhaps  have  extended  the  observation  to 
the  other  principal  republics.     The  enthusiasm 
of  Athens  and  Sparta  in  defending  the  cause  of 
Greece,  rendered' the  rival  states  of  Thebes  and 
Argos  zealous  in  the  service  of  Persia ;  and  it  is 
to  be  remembered,  to  the  immortal  glory  of  the 
friends  of  liberty  and  their  country,  that  they 
had  to  struggle  with  domestic  sedition,  while 
they  opposed  and  defeated  a  foreign  invasion- 
Having  entered  the  territory  of  Phocis,  the  Ravages 
Persian  army  separated  into  two  divisions,  with  a 
view  to  obtain  more  plentiful  suppUes  of  food 
and  forage,  and  to  destroy  more  completely  the 
possessions  of  their  enemies.     The  most  nume- 
rous  division  followed  the  course  of  the  river 
Cephissus,    which   flows  from    the   Thessalian 
mountains  to  the  lake  Copais  in  Boeotia.     The 
fertile  banks  of  the  Cephissus  were  adorned  by 
Charadra,   Neon,   Elataea,  and  other  populous 
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CHAP,  cities,  all  of  which  were  burned  or  demolished 
V    -^    ,  by  the  fury  of  Xerxes,  and  the  resentment  of 
the  Thessalians.     Historians  particularly  r^ret 
the  destruction  of  the  sacred  walls  of  Abe,  a 
city  held  in  peculiar  respect  on  account  of  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  famed  for  its  unerring  oracles, 
and  enriched  from  the  earliest  times  by  the 
revered  donations  of  superstition.    The  inhabit- 
ants had  in  general  abandoned  their  towns,  and 
taken  refuge  in  the  most  inaccessible  retreats  of 
mount  Parnassus.      But  the  natives  i)f  Ab6, 
vainly  confiding  for  safety  in  the  sanctity  of  the 
place,  became  a  prey  to  an  undistinguishing 
rage, which  equally  disregarded  things  sacred  and 
profane.      The  men  perished  by  the  sword,  the 
women  by  the  brutal  lust  of  the  Barbarians. 
Extnordi-       After  Committing  these  dreadful  navages,  the 
vcStiu^eof  principal  division  of  the  army  marched  into  Bceo- 
a  detach-    tij^  jjy  the  wav  of  Orchomehus.     The  smaller 

nient  that         »      ./  ./  \ 

attacked  part  (if  either  portion  of  such  an  immense  host 
Delphi.  ^^^  Y^^  distinguished  by  that  epithet)  «tretdied 
to  the  right,  along  the  western  skirts  <yf  Mount 
Parnassus,  and  tfaced  a  line  of  devastation  from 
the  bsmks  of  the  Cephissus  to  the  temple  of 
Delphi.  Such  was  the  fame  of  the  immense 
riches  collected  in  this  sacred  edi'Sce,  that 
Xerxes  is  said  to  have  been  as  well  acquainted 
with  their  amount  as  with  that  of  his  <>wn  trea- 
sury ;  and^  to  believe  the  adulation  cf  his  fol- 
lowers, he  alone  was  worthy  to  possess  that 
invaluable  depository.  Tlie  Delphians  having 
learned,  by  the  unhappy  fate  of  Abe,  that  th^r 
religious  employment  cowld  not  afibrdprotectioo, 
either  to  their  property  or  to  their  persons,  cc»- 
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suited  the  oracle,  **  Whether  they  should  hide  chap. 
their  treasures  under  ground,  or  transport  them  to 
some  neighbouring  country?"  The  Pythia  re- 
plied, "  That  the  arms  of  Apollo  were  sufficient 
for  the  defence  of  his  shrine."  The  Delphians, 
therefore,  confined  their  attention  to  the  means 
necessary  for  their  personal  safety.  The  women 
and  children  were  transported  by  sea  to  Achaiaj 
the  men  climbed  to  the  craggy  tops  of  Mount 
Cirphis,  or  descended  to  the  deep  caverns  of  Par- 
nassus. Only  sixty  persons,  the  immediate  mi- 
nisters of  Apollo,  kept  possession  of  the  sacred 
city.  But,  could  we  credit  the  testimony  of  an- 
cient historians,  it  soon  appeared  that  the  gods 
had  not  abandoned  Delphi:  scarcely  had  the 
Persians  reached  the  temple  of  Minerva  the  Pro- 
vident, situate  at  a  little  distance  from  the  town, 
when  the  air  thickened  into  an  unusual  darkness. 
A  violent  storm  arose  j  the  thunder  and  lightning 
were  terrible.  At  length  the  tempest  burst  on 
Mount  Parnassus,  and  separated  from  its  sides  two 
immense  rocks,  which  rolling  down  with  increased 
Violence,  overwhelmed  the  nearest  ranks  of  the 
Persians.  The  shattered  fragments  of  the  moun- 
tain,  which  long  remained  in  the  grove  of 
Minerva,  were  regarded  by  the  credulity  of  the 
Greeks  as  a  standingjproof  of  the  miracle.  But 
without  supposing  any  supernatural  intervention. 
We  may  beEeve  that  an  extraordinary  event,  hap- 
pening on  an  extraordinary  occasion,  would 
produce  great  terror  and  consternation  in  the 
Barbarian  army,  since  many  of  the  nations  which 
composed  it  acknowledged  the  divinity  of  Apollo, 
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CHAP,  and  must  therefore  have  been  sensible  of  their 
y  -\  J  intended  impiety,  in  despoiling  his  temple.  -  The 
awful  solemnity  of  the  place  conspired  with  the 
horrors  of  the  tempest,  and  the  guilty  feelings  of 
their  own  consciences.  These  united  terrors  were 
sufficient  to  disturb  all  the  rational  principles  of 
their  minds,  and  even  to  confound  the  clearest 
perceptions  of  their  senses.  They  believed  that 
they  heard  many  sounds  which  theji^  did  not  hear; 
and  that  they  saw  many  phantoms  which  to  the 
mind's  eye  only  were  visible.  An  universal  panic 
seized  them ;  at  first  they  remained  motionless,  in 
silent  amazement;  they  afterwards  fled  with  dis- 
ordered steps  and  wild  despair.  The  Delphians, 
who  perceived  their  confusion,  and  who  believed 
that  the  gods,  by  the  most  manifest  signs,  de- 
fended their  favourite  abode,  rushed  impetuously 
from  their  fastnesses^  and  destroyed  great  num- 
bers of  the  terrified  and  unresisting  enemy.  >^  The 
remainder  took  the  road  of  Boeotia,  in  order  to 
join  the  main  body  under  Xerxes,  whi^ch  having 
already,  destroyed  the  hostile  cities  of  Thespiae 
and  Plataea,  was  marching  with  full  expectation, 
to  inflict  complete  vengeance  on  the  Athenians. 
Xerxes  in-  The  united  army  arrived  in  the  Aftic  territory 
Attiai  three  months  after  their  passage  over  the  Helle- 
spont. They  laid  waste  the  country,  biirned  the 
cities,  and  levelled  the  temples  with  the  ground. 
At  length,  they  took  possession  of  the  capital  j 
but  the  inhabitants,  by  a  retreat  no  less  prudent 
than  magnanimous,  had  withdrawn  from  the 
fury  of  their  resentment. 

7  Herodot.  1.  viii,  c.  37.  &  seq.  &  Diodor,  U  xi,  p.  250. 
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It  was  impassible  for  the  Athenians  at  once  to  chap. 
i^ose  the  Persian  army,  which  mardied  from  v  ^^_^'  .^_  . 
BoQotia,  and  to  defend  the  western  coast  of  Greece  which  the 
against  the  ravages  of  a  numerous  fleet  The  jl^J  evaa?- 
inhabkants  of  Peloponnesus,  despairing  of  being  ^^ 
abl£  to  resist  the  enemy  in  the  open  field,  had 
begun  to  build  a  wall  across  the  isthmus  of*  Co- 
rinth, as  their  onfy  secujity  on  the  side  of  the 
land  against  the  Barbaric  invasion.  Under  t^iese 
circumstances,  the  Athenians,  by  the  advice  of 
Themistocles,  embraced  a  resdution  which 
eclipsed  the  glory  of  all  their  former  exploits. 
Th*ey  abandoned  to  the  Persian  rage  their  vil^ 
lages,  their  teriitory,  their  walls,  their  city  itself^ 
with  the  revered  to&abs  of  their  ancestors ;  their 
wives,  and  children,  and  aged  parents  were  trans^ 
ported  to  the  isles  of  iSalamis  and  ..^ina,  and  to 
the  generous  city  of  Troezen^  on  the  Argolic 
coast,  which,  notwithstanding  the  defection  of 
Argos,  the  cs^ital  of  that  province,  stedfestly 
adhered  to  the  maxims*  of  patriotism,  and  the 
duties  of  fnendship.  The  embarkatiou  was 
made  with  such  haste,  that  the  inhabitants  were 
obliged  to  leave  behind  them  their  h<msehold 
iiimiture,  their  statues  and  pictures,  and  in  gene*- 
ral  the  most  valuable  part  of  their  property*  But 
they  were  willing  to  relinquish  all  for  the  sake 
of  tfieir  country,  which  they  well  knew  coniristed 
not  in  houses,  lands,  and  effects  S  but  in  tiiat 

AAA'  ^9  iroT^  w  wfiv  ANAPES 
A\nes  <rtii€Uf  ciSor^i, 
"EmavBa  T€ix»?  tern  iro\«s* 

AtcjeuSy  apud  Arietid. 
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CHAP,  equal  constitution  of  government,  which  they 
V  ^  .^'  ,  had  received  jfrom  their  ancestors,  and  which  it 
was  their  duty  to  transmit  unimpaired  to  pos- 
terity. This  constitution  it  was  impossible  for 
th^m  to  defend,  unless  they  determined,  at  the 
risk  of  their  lives,  and  of  every  thing  dear  to 
them,  to  mainta,in  the  general  independence  of 
the  Grecian  confederacy;  the  interest  of  which 
became  doubly  precious,  by  being  thus  insepa- 
rably connected  with  their  own. 
«m1  em-  The  Athenians  capable  of  bearing  arms,  or  of 
Reflect  at  handling  an  oar,  embarked  on  board  the  fleet 
HSaiamls.  station^  at  Salaniis.  The  ships  equipped  and 
manned  by  them  alone,  exceeded  in  number 
those  of  ail  their  allies  together,  although  the 
~  combined  force  was  considerably  augmented  by 
the  naval  strength  of  Epirus  and  Acarnania, 
vhich,  formerly  doubtful  and  irresolute,  had  been 
determined  to  the  side  of  Greece  by  the  fortunate 
i^sue  of  the  engagements  at  Arteniisium.  The 
whole  Grecian  armament,  thus  increased,  amount- 
ed to  three  hundred  and  eighty  vessels.  That  of 
the  Persians,  which  now  took  possession  of  the 
Athenian  harbours,  laying  to  the  south  of  the 
strait  occupied  by  the  Greeks,  had  also  received 
a  powerful  reinforcement.  The  Locrians,  Boeo- 
tians, and  in  general  every  people  who  had  sub- 
mitted to  their  arms,  readily  supplying  them  with 
ships ;  and  several  of  the  Egasan  islands  having 
at  length  prepared  the  contingents  which  they 
had  respectively  been  commanded  to  furnish. 
We  are  not  exactly  informed  of  the  number  or 
strength  of  the  additional  squadron  ;  but  it  was 
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supposed  fully  to  compeiisate  the  loss  occasiohed  char 
by  storms  and  sea-fights,  and  to  restore  the  Per-       ^ 
<sian  fleet  to  its  original  complement  of  twelve 
hundred  sail*  • 

Trusting  to  the  immense  superiority  of  his  ar.  Xerxc« 
mament,  Xerxes  was  still  desirous  to  make  trial  to  fight ''^ 
of  his  fortune  at  sea,  notwithstanding  his  former  *swn  at 
disKasters  on  that  element.     But,  bdbre  he  came 
to  a  final  resolution,  he  summoned  a  council  of 
war,  in  order  tX)  hear  the  opinion  of  his  maritime 
subjects  or  allies.    The  tributary  kings  of  Tyre 
and  Sidan,  the  leaders  of  the  Egyptians,  Cypri- 
ans, and  Cilicians,  ever  ready  to  flatter  the  pas- 
sions of  their  sovereign,  ofiered  many  frivolous 
reasons  in  favour  of  the  alternative  to  whidi  they 
perceived  him  inclined.     But  in  the  fleet  of  is  power- 
Xerxes  there  was  a  Grecian  queen  named  Arte-  gllaSed*" 
ousia,  widow  of  the  prince  of  Halicamassus,  and  ^""^"^  ^^^ 


who  had  assumed  the  government  of  that  city  Artemisiau 
and  ^territory  for  the  benefit  of  her  infant  son. 
Compelled  by  the  order  of  Xerxes,  or  perhaps 
irritated  against  the  Athenians  for  some  reasons 
which  history  does  not  record,  she  not  only  fitted 
out  five  ships  to  attend  the  Persian  expedition, 
but  took  upon  herself  the  command  of  her  little 
squadron,  and  on  every  occasion  conducted  it 
.with  equal  skill  and  bravery.  Such  vigour  of 
xnind,  united  with  so  delicate  a  form,  deserved  to 
excite  admiration  in  every  part  of  the  world;  but 
the  manly  spirit  of  Artemisia  becomes  still  more 
admirable!  when  we  consider  the  severe  restraints 
which  have  been  in  all  ages  imposed  on  the  fe- 

'  Herodot.  Diodor.  ubi  supra ;  et  Plut.  in  Themntocle. 
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CHAP,  male  sex,  by  the  manners  and  climate  of  Asam 
Her  superior  genius  recommended  her  to  the 
peculiar  favour  of  Xerxes,  who  was  ofol^d  to 
esteem  in  a  woman  the  virtues  which  he  himself 
wanted  spirit  to  practise.  Trusting  to  his  ad- 
vantagtous  opinion  of  her  eourage  and  fidelity, 
Artemisia  dissented  from  the  general  voice  of  the 
allies,  and  even  opposed  the  inclination  of  the 
prince^  «  Her  former  exploits  on  the  coast  of 
EuboBa  afforded  sufficient  proof  that  her  present 
advice  was  not  the  child  of  timidity.  She  had 
been  ever  forward  to  expose  her  person  and  h« 
fame  in  the  service  of  the  Great  King  V  but  it 
was  impossible  to  dissemble  the  manifest  superi- 
ority of  the  Greeks  in  naval  affairs.  Yet,  were 
the  two  armaments  as  mucbon  a  foot  of  equality 
in  point  of  bravery  and  experience,  as  they  were 
unequal  in  numbers,  what  motivie  could  indtie^ 
Xerxes  to  venture  another  engagement  at  sea  ? 
Was  he  not  already  in  possession  of  Athens,  the 
great  object  of  the  war?  The  Spartans,  who 
had  K^posed  his  progress  at  Thermopylae,  had 
reaped  the  just  fruits  of  their  temerity :  those 
assembled  at  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  might  eiasily 
be  involved  in  a  simflar  fate.  The  Peloponnesus 
might  then  be  laid  waste  by  fire  and.  swc^rd^ 
which  would  complete  the  destruction  dT  Greece, 
instead  of  proceeding  immediatdy  to  that  pen- 
insula, should  Xerxes  choose  to  continue  only  a 
few  weeks  in  the  Attic  territory,  four  hundred 
Grecian  ships  could  not  long  be  supplied  with 
provisionsifrom  the  barren  roeks  of  Salamis.  Ne- 
cessity must  compel  them  to  surrender,  or  drive 
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them  to  their  respective  cities,  where  they  would 
become  an  easy  prey  to  the  Persian  arms/*  These  ^ 
judicious  observations  were  heard  without  appro- 
bation ;  the  worst  opinion  prevailed,  being  the 
best  adapted  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  Xerxes. 

When  the  Grecian  commanders  observed  that  Deiibera- 

,,  ,  -  tionsofthe 

the  enei^y  prepared  to,  venture  another  engage*  Greeks, 
ment  at  sea,  they  likewise  assembled  to  delibe- 
rate whether  they  should  continue  in  the  strait 
between  Salamis  and  Attica,,  or  proceed  further 
up  the  gulph,  towards  the  Qorinthian  isthmus^ 
The  latter  proposal  was  generally  approved  by 
the  confederates  of  Peloponnesus,  who  anxiously 
desired,  in  the  present  emergency,  to  approach- 
as  near  as  possible  to  their  respective  cities.  Some 
hastened  to  their  ships,  and  hoisted  sail  in  order 
to  depart ;  and  it  seemed  likely  that  their  ex-^ 
anple  would  be  soon  followed  by  the  whole  fleet; 
On  board  the  ship  of  Themistocles  was  Mnesi- 
pbilus,  formerly  mentioned  as  the  instructor  of 
his  youth,  and  who  now  accompanied  him  as  his 
counsellor  smd  fiiend.  The  experienced  wisdom^ 
of  Mnesiphilas  readily  discerned,  that  should  the 
Greeks  sail  from  Salamis,  it  would  be  impossible 
to.  prevent  the  general  dispersion  of  their  arma« 
ipent«     He  therdbre  exhorted  Themistocles  to 
endeavour,  by  all  possible  means,  to  prevent  tfaisr 
fatal  measure ;  and  particularly  to  persuade  the 
Spartan  admiral,  Euribiades,  to  alter  his  present 
intention. 

Themistocles  readily  embraced  the  opinion  of  guided  by 
his  friend.  Having  waited  on  Euribiades,  he  6b-  Ue^gof '" 
tained  his  consent  to  sumn^on^a  seco^id  assembly  ^j^**" 

H  H  8 
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of  the  confederates.  After  they  werie  fully  coli^' 
vened,  the  Athenian  began  to  call  their  attention 
to  the  state  of  their  af&irs;  but  his  discourse  was 
insolently  interrupted  by  Adimantus,  the  ami- 
mander  of  the  Corinthians,  who  had  constantly 
discovered  a  particular  solicitude  for  returning 
to  the  isthmus.  Themistocles,  no  less  prudent 
than  brave,  answered  his  reproaches  with  calm^ 
ness,  and  then  addressing  himself  to  Eiiribiades^ 
"  The  fate  of  Greece/*  says  he,  "  depends  on 
(he  decision  of  the  present  moment^  and  that  de- 
cision on  you  ;  if  you  resolve  to  sail  to  the  isth* 
inus,  we  must  abandon  Salamis,  Megara,  and 
iEgina ;  we  shall  be  compelled  to  fight  iii  aA  open 
sea>  where  the  enemy. may  fully  avail  themsdves 
of  their  superior  numbers;  and,  a»the  Persian 
army  will  certainly  attend  the  motions  of  their 
fleet,  we  shall  draw  their  combined  strength  to- 
wards the  Grecian  peninsula,  our  last  and  only 
retreat.  But  if  you  determine  to  retain  the  ships 
in  their  present  station,  the  Persians  will  fmd  it 
impossible,  in  a  narrow  channel,  to  attack  us  at 
once  with  their  whole  force :  we  shall  preserve 
Megara  and  Salamis,  and  we  shall  efiectually  de*^ 
fend  Peloponnesus ;  for  the  Barbarisms  being,  aa 
I  firmly  trust,  defeated  in.  a  naval  engagemait, 
will  not  penetrate  further  than  Attica,  but  return 
home  with  disgrace/*  H^  had  scarcely  ended 
his  words,  when  Adimantus  broke  forth  into  new 
invectives,  affecting  surprise  that  Euribiades 
should  listen  to  a  man,  who,  since  the  taking  of 
Athens,  had  not  any  city  to  defend :  that  the 
Athenians  ought  tkefi  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
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council,  when  they  could  say  they  had  a  home^ 
Themistocles  replied,  "  that  the  Athenians  had 
indeed  undervalued  their  private  estates  and  pos- 
sessions, in  comparison  of  their  political  independ- 
ence and  the  general  safety  of  Greece,  and  glo- 
riously abandoned  their  ci^  in  defence  of  their 
counPry.  But  notwithstanding  this  sacrifice  for 
the  public  good,  they  had  still  an  home  far  more 
valuable  than  Corinth,  two  hundred  shipa  of  waf 
well  armed  and  manned,  which  no  nation  of 
Greece  could  resist.  That  should  the  confede* 
rates  persist  in  their  present  dangerous  resokttion^ 
the  Athenians  would  in  these  ships  embark  their 
wives  and  families  j  desert  allies,  which  had  first 
forsaken  themselves;  and  repair  to  the  coast 
of  Italy,  where  it  was  foretold  by  ancient  ora- 
cles, that  Athens  should,  in  some  future  time^ 
form  a  great  and  flourishing  settlement.  That 
the  Greeks  would  then  remember  and  regret  the 
advice  of  Themistocles,  when,  abandoned  by  the 
most  considerable  member  of  their  league,  they 
became  an  easy  prey  to  the  Barbarian  invader.** 
The  firmness  of  this  discourse  shook  the  resolu^ 
tion  of  the  confederates ;  and  it  was  determined 
by: the  majority  to  remain  at  Salamis. 

Between  this  important  resolve  and  the  en- 
gagement, there  intervened  a  moment  of  the 
inost  anxious  solicitude.  The  minds  <tf  ineh, 
impressed  wiUi  an  awflil  anticipation  of  the  events 
9bout  to  be  transacted,  were  thrown  off  their  or- 
dmary  bias ;  and  as  the  (^erations  of  nature,  and 
the  agency  of  invisible  beings,  are  always  fondly 
connected  in  the  imagination  with  tlie  momentous 
H  H  4 
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concerns  of  human  life>  the  Greeks  felt^  or  be« 
lieved  they  felt,  extraordinary  convulsions  of  the 
elements ;  they  saw  hideous  spectres  in  the  air ; 
and  heard,  or  fiuicied  they  heard,  the  most  terri- 
ble and  threatening  voices.  ^^  But  aU  thess  strange 
and  supernatural  appearances,  which  would  other« 
wise  have  be^i  doubtful  or  alarming,  were  proved, 
by  a  clear  and  explicit  oracle,  to  foretel  the  de« 
structiqn  of  the  Barbarians.. 
mdy  to        Notwithstandimg  this  favourable  intimation  of 
tbetr  opi-   the  diviue  will,  which  was  carefully  improved  by 
""^**        the  wisdom  and  eloquence  of  Themiatodes,  the 
Feloponnesians  were  ready  to  return  to  their  first 
determination.     A  vessel  arriving  frcnn  the  isth- 
mus, brought  advice  that  the  fortificaticms  there 
were  almost  completed  i  if  the  ^t  retired  to 
the  neighbouring  sborej^  the  sailors  might,  even 
afler  a  .defeat  at  sea,  take  refuge  behind  their 
walls ;  but  if  conquered  near  the  coasts  of  Sala- 
mis,,  they  would  be  for  ever  separated  fi!Qm  their 
£mulies  and  friends,  and  confined,  without  hope 
or  resource,  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  barren 
islands    In  important  alternatives,  when  the  ar- 
guments on  each  side  are  almost  equally  persua* 
sive,  the  party  which  we  have  embraced  often 
appears  the  worst,  merely  because  we  have  em* 
braced  it«    Any  new  circumstance  or  consider* 
ation  is  always  capable  of  changing  the  bakmee^ 
and  we  hastily  approve  what  we  rejected  after 
prevented  much  deliberation..   Lest  this  propensity  should, 
ing'in^"    ^  there  was  much  reason  to  fear,  agaui  discon** 

»^  Lysiag  Fuji.  Graft.    H^odot  ibii 
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cert  his  measures,  Themistodes  determined  to  chap. 
prevent  the  Greeks  from  the  possibility  of  gra^  /  ^'  . 
tifying  it.  There  commonly  lived  in  his  family  sure  of 
a  man  named  Sicinus,  who  at  present  accompa-  tociw!*" 
nied  him.  He  was  originally  a  slave,  and  em- 
ployed, in  the  education  of  his  children ;  but  by 
the  generosity  of  his  patron,  had  acquired  the 
rank  of  citizen,  with  considerable  riches.  The 
firmness  and  fidelity  of  this  man  r^dered  him  a 
prqier  instrument  &>t  executing  a  stratagem, 
which  concealed,  under  the  mask  of  treachery, 
the  enthusiasm  of  public  virtue.  Having  re- 
ceived his  instructions  from  Themistocles,  he 
privately  sailed  to  the  Persian  fleet,  and  obtain- 
ing admission  into  the  presence  of  Xerxes,  de- 
clared **  That  he  had  been  sent  by  the  captain 
of  the  Athenians,  who  could  no  longer  endure 
the  insolence  of  his  countrymen,  to  acqwint  the 
Great  King,  that  the  Greeks,  seized  with  con- 
sternation at  the  near  approach  of  dknger,  had 
determined  to  make  their  escape  under  cover  of 
the  night;  that  now  was  the  time  for  the  Per^ 
siana  to  achieve  the  most  ^kmous  of  all  their 
exploits,  and  by  intercepting  the  flight  of  their 
enemies,  accomplish  their  destruction  at  "  once.'^ 
The  advice  was  believed ;  the  whole  day,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  the  succeeding  night,  the  Persians 
employed  in  securing  the  several  passages  be-* 
tween  the  islands  and  the  adjacent  coast ;  and 
that  nothing  might  be  neglected  that  could  con- 
tribute to  their  success,  they  filled  the  little  isle* 

"  Uerodot.  Lviii.  clxxv. 
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or  rather  rock,  of  Ps3rttalea,  lying  between  Sala- 
mis  and  the  continent,  with  the  flower  of  the 
Persian  infantry,  in  order  to  intercept  the  miae- 
rable  remnant  of  the  Greeks,  who,  after  their 
expected  defeat,  would  fly  thither  for  refuge. 
His  inter-       Xhe  first  intelligence  of  these  operations  was 

view  with 

Arisudes.  brought  to  the  Grecian  fleet  by  Aristides  the 
Athenian,  who  seems  not  to  have  availed  himself 
of  the  general  act  of  indemnity  to  return  from 
banishment,  but  who  readily  embraced  every  op- 
portunity to  serve  his  country.  Having  with 
4ifliculty  escaped  in  a  small  vessel  from  the  isle 
of  JB^na,  the  generous  patriot  immediately  com- 
municated an  account  of  what  he  had  seen  there 
to  his  rival  and  enemy,  Themistocles,  who,  meet- 
ing his  generosity  with  equal  frankness,  made 
him  the  confident  of  his  secret.  Their  inter- 
view was  as  memorable  as  the  occasion ;  and, 
after  a  continued  life  of  opposition  and  hatred, 
they  now  first  agreed  to  suspend  their  private 
animosities,  in  order  to  promote  the  common  in- 
terest of  their  country.  As  the  Peloponnesian 
commanders  were  either  wavering  and  irresolute, 
or  had  determined  to  set  saO,  Aristides  was  de- 
sired to  inform  them  of  the  arrangement  which 
he  had  seen  ;  the  consideration  of  his  country, 
however,  rendered  his  evidence  suspected,  and 
it  was  imagined  that  he  meant  to  sacrifice  the 
general  interest  of  the  confederates  to  the  safety 
of  the  Athenian  families  in  Sakmis.  But  the 
arrival  of  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  isle  of  Tenos 
confirmed  the  veracity  of  his  report,  and  the 
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Pelopoiinesians  resolved  to  fight,  because  it  wiis 
impossible  to  fly.  ^* 

Before  the  dawn  of  the  day  the  Grecian  ships  Sea-fight 
were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle ;  and  the  Per-  of  SaiamU. 
sians,  who  had  been  surprised  at  not  finding  them 
attempt  to  escape  during  night,  were  still  more 
surprised  when  morning  discovered  their  artful  - 
orderly  arrangement.    The  Greeks  began  with 
the  light  their  sacred  hymns  and  pceans,  which' 
preceded  their  triumphal  songs  of  war,  accom-  " 
paniedl)y  the  animating  sound  of  the  trumpet. 
The  shores  of  Attica  re-echoed 'to  the  rocks  of 
Salamis  and  Psyttalea.     The  Grecian  acclama- 
tions filled  the  sky.    Neither  their  appearance 
nor  their  words  betokened  flight  or  fear,  but 
rather  determined  intrepidity  and  invincible  cou- 
rage. Yet  was  their  valour  tempered  with  wisdom. 
Themistocles  delayed  the  attack  until  the  ordi- 
nary breeze  should  spring  up,  which  was  no  less 
favourable  to  the  experience  of  the  Grecian  ma- 
riners, than  dangerous  to  the  lofty  unwieldiness 
of  the  Persian  ships.  **    The  signal  was  then 
given  for  the  Athenian  line  to  bear  down  agaiilst 
that  of  the  Phcenicians,  which  rode  on  the  west, 
ofi^  the  coast  of  Eleiisis ;  while  the  Peloponiie- 
sians  advanced  against  the  enemy^s  left  Wihg 
stationed  on  the  east,  near  the  harbour  of  the 
Pira&us.   .  The  Persians,  confiding  in  their  num- 
ber, and  secure  of  victory,  did  not  decline  the 
fight.     A  Phoenician  galley,  of  uncommon  size 
and  strength,  was  distinguished  in  the  front  of 

'»*  Harodot.  Ivviii.  c.  Ixxa.  ct  seq.  »»  Id.  ibicL 
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CHAP,  their  line  by  every  circumstance  of  naval  pomp. 
^'       In  the  eagerness  to  engage,  she  far  outstripped 
her  companions ;  but  her  career  was  checked 
midway  between  the  two  fleets  by  an  Athenian 
galley  which  had  sailed  forth  to  meet  her.    The 
first  shock  shattered  her  sculptured  prow,  the 
second  buried  her  in  the  waves.   The  Athenians, 
encouraged  by  this  auspicious  prelude,  proceeded 
with  their  whole  force,  animating  each  other  to 
the  combat  by  a  martial  song :  "  Advance,  ye 
sons  of  Athens,  save  your  country,  defend  your 
wives  and  children,  deliver  the  temples  of  your 
gods,  regain  the  sacred  tombs  of  your  renowned 
forefathers ;   this  day,    the  common  cause  of 
Greece  demands  your  valour.**    The  battle  was 
bloody  and  destructive,  and  disputed  on  the  side 
of  the  Persians  with  more  obstinate  resistance 
than  on  any  former  occasion ;  for,  from  the  Attic 
coastp  seated  on  a  lofty  throne  on  the  top  of 
Mount  iBgialos,  Xerxes  observed  the  scene  of 
action,  and  attentively  remarked,  with  a  view  to 
reward  and  punish,  the  various  behaviour  of  his 
subjects.   The  presence  of  their  prince  operated 
on  their  hopes,  and  still  more  powerfully  on  their 
fears.     But  neither  the  hope  of  acquiring  the 
favour,  nor  the  fear  of  incurring  the  displeasure 
of  a  despot,  cpuld  furnish  principles  of  action 
worthy  of  being  con^pared  with  the  patriotism 
and  love  of  liberty  which  actuated  the  Greeks. 
To  the  dignity  of  their  motives,  as  much  as  to 
the  superiority  of  their  skill,  the  lattpr  ow^  thei^ 
unexampled  success  in  this  memorable  engage- 
ment.   The  fiaremost  ships  of  the  Phoeniciani 
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wfere  dispersed  or  sunk.  Amidst  the  terror  and 
confusion  occasioned  by  their  repulse,  ther^  ran 
foul  of  those  which  had  been  drawn  up  in  two 
lines  behind  them.  The  Athenians  skilfully  en-  The  Per- 
circled  them  around,  compresised  them  into  a  tally  de- 
nawower  space,  and  increased  their  disorder;  ^^^®^* 
they  were  at  length  entangled  in  each  other,  de- 
prived of  all  power  of  action,  and,  to  use  the 
humble,  but  expressive  figure  of  an  eye-witness, 
"  caught  and  destroyed  like  fish  in  a  ^^  net*  • 
Such  was  the  fate  of  the  right  wingj  while  the 
loni^ris,  who,  on  the  left,  opposed  the  fleets  of 
Peloponnesus  and  jiEgina,  furnished  them  with 
an  opportunity  to  complete  the  victory.  Many 
of  the  Asiatic  (Sreeks,  mindful  of  the  advice 
given  by  Themistocles,  abandoned  the  interest 
of  the  Great  King,  and  openly  declared  for  their 
countrymen  ;  others  declined  the  engagement  $ 
the  remainder  were  sunk  or  put  to  flight.  Among 
those  which  escaped  was  the  ship  of  Queen  Arte- 
misia, who  in  the  battle  of  Salamis  displayed 
superior  courage  and  conduct :  she  was  closely 
pursued  by  an  Athenian  galley,  commanded  by 
Amenias,  brother  of  J:he  poet  iEschylus.  In  this 
extremity,  she  employed  a  successful,  but  very 
unwarrantable  stratagem.  The  nearest  Persian 
vessel  was  commanded  by  Damasithymus^  a  tri- 
butary prince  of  Calynda  in  Lycia,  a  man  with 
whom  Artemisia  was  at  variance.  With  great 
dexterity,  she  darted  the  beak  of  her  galley 
against  the  Lycian  vessel.  Damasith3nEnus  was 
buried  in  the  waves ;  and  Amenias^  deceived,  by 

»■»  iEschylns  Persae. 
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this  measure,  equally  artful  and  audacious,  be* 
lieved  the  vessel  of  Artemisia  one  of  those  which 
had  deserted  the  Persian  interest.  The  Phoeni- 
cian and  Ionian  squadrons  (for  that  of  the  Egyp- 
tians had  been  exceedingly  weakened  by  the 
action  on  the  coast  of  Euboea)  tbrtned  the  main 
strength  of  the  Persian  armament ;  after  these 
were  defeated,  the  ships  at  a  distance  ventured 
not  to  advance,  but  hastily  changing  sail,  mea- 
sured back  their  course  to  the  Athenian  and 
other  neighbouring  harbours.  The  victors  dis- 
daining to  pursue  them,  dragged  the  most  valu- 
able part  of  the  wreck  to  the  coasts  of  Psyttalea 
and  Salamis.  The  narrow  seas  were  covered 
with  the  floating,  carcases  of  the  dead,  among 
whom  were  few  Greeks,  as  even  those  who  lost 
their  ships  in  the  engagement,  saved  their  lives 
by  swimming,  an  art  which  they  universally 
learned  as  a  necessary  branch  of  education, 
and  with  which  the  Barbarians  were  totally  un- 
acquainted. ^^ 

Xerxes  had  scarcely  time  to  consider  and  de* 
plore  the  destruction  and  disgrace  of  his  .fleet, 
whea  a  new  spectacle,  not  less  mournful,  oflered 
itself  to  his  sight.  The  flower  of  the  Persian 
in&ntry  had  taken  post,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, on  the  rocky  island  of  Psyttalea,  in  order 
to  receive  the  shattered  remains  of  the  Grecian 
armamait,  which,  after  its  expected  defeat, 
would  naturally.take  refuge  on  that,  barren  coast 
But  equally  fallacious  and  fatal  was  their  con- 

■^Before  this  period,  it  was  a  law  at  Athens  and  odier  states, 
ras  Ttulktt  pil$airKt<r$9i  wptarmf  rtiy  re  jcoi  ypoitfwra ;  that  boys  first  learn 
reading  and  swimming.    Sam.  Petit  de  Leg.  Att.  p.  1 1. 
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jecture  concerning  the  event  of  the  battle.  The  G  h  a  p. 
Greeks^  disembarking  from  their  ships,  attacked,  v  ,  ^'^^ , 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  victory,  those  astonished 
troops,  who,  unable  to  resist,  and  finding  it  im- 
possible to  fly,  were  cut  down  to  a  man.  As 
Xerxes  beheld  this  dreadful  havoc,  he  started  in 
wild  agitation  from  his  silver  throne,  rent  his 
royal  robes,  and  in  the  first  moment  of  his  re- 
turning tranquillity,  commanded  the  main  body 
of  his  forces,  posted  along  the  Athenian  coast, 
to  return  to  their  respective  camps. 

From  that  moment  he  resolved  to  return  with  Xerxes 
all  possible  expedition  into  Asia.  Yet  did  his  d^T^ 
fears  and  his  policy*  conceal,  for  a  few  days,  the  ^r^^^e. 
design  not  only  from  the  Grecian  but  from  the 
Persian  genersds.  Mardonius  alone  was  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  temper  of  his  master,  to  be- 
lieve that  his  concern  for  the  safety  of  his  illus- 
trious person  would  allow  him  to  remain  longet 
than  necessary  in  a  country  which  had  been  the 
scene  of  so  many  calamities.  The  artful  courtier 
availed  himself  of  the  important  secret,  to  divert 
the  storm  of  royal  resentment  which  threatened 
the  ]Mincipal  author  of  this  inglorious  under- 
taking. In  his  first  interview  with  Xerxes,  he 
exhorted  him  "  not  to  be  too  deeply  affected  by 
the  defeat  of  his  fleet :  that  he  had  come  to  %bt 
against  the  Greeks,  not  with  rafts  of  wood,  but 
with  soldiers  and  horses :  that  the  valour  of  the 
Persians  had  opposed  all  resistance,  and  their  in- 
vincible sovereign  was  now  niaster  of  Athens, 
the  main  object  of  his  ambition :  that  having  ac- 
complished the  principal  end  of  the  enterprise. 
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CHAP,  it  was  time  for  the  Great  King  to  return  from 
V  J^\ ,  the  fatigues  of  war  to  the  cares  of  govemmeDt, 
Mardoniua  for  with  three  hundred  thousand  chosen  men  he 
there'^th  would  Undertake  to  prosecute  his  de»gns,  and  to 
500,000     complete  his  victory/*    Such  is  the  language  of 
adulation,  too  often  held  to  princes.    The  other 
courtiers  confirmed,  by  their  approbation,  the  ad- 
vice of  Mardonius ;  and  the  Persian  monarch, 
while  he  obeyed  the  dictates  of  his  owa  pusiliani- 
mity,  seemed  to  leave  Greece  in  reluctant  compli^^ 
ance  with  the  anxious  solicitude  of  Ms  subjects. 
The  miser-      The  remains  of  the  Persian  fleet,  frightened 
tre^'of     f^om  the  coasts  of  Greece,  returned  to  the  har- 
hbarmy.    bours  of  Asia  Miuor,  and  afterwards  assembled 
and  rendezvoused,  during  the  ensuing  winter,  in 
the  port  of  Cym6.   Tlie  transports  were  Mdered 
to  the  Hdlei^ont,  on  the  banks  of  which  Xerxes 
arrived  with  his  troops  in  forty-five  days,  after 
intolerable  hardsliips  and  fatigue.     Famine  and 
pestilence  filled  up  die  measure  of  their  cala- 
mities J  and,  excepting  the  three  hundred  thou- 
sand chosen  men  committed  to  Mardonius,  a 
detachment  k^  whom  guarded  the  royal  person 
to  the  coast,   scarcely  a  remnant  wa^  left  of 
so  many  millions.  ^^    The  bridge  ostentatiously 
erected  on   the   Hdilespont-  would   have  pre- 
sented, had  it  remained  entire,    a  mortifying 
monument  of  past  greatness..    But  this  magni- 
ficent fabric  had  been  destroyed  by  a  tempest : 
and  such  is  the  obscurity  with  which  Xerxes  re- 
turned from  Greece,  compared  with  the  blaze  of 

^  o«^v  iitpoi  •«?  c<Tat,  flays  Herodotus,  emphatically. 
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grandeur  in  which  he  marched  thither,  that  it  is  C  HAT  P; 
uucertain  whether  he  crossed  the  channel  in  a 
Phoenician  ship  of  war,  or  only  in  a  ^^fishing-boat. 
Having  returned  to  Sardes,  he  endeavoured  to 
compensate  for  the  disappointment  of  ambition 
by  the  gratification  of  sensuality,  and  buried 
himself  in  pleasures  more  infamous  and  degrad-* 
ing,  and  not  less  frightfully  criminal,  than  all 
the  disgrace  which  his  pride  had  incurred,  and 
all^the  calamities  which  his  subjects  had  either 
inflicted  or  suffered.  *®  . 

When  the  Greeks  had  leisure  to  examine  the  Measures 
extent  and  completeness  of  their  success,  they  the  Greeks 
determined  in  the  first  emotions  of  triumph  and  after  their 

1  i  -  /»  victory; 

resentment,  to  pursue  the  shattered  remams  of 
the  enemy.  That  no  Barbarian  might  escape^ 
they  purposed  immediately  to  sail  northwiard^ 
and  to  destroy  the  Persian  bridge  across  the 
Hellespont.  This  design  was*  recommended, 
and  chiefly  supported  by  the  Athenians,  who 
having  experienced  the  greatest  share  of  the 
danger,  felt  most  sensibly  the  joys  of  deliverance^ 
But  upoii  more  mature  deliberation,  it  occurred 
that  the  Persians  were  still  sufliciently  numerous 
to  afford  just  grounds  of  terror.  To  their 
cowardice  and  inexperience,  not  to  their  want 
of  strength,  the  Greeks  owed  all  their  ad- 
vantages  over  them ;  but  should  the  impossibility 
of  retreat  be  added  to  their  other  calamities, 
they  might  derive  courage  from  despair,  and  by' 


"  Confer.  Herod.  Justin.  Corn.  Nepos. 
»'  Herod,  et  Diodor  Md, 
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d  H  A  P.  efibrts  hitherto  unexerted,  repair  the  come- 
^  ?^  .  quences  of  past  errors.  These  considerations, 
first  suggested,  it  is  said,  by  Euribiades  the 
Spartan,  were  adopted  by  Themistocles,  who 
convinced  his  countrymen  that  the  jealousy  of 
the  Grecian  gods,  unwilling  that  one  man  should 
be  lord  of  Europe  and  Asia,  rather  than  their 
own  prowess,  had  given  them  the  victory  over 
Xerxes;  a  prince  of  such  folly  and  madness, 
that  he  had  treated  with  equal  irreverence  things 
human  and  divine,  destroyed  the  sacred  temples, 
overthrown  the  venerable  altars  and  images, 
and  impiously  insulted  the  gods  of  the  Helle- 
spont with  stripes  and  fetters.  That  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Athenians,  after  having  glo- 
riously repelled  the  common  enemy,  to  provide 
for  the  comfortable  subsistence  of  their  wives 
and  families,  to  sow  their  lands,  rebuild  their 
houses,  <and  thus  to  repair,  by  the  most  indus- 
trious activity,  the  dreadful  ravages  committed 
in  their  territories.  ^^ 
^  Boidttra.  Hiemistocles  had  no  sooner  persuaded  the 
l^emi^  Athenians  to  embrace  bis  opinion,  than  he  se- 
tocici.  cretly  dispatched  his  confidant  Sicinus  to  ac- 
quaint the  Great  King  with  the  danger  which 
be  had  so  nearly  escaped,,  and  to  advise  him  to 
pursue  hi3  journey  with  all  possible  expedition. 
Xerxes  readily  believed  a  piece  of  information, 
which  agreed  with  the  suggestions  of  his  own 
CQwardice.  The  rapidity  of  bis  march  conspired 
with  other  circumstances  alcove  mentioned  in 
proving  &tal  to  th£  lives  of  his  followers }  and 

»•  Uerodot.  1.  viii.  c.  108.  et  teq. 
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the  crafty  Athenian,  who  well  knowing  the  un-  c  H  A^. 
stable  afiecti6ns  of  the  multitude,  wished  to  de-  <    ^'    ^ 
serve  the  gratitude  of  a  king,  gained  the  double 
advantage  of  dispelling  sooner  than  could  other- 
wise have  happened,  that  destructive  cloud  of  Bar- 
barians which  hovered  over  his  country,  and  of 
convincing  their  leader  that  he  was  in  part  indebt- 
^  for  his  safety  to  that  very  man  whose  counsels, 
rather  than. the  arms  of  Greece,  had  occasioned 
his  irreparable  disasters  and  most  signal  disgrace. 
The  victory  at  Salamis  terminated  the  second 
act  of  the  Persian  expedition,  which  has,  with 
much  propriety,  been  compared  to  a  tragedy. 
The  Greeks  soon  understood  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  return  of  Xerxes,  three  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  commanded  by  Mafdonius,  were  can- 
toned for  the  winter  in  Thrace,  Macedon,  and 
Thessaly,  with  a  design  to  take  the  field  early  in 
the  spring,  and  again  to  try  the  fortune  of  war. 
This  intelligence  deterred  the  Athenians  from 
bringing  home  their  wives  and  children,  as  they 
originally  intended,  from  Troezene,  Salamis,  and 
JEgina,  because  they  had  reason  to  dread  that 
their  country  would  experience  new  effects  ^  of 
Barbarian  resentment.      It  appears,   however, 
that  a  few  citizen^  more  sanguine  in  their  hopes 
than  the  test,  returned  to  their  ancient  habit- 
ations;   while   the  greater  part  continued  on 
board  the  fleet,  or  went  to  reside  with  their 
friends  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

According  to  modern  ideas,  it  would  be  natural  Employ- 
to  expect,  that,  under  the  apprehension  of  an-  "hroi^wks 
other  formidable  invasion,  the  Greeks  should  have  ^^°g  the 

^  winter. 
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CHAP  employed  the  winter  in  raising  contributions, 
levying  and  disciplining  troops,  and  concerting 
proper  measures  for  the  public  defence.  But 
such  prepaiations  were  in  some  degree  unneces- 
sary, because  in  the  Grecian  republics  almost 
every  citizen  was  a  soldiery  and  the  different 
states  were  at  all  times  too  weakly  united,  to 
agree  in  any  uniform  plan  of  operations.  Besides, 
the  customs  and  prejudices  of  that  early  age 
obliged  them  to  observe  many  forms  and  cere* 
monies,  which  interfered  with  employments 
seemingly  more  useful,  on  such  an  important 
emergency.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  instead 
of  increasing  or  improving  their  military  esta- 
blishment, the  Greeks  spent  the  winter^  in 
dividing  the  spoil ;  assigning  to  the  different  com* 
manders  the  prizes  of  conduct  and  valour  5  per-* 
forming  the  last  offices  to  the  dead;  celebrating 
their  games  and  festivals ;  and  displaying,  both  in 
the  multitude  of  their  prayers,  and  in  the  magni- 
ficence of  their  offerings,  the  warmest  gratitude 
to  their  protecting  divinities.  The  dedications 
to  the  gods  were  intrinsically  valuable.  The 
rewards  bestowed  on  their  generals  were  simple 
tdkens  of  public  esteem.  The  first  consisted  in 
vases,  statues,  and  other  ornaments  of  gold  and 
Silver ;  the  second  in  a  wreath  of  pine,  laurel, 
or. olive  5  a  circumstance  which  made  Tigranes 
the  Persian  exclaim,  "  Heavens  1  against  what 
men  have  we  come  to  contend  ?  insensible  to 
interest)  they  fight  only  for  glory  !*' 

*"  Herodot.  Ijviii.  c.  Sl.et  seq.*^ 
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It  is  not  surprising  that  the  institutions  of  chap- 
Greece  should  have  deceived  an  untutored  Bar-  ^  ^*  / 
barian,  when  we  consider  that  even  the  modern  Of  the 
philosopher  and  historian  have  been  too  often  ^^j  xhe- ' 
dazzled  by  their  splendour.  Yet  notwithstand-  mistocieg. 
ing  what  Tigranes  believed,  and  what,  from  the 
fond  admiration  of  antiquity,  many  modern 
writers  have  asserted,  the  indiscriminate  praise 
of  disinterestedness  by  no  means  belonged  to  the 
Grecians.  When  the  commanders  of  their  several 
ships  and  squadrons  assembled  to  regulate  the 
distribution  of  naval  and  military  rewards,  each 
captain,  with  a  selfishness  equally  indelicate  and 
unjust,  arrogated  to  himself  the  first  prize  of 
merit;  though  most  of  them  acknowledged  the 
desert  of  Themistocles  as  second  to  their  ^*own. 
This  general  assignment  of  the  second,  while  all 
alike  assumed  the  first  place,  was  equivalent  to  a 
public  declaration  in  favour  of  the  Athenian :  and 
the  honours  which  were  conferred  on  him,  both 
in  his  own  country  and  in  Sparta,  sufficiently  con- 
firmed the  decision.  The  usual  marks  of  the 
public  esteem  were  not  indeed  attended  with  any 
immediate  profit,  but  their  consequences  werg 
Extremely  beneficial.  Supported  by  the  favour- 
able opinion  of  his  countrymen,  a  commandier  by 
sea  or  land  frequently  attained  an  authority,  the 
exercise  of  which  was  equally  adapted  to  flatter 
pride  and  to  gratify  avarice.  The  behaviour  of 
Themistocles,  after  he  had  acquired  sufficient 
merit  with  the  public  to  justify  his  rapacity. 


9»  Herodot.  I.  viii.  c.  23. 
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affords  one  memorable  example  of  this  kind  \  and 
we  shall  meet  with  many  more,  in  examining  tde 
subsequent  events  of  the  Grecian  history.    In^ 
stead  of  remaining  at  home,  in  order  to  concert 
a  plan  for  repelling  the  danger  which  threatened 
Ids  country,   the  Athenian  commander  sailed 
with  a  little  squadron  to  the  Cy  clades^  laid  these 
unfortunate  islands  under  a  heavy  contribution, 
and  without  the  participation,  or  even  know* 
ledge  of  his  colleagues  in  command,  ^enriched 
himself  and  his  favourites.^ 
Mardo-  On  the  approach  of  spiing,  Mardonius  pre- 

pltfeJ'to'  P^^^^  *^  *^^  ^^^  fi^l^*  His  army  consisted  of 
open  the  the  Mcdes,  Persians,  Scythians,  and  Indians; 
campaign.  ^^^  though  reduced  from  the  millions  which 
followed  Xerxes  to  about  three  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  it  was  thereby  rather  delivered  from 
an  useless  incumbrance,  than  deprived  of  any 
real  strength.  Before  marching  from  Thessaly, 
his  superstition  engaged  him  to  consurlt  the 
Grecian  oracles,  and  moved  pirobably  by  an 
erroneous  explanatioi>  of  their  ambi^ous  re- 
sponses, he  determined  to  try  the  effect  of  ne* 
fociation,  before  he  had  recourse  to  mms.  He 
light  treat  either  with  individuate,  or  with  qom* 
mimities.  By  the  fwrner  method^  tb^  Tbebans 
assured  hdm,  that  be  niight  becoi3»e  mtaster  of 
Greece,  without  hazarding  a  battle.  *'  Yoi*  b«vc 
Qoly%*  said  they,  "  to  send  money  t<»  the  leading 
men  in  the  several  republic9-«  In  this  manner 
you  will  di\ade  each  state  ioto  factions  j .  engage 
them  in  a  civil  war ;  and,  when  exhausted  by 

••  Hecodot  1.  viin  c.  75. 
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mutual  hostilities,  they  will  reacUfy  suhmit  to  CHAP, 
your  demands."  Mardonius,  instead  of  pursuing  ^  -  \* 
this  judicious  system,  whieh  would  probably  have  Endea- 
been  successful,  sent  Alexander,  King  of  Mace-  detochthe 
don,  to  treat  with  such  Athenians  as  had  returned  Athenians 
to  their  city.  This  illustrious  ambassador,  who  allies; 
boasted  an  Argive  extraction,  was  the  tributary 
prince  of  a  barbarous  country ;  but  of  a  country 
destined,  in  a  future  age,  to  attain  empire  and 
renown,  by  the  arts  of  Philip  and  the  arms  of  his 
immortal  son.  The  first  Alexander  was  peculiarly 
well  qualified  for  executing  the  office  with  which 
Mardonius  had  entrusted  him,  because  his  family 
had  long  been  connected  with  the  republic  of 
Athens,  by  the  sacred  ties  of  hospitality.  But 
his  commission  was  as  unwelcome  as  his  visit  was 
acceptable.  The  Athenians,  therefore,  delayed 
calling  an  assembly  to  hear  and  answer  his  dis- 
course, until  th^  Spartans  (who  were  apprised  of 
th^  intention  of  Mardonius)  should  send  am- 
bassadors to  assist  at  the  deliberation.  When 
all  parties  were  convened,  Alexander  declared, 
"  That  he  was  sent  to  the  Athenians  on  the  part 
of  Mardonius,  who  had  received  a  message  from 
the  Great  King,  intimating  his  will  to  forgive 
their  past  injuries,  to  reinstate  them  in  their 
possessions,  to  rebuild  their  houses  and  temples, 
and  to  receive  them  into  the  number  of  his 
friends  and  confederates.'*  Mardonius*  then 
spoke  for  himself:  "  What  madness,  O  Athe- 
nians, can  impel  you  to  maintain  war  against  a 
monarch,  whom  you  cannot  expect  ever  to  con- 
quer,  nor  hope  always  to  resist  ?    You  are  ac- 
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CHAP,  quainted  with  the  number  and  prowess  of  the 
V  J  /  ,^  troops  under  my  command,  which,  formidable 
as  they  are,  make  but  a  small  part  of  the  un- 
bounded resources  of  Xerxes.  Every  year  he 
can  invade  you  with  an  increasing  superiority  of 
strength ;  submit,  therefore,  to  a  power  which 
it  is  vain  to  oppose ;  profit,  ere  it  be  too  late,  of 
the  disposition  of  the  Great  King,  and  accept  the 
offer  of  an  alliance  which  folly  alone,  not  forti- 
tude and  firmness,  can  engage  you  to  decline.*' 
Alexander  endeavoured  to  add  weight  to  these 
considerations,  by  observing,  "  That  his  past 
conduct  had  uniformly  proved  the  sincerity  of 
his  attachment  to  the  Athenians ;  and  that  he 
was  firmly  convinced  of  the  expediency,  and  even 
necessity,  of  the  measures  now  in  agitation, 
otherwise  he  should  not  have  undertaken  to  pro- 
pose them.  He  therefore  exhorted  them  to  re- 
flect on  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to 
them  from  being  alone,  of  a'l  the  Greeks,  ad- 
mitted into  the  alliance  of  Xerxes ;  to  reflect 
also  on  the  dreadful  consequences  which  would 
attend  their  refusal,  since  their  country,  placed 
as  a  prize  between  the  contending  parties,  would 
thereby  be  exposed  to  inevitable  destruction."® 
but  with-  As  soon  .as  Alexander  had  ended  his  dis- 
outsuc-  course,  the  Lacedaemonian  ambassadors  repre- 
sented to  the  assembly,  "  That  they  had  been 
sent  on  the  part  of  their  republic,  to  thwart  the 
measures  of  the  Barbarians,  with  whom,  in  order 
to  resent  the  quarrel  of  her  Athenian  allies,  Sparta 
had  engaged  in  a  bloody  and  destructive  war., 

*»  Uerodot.  Kviii.  c.  MO.- 
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Could  the  Athenians  then,  for  whose  sake  alone  chap. 
the  war  which  now  extended  over  all  Greece  was 
originally  undertaken,  abandon  their  friends  and 
confederates,  whose  services  they  had  every  rea* 
son  to  approve  ?   Could  they  associate  with  Bar- 
barians, whose  hostilities  they  had  every  reason 
to  resent  ?  Sparta  affectionately  sympathised  with 
their  sufferings  in  the  loss  of  their  houses  and 
their  harvests;  yet  the  confederates  in  general 
had  endeavoured  to  prevent  or  repair  the  unhappy 
consequences  of  their  loss :  they  had  maintained 
their  wives  and  families,  supported  and  educated 
their  helpless  children,  cherished  and  sustained 
the  declining  years  of  their  parents.   Their  gene- 
rosity was  not  yet  exhausted;  if  the  Athenians 
should  be  compelled  again  to  abandon  their  coun- 
try, they  would  again  find  the  same  hospitable  re* 
ceptionin  Peloponnesus;  and  their  families,  if  it 
became  necessary,  would  be  maintained  at  the 
common  expence,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
war.  Let  them  not,  therefore,  be  deceived  by  the 
specious  words  of  the  tyrant  Alexander,  who,  at 
the  expence  of  truth,  endeavoured  to  promote  the 
interest  of  a  tyrant  like  himself.   The  Athenians 
ought  to  remember,  that  neither  justice,  nor  ho- 
nour, nor  fidelity,  can  be  expectedfrom  t3rrantsancl 
Barbarian^."  ^     Having  thus  spoken,  the  Lace- 
daemonians, as  well  as  Alexander^  withdrew;  and 
the  Athenians,  after  a  short  deliberation,  answered 
both  parties  by  the  voice  of  Aristides,  who,  as  ax- 
chon,  or  chief  magistrate,  presided  in  the  assembly : 
^st,  to  the  Macedonian  they  replied,  "  That  a$ 

•«  Hcrodot  l.viu.  c.  14S. 
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they  were  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  str^igth 
of  Xerxes,  he  might  have  spared  them  the  insult 
of  describing  its  vast  superiority  to  their  own. 
Yet,  in  defence  of  liberty,  there  was  no  power  too 
great  to  oppose.  Return  then,  and  tell  Mar- 
donius,  that  the  Athenians  will  never  make  peace 
with  Xerxes,  while  the  sua  performs  his  annual 
course  in  the  heavens;  but  that,  trusting  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Gods  and  Heroes,  whose  temples 
and  images  the  tyrant  has  impiously  destroyed,  we 
will  resist  him  to  the  last  extremity.  To  conclude : 
come  not  a  second  time  to  Athens  with  such  inso- 
lent messages^  indignation  at  which  may  m$ke 
us  forget  that  you  are  our  friend,  and  connected 
with  uS  T)y  the  sacred  ties  of  reciprocal  hospi- 
tality." The  answer  given  to  the  Lacedaemonian 
ambassadors  was  delivered  in  a  still  higher  strain 
of  patriotisBft :  "  That  the  Barbarians,  or  even  the 
peasants  of  Laconia,  should  suppose  us  capable  of 
coming  to  an  accommodation  with  the  Persians, 
does  not  sm^prise  us ;  but  it  is  indeed  surprising 
fhat  yoUy  citi2?e&s  of  Sparta,  should  entertain  the 
same  groundless  fears  ;  you,  who  have  so  often 
beard  by  report,  and  who,  on  so  many  occasions, 
haveyoiu*selves  witnessed,  the  disinterested  mag^ 
na^imity  of  our  republic.  Know  then,  that  the 
richest  |^ssessions  on  earth,  that  all  the  treasures 
of  the  Great  King,  are  not  sufficient  to  seduce 
our  unalterableattajchment  to  Greece.  The  laws 
o#  God  and  mto  equally  forbid  our  ingratitude  j 
or  if  all  tics  of  duty  were  dissolved,  our  resent- 
fi^eht  againefe  the  Persians  would  restrain  us.  We 
must  avenge  ou*  plundered  altars,  our  prostrate 
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images^  our  desolated  temples.  We  mwt  avenge  c  H  A  F. 
the  cause  of  our  allies,  and  our  own;  for  aU  the  ^  ^  > 
Greeks  have  the  same  religion,  language,  linaage,. 
and  manners ;  and  while  an  Athenian  survives^ 
will  never,  with  his  consent,  make  peace  witb 
the  Barbarians.  We  acknowledge  with  gratis 
tude  your  proffered  kindness  to  our  families;  but 
henceforth  we  hope  to  provide  for  them,  without 
giving  the  confederates  any  trouble  on  their 
account.  What  we  request  of  you  is,  that  your 
army  march  with  all  possible  expedition  towards 
Boeotia,  that  our  united  resistance  may  stop  the 
progress  of  the  Barbarian,  who,  as  soon  as  he  is 
apprised  of*  our  determined  hostility,  will  not 
fail  to  proceed  southward^  to  invade  Attica  a 
seqond  time^**^ 

Thisconjecturewasjustified  by  the  event.  The  ThePdo- 
Persians  within  a  few  weeks  marched  into  Boeotia^  SeTert^' 
but  the  Athenians  looked  in  vain  for  the  expect* 
ed  arrival  of  tJieir  J^artan^auxiliaries.  To  have 
witnessed  the  proceediB^  just  described  in  the 
Athenian  assembJyt  we  should  have  imagined  that 
there  was  a  generous  contest  of  patriotism  be-» 
tweea  the  two  republics;  and  that  the  happinesa 
afid  glory  of  Greece,  not  the  interest  of  tfaeiir 
particular  communities,  was  the  great  object  of 
their  ambition*  But  the  Greeks^  had  often  much 
patiriotism  in  their  speeches,  when  there  was  little 
in  tbetr  heartDk^  smd  the  Sparbana  who  had  lately 
employed  such  povi^erful  argumcsits  to  engage 
Atheas  inidefeAee  of  the  commDa  causey  totB&y 
abandoned  their  principles  wfaenevca!  it  suited 
thei^  conveniency.*    Instead  of  issuing  forth  in 

•*  Eerodot  I.  viii.  c.  140.  et*eq.  «•  Lysias,  Orat.  Funeb. 
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CHAP,  order  to  support  their  allies  in  Boeotia,  they  re* 
V  ^  ^'  ^  J  mained  within  the  isthmus,  and  endeavoured  to 
jfortify  that  inlet  into  their  territory  with  such 
additional  walls  and  bulwarks  as  might  render  it 
knpenetrable.  The  work  was  now  complete; 
and  the  Peloponnesians,  secure,  as  they  ima- 
gined, behind  this  solid  rampart,  equally  disre- 
garded  the  safety,  and  despised  the  resentment 
of  their  northern  allies.  * 
Magnan^  Xhe  Athenians,  a  second  time  forsaken  by  their 
Athenians.  Confederates,  were  obUged  again  to  desert  their 
country.  They  had  scarcely  sailed  to  their  fami- 
lies in  Salamis,  when  Attica  was  invaded  by  the 
Persians.  While  the  fugitives  continued  in  that 
island,  they  received  another  embassy  from  Mar- 
donius,  offering  them  the  same  terms  which  they 
had  formerly  rejected.  They  still  persisted  in  re- 
jecting them ;  in  consequence  of  which,  they  be- 
held, without  apparent  uneasiness,  from  the  shores 
of  Salamis  their  territories^  again  laid  waste; 
their  cities,  and  villas,  and  temples,  devoured  by 
the  flames;  and  every  thing  that  had' escaped  the 
fury  of  the  first  invasion,  destroyed  or  consumed 
by  the  second.  After  committing  these  ravages, 
which,  as  he  had  already  obtained  complete  pos- 
session of  the  country,  deserved  to  be  considered 
only  as  the  effect  of  a  childish  resentment,  Mar- 
donius  returned  into  Boeotia,  that  his  troops 
might  be  supplied  with  provisions,  and  that, 
should  the  enemy  oflfer  them  battle,  they  might 
engage  in  a  country  better  adapted  than  Attica 
to  the  operations  of  cavalry. 

*'  Herodot  1.  ix,  c.  i.  ctfieq. 
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The   Athenians,    who   had  beeta  sent  from  chap 
Salamis  to  remonstrate  with  the  Spartan  council  v  ^'  ^ 
against  the  delays  or  desertion  of  the  Pelopon-  They  re- 
nesians,  were  accompanied  by  amb^sadors  from  with  their 
Platea  and  Megara,  who  confirmed  their  argu*  ^"^**®" 
ntents  and  complaints.     With  the  indignation  of 
disappointed  confidence,  they  upbraided  the  in- 
difference and  lukewarmness  of  the  Spartans  in 
the  common  cause ;  sentiments  which  ill  corre- 
sponded with  their  own  generous  ardour.    They 
contrasted  the  base  treachery  of  Sparta,  formerly 
the  honour,  now  the  disgrace  of  Greece,  with  the 
patriotic  magnanimity  of  Athens.     The  latter, 
they  observed,  compelled  by  necessity,  or  urged 
by  resentment  of  the  shameful  dereliction  on  the 
part  of  her  allies,  would  doubtless  accept  the 
terms  offered  by  Mardonius,  and  then  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  must  become  sensible,  when  it  was 
too  late,  that  the  wall  across  the  isthmus  formed 
but  a  partial  and  feeble  defence  ;  and  however  it 
might  secure  them  from  inroads  on  the  side  of 
the  land,  would  ill  protect  their  coasts  against 
the  descents  of  the  Persian,  reinforced  by  the 
Athenian  fleet.  ^ 

Whether  the  eloquence  of  the  ambassadors,  or  Persuade 
the  returning  sense  of  public  utility,  overcame  the  t^"the  i 
pusillanimous  resolutions  foritierly  embraced  by  field.      j 
the  Spartans,  it  is  certain  that  they  uqw  first  de- 
termined to  take  the  field.    Five  thousand  Spar- 
tan pike-men  were  accompanied  by  thirty-five 
thousand  Helots.     Their  Peloponnesian  alliea 

••  hyntis,  Orat.  Funeb. 
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CHAP  lent  tfadr  respective  contingents ;  so  that  the 
heftvy^armed  men  ndsed  in  the  peninsula  ex- 
oeeded  twenty  thousand,  commanded  by  Pau- 
tanias,  the  guardian  and  kinsman  of  Plistarchus, 
son  of  Leonidas.     Having  marched  beyond  the 
isthmus,  they  were  joined  by  Aristides,  at  the 
head  of  eight  thousand  Athenians,  and  by  a 
superior  number  of  their  allies  of  Megara,  Thes- 
pie,  Platea,  Salamis,  Eubcea,  and  ^gina.     The 
wfadie  heavy-armed  troops  amounted  to  nearly 
forty  thousand;  the  light-armed  were  the  thirty- 
five  thousand  Helots,  attendants  on  the  Spartans, 
and  about  as  many  more,  one  to  each  soldier,  at- 
tending the  other  divisions  of  the  army.  * 
Mardo-  Mardonius  having  marched  into  Boeotia,  en- 

camps on   camped  on  the  banks  of  the  ^sopus.     His  army 
the  ^80-    ^f  three  hundred  thousand  men,   while  they 

pus  in  ^^ 

BoBotia ;     waited  the  enemy's  approach,  of  which  they  were 
secretly  informed  by  the  Argives,  were  employed 
in  building  a  square  fortification,  about  five  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  in  front ;  a  work  of  little  utility, 
since  it  could  only  defehd  a  small  portion  of  a 
/Camp  which  extended   many  miles,  £r<»n  the 
Theban  town  of  Erythraea,  to  the  territory  of 
tWGvMks  the  Pktasans.     Hie  Greeks  having  arrived  in 
^^  ^^  those  parts,  took  post  at  the  foot  of  mount 
*^^'        Citherons  directly  opposite  to  the  enemy. 
Incidents        The  hostilc  atmies  remained  eleven  days  in  their 
Srbatt^    encampments,  during  which  several  incidents 
of  Piataea.  happened,  which  tend  to  display  the  manners  and 
^hatacter  of  those  great  bodies  of  men,  who  were 

*9  Herodot.  I.  jx.  o.  i.  et  seq.     Diodor.  Siqiil.  1.  xi.  et  Plut.  in 
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soon  to  attempt  the  destructimi  of  each  other. 
Of  the  Grecians  inhabitiiig  the  countries  north 
of  ^Attica,  the  Phocians,  as  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  observe,  were  the  least  disposed  to 
embrace  the  cause  of  Mardonius.  Yet,  as  all 
their  neighbours  had  submitted  to  his  arms,  they 
reluctantly  sent  to  his  camp  a  thousand  soldiers, 
well  armed,  and  commanded  by  Harmocydes,  a 
citizen  of  great  influence  and  authority.  They 
had  not  continued  many  days  in  the  Persian 
army,  when  an  order  came  from  Mardonius  (the 
reason  was  unknown)  for  the  Phocians  to  be 
detached  from  the  rest,  and  encamped  in  a  se- 
parate body  on  the  plain.  They  had  no  sooner 
obeyed  his  command,  than  the  whole  Persian  ca» 
valry  appeared  in  sight,  and  soon  formed  them* 
selves  in  hostile  array.  It  immediately  occurred 
to  the  Phocians,  and  particularly  to  their  prudent 
commander,  that  Mardonius,  suspecting  their 
fidelity,  or  yielding  to  the*  solicitations  of  their 
inveterate  enemies,  the  Thessalians,  had  resolved 
on  their  destruction.  Harmocydes  therefore, 
pointing  to  the  cavalry,  called  to  his  companions, 
"  You  see  those  men,  who  come  with  an  evident 
intention  to  destroy  us  :  but  let  us  die  like  Gre- 
dans,  and  exert  ourselves  with  all  the  fury  of  a 
desperate  defence,  rather  than  tamely  submit  to 
a  dishonourable  fiite."  While  he  yet  spok^^  the 
PhociaiB  seized  their  arms,  arranged  themaelives 
in  order  of  battle,  and  supporting  each  other  in 
redoubled  ranks,  presented  on  every  side  a  firm 
circle  of  protended  lances.  Their  warlike  ap- 
pearance struck  terror  into  the  surrounding  cloud 
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of  BarbarianSt  who  advanced  brandishing,  and  a 
few  of  the  nearest  throwing,  their  javelins  :  but 
further  they  ventured  not  to  proceed;  the  deter- 
mined countenance  of  the  Greeks  sufficed  to 
repel  them  ;  they  retired  in  haste  to  the  Persian 
camp.  A  herald  was  then  sent  by  Mardonius, 
"  desiring  the  Phocians  to  take  courage,  nor  to 
dread  farther  hostilities;  that  they  had  shown 
themselves  to  be  brave  men,  contrary  to  the  ac- 
count which  he  had  received  of  them ;  and  if 
they  displayed  their  valour  in  the  Persian  cause, 
they  should  find  it  impossible  to  conquer  either 
Xerxes  or  himself  in  good  offices."  ^ 

The  above  relation  tends  to  prove,  that  none 
of  the  Greeks,  not  even  those  who  joined  the 
enemy,  were  deficient  in  courage.  Another  in- 
cident  related  by  the  same  historian  proves,  that 
notwithstanding  the  extreme  folly  of  their  com- 
manders, the  Persians  were  not  universally  defi- 
cient in  wisdom.  While  they  were  encamped 
on  the  jSEsopus,  a  wealthy  Theban  named  Atta- 
ginus,  invited  Mardonius,  with  fifty  of  his  most 
distinguished  officers,  to  a  magnificent  entertain- 
ment. The  feast  was  given  at  Thebes,  and  an 
equal  number  of  Boeotians  were  called  to  it 
Among  these  was  Thersander,  a  native  of  Orcho- 
menus,  and  a  person  of  the  highest  distinction  in 
that  city.  Two  of  the  guests  were  placed  on  each 
couch ;  and,  as  Thersander  himself  related  to 
Herodotus,  his  Persian  companion,  after  supper, 
entedng  into  conversation  in  the  Greek  tongue, 
testified,  under  the  seal  of  secrecy,  his  gloomy  ap- 

3»  Herodot.  1.  ix.  c,  1 ,  et  leq.  ♦ 
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prehensiiHis  concerning  the  event  of  the  present  c  M  a  p. 
war.  He  did  not  even  hesitate  to  declare  his  v  ^'  . 
firm  persuasion,  that  few  Persians  would  survive 
an  engagement.  When  asked  by  the  Theban, 
Why  he  did  not  communicate  this  opinion  to  his 
general?  he  said,  that  men  of  plain  sense  and 
honesty  had  seldom  much  influence  with  the 
great.  It  appeared  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
disCQurse»  that  there  were  many  in  the  Persian 
army,  who,  like  himself,  lamented  the  mad  ambi«- 
tion  of  Xerxes,  and  the  fatal  rashness  of  Mar- 
donius ;  and  who,  while  they  respected  their 
stations  and  dreaded  their  power,  despised  their 
characters  and  condemned  their  conduct.  ^^  This 
observation  it  is  proper  to  make  for  the  honour  of 
human  nature.  In  absolute  governments,  it  is 
said  that  men  obey,  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  the 
voice  of  a  despot ;  yet  it  may  be  said  with*^equal 
truth,  that  amidst  the  obedience  extorted  by  fear, 
they  often  see  and  regret  the  folly  of  their 
shepherd. 

In  such  nigh  neighbourhood,  it  was  scarcely  to  Skirmishes 
be  expected  that  the  hostile  camps  should  remain*  t^g  Greeks 
widiout  frequent  skirmishes.     These  preludes  to  ^^  the 
the  general  engagement  ended  favourably  for  cavalry, 
the  Grecians.  Three  thousand  soldiers,  furnished 
by  the  rocky  district  of  Megara,  were  posted  on 
the  side  most  exposed  to  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
by  whose  incursions  they  had  been   so  much 
harassed,  that  they  determined  to  abandon  that 
difficult  station.     Before  executing  this  design, 
they  sent  a  herald  to   the  Grecian  generals,, 

'  n  Herodot.  1.  ix.  c.  IS.  ,.      \ 
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CHAP,  tntimating  their  resolution,  embraced  from  ne* 
1. 1,^',  '  cessity,  and  at  the  same  time  hintiilg  the  injustice 
of  detaining  them,  from  the  time  of  their  first 
encampment,  in  a  post  of  peculiar  danger, 
which,  though  they  had  hitherto  indeed  main- 
tained it  with  singular  constancy  and  fortitude, 
they  now  found  themselves  unable  longer  to 
defend.  Pausanias  addressed  himself  successively 
to  the  whole  army,  to  know  whether  any  divi- 
"sion  was  willing  to  change  posts  with  the  .Me- 
garians.  All  were  silent,  or  declined  the  pro- 
posal on  frivolous  pretences.  The  Athenians 
alone,  actuated  by  that  love  of  pre-eminence 
which  they  did  not  more  ardently  desire  than 
they  justly  deserved,  voluntarily  oflered  their 
services  on  this  trying  occasion.  They  had  not 
long  occupied  the  important  post,  when  the 
enemy's  cavalry  began  to  assault  them.  The 
assault  they  repelled  with  vigour,  and  Masistius 
the  Persian  general  fell  in  the  action.  A  terrible 
conflict  ensued,  according  to  ancient  custom, 
around  the  body  of  the  dead  General.  The 
Athenians  at  length  gained  possession  of  it,  though 
they  began  to  give  way  before  more  impetuous 
attacks  of  the  horse,  yet  upon  being  supported  by 
a  reinforcement  from  the  main  body,  they  a^ain 
recovered  their  ground,  and  compelled  the  Persians 
to.  retire.  When  messengers  arrived  in  the  camp 
with  an  account  of  this  defeat  and  the  death  of 
their  commander,  Mardonius  and  his  attendants 
burst  into  tears ;  their  lamentations  were  soon 
communicated  to  the  troops,  and  diffused  over 
the  army,  whose  plaintive  cries  filled  the  whole 

12* 
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land  of  Bocotia.     The  Persians  tore  their  hair,  o  h  A  v. 
disfigured  their  faces,  and  displayed  every  symp-  v^-  ',.> 
torn  of  intolerable  woe ;  for  they  had  lost  Ma- 
sistius,  who,  in  comeliness  and  stature,  was  the 
first  of  their  generals,   and  in  military  courage 
and  address  only  second  to  Mardonius.^^ 

The  Grecians  having  thus  bravely  delivered  The 
themselves  from  the  incursion  of  th^  Persian  ^J"®!!^' 

move  to 

cavalry,  were  now  exposed  to  a  still  greater  in-  Hysia,  in 
convenience,  the  scarcity  of  fresh  water,  which  tory  of ' 
soon  obliged  them  to  decamp.  Their  late  success  P*»^» 
afforded  a  favourable  moment  for  executing  this 
dangerous  measure.  They  proceeded  in  arms 
along  the  foot  of  mount  Citheron,  ready  to  repel 
the  attack  of  the  enemy,  by  converting  the 
column  of  march  into  an  order  of  battle.  They 
arrived  without  opposition  at  the  place  appointed. 
This  was  a  plain  near  the  village  of  Hysia,  in 
the  territory  of  Plataea,  interspersed  with  many 
gentle  eminences,  adorned  with  a  grove  and 
temple  sacred  to  the  genius  of  the  place,  and 
enriched  by  the  copious  fountain  Gargaphia  ;  a 
necessary  resource  to  the  Greeks,  as  the  enemy, 
by  means  of  their  cavalry  and  archers,  com- 
manded both  sides  of  the  -^sopus. 

It  might  be  expected,  that  men  prepared  to  Dissen- 
d«efend  every  thing  most  dear  to  them,  should  gJ^^V"*^* 
have  preserved  in  the  field  perfect  agreement  army, 
and  unanimity ;    especially  as  the  Greeks,  on 
some   occasions  at  least,   seemed  sensible  that 
such    concofd  was   necessary  for  the   general 
safety.      When   the  allies   on  both  sides   the 

3«  Herodot.  1.  ix.  c.  224. 
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C  HA  P.  isthmus  had  assembled  in  Attica,  they  vowed 
with  common  consent  to  the  gods,  and  bound 
themselves  by  the  most  tremendous  oaths  to  main- 
tain with  stedfast  adherence  an  unshaken  fidelity 
to  Greece,  to  prefer  liberty  to  life,  to  obey  the 
command  of  their  leaders,  and  to  bury  their  com- 
panions  slain  in  battle.  Should  fortune  render 
them  victorious  (which  to  their  present  ardour 
seemed  scarcely  a  matter  of  doubt),  they  swore 
never  to  demolish  any  city  whose  inhabitants  had 
concurred  with  the  general  voice  on  this  import- 
ant occasion,  and  never  to  rebuild  the  temples 
defaced  by  the  Barbarians,  but  to  leave  them  to 
the  most  distant  posterity,  as  a  monument  of 
sacrilegious  rage,  and  an  incitement  to  honourable 
revenge.  They  swore  also  to  institute  an  annual 
festival  denominated  "  Common  Liberty^,'*  and 
to  consecrate  public  games  and  sacrifices  to  the 
goddess,  the  great  author  of  their  union,  and  the 
venerable  object  of  their  worship.  But  these 
public-spirited  sentiments  continued  not  long 
to  actuate  them.  We  have  already  had  occasion 
to  remark  several  symptoms  of  approaching 
animosity.  Their  dissensions  soon  broke  out 
into  an  open  rupture,  and  prevailed,  even  on 
the  eve  of  a  battle,  not  only  between  rival  re- 
publics, but  in  the  bosom  of  almost  every 
community, 
ijg^ggn  The  first  contest  arose  between  the  Athenians 
the  Athe-   and  Teireans,  about  the  command  of  the  left  wiMr. 

luans  and     -r*i«  'ii-ii         -i  t         •»  n 

Tegeans.     Both  parties  yielded  the  nght,  as  the  place  of 
greatest  honour,  to  the  Spartans.     But  the  citi- 

33  Herodot   I.  ix   c.  8.  et  seq. . 
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aens  of  Tegea,  in  number  three  thousand,  had  chap. 
been  long  deemed  the  best  soldiers  in  Arcadia ;  ^  J^ 
and,  in  all  the  conjunct  expeditions  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  they  had  always  obtained,  unrivalled, 
the  second  honours  of  the  field.  These  they 
professed  themselves  unwilling  to  relinquish, 
alleging  the  heroic  exploits  of  their  ancient 
kings  i  and  asserting,  <<  That  the  actions  of  the 
Athenians,  performed  either  during  their  royal 
or  democratical  government,  could  not  bear  a 
comparison  with  their  own : ,  they  appealed  on 
this  subject  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  whom  they  had  often  fought  and  con- 
quered,  and  whose  decision  in  their  favour  they 
rather  claimed  than  requested/'  '  This  bold  pre- 
tension the  Athenians  repelled,  with  as  much 
dignity  as  eloquence.  *«  We  know,"  said  they, 
<<  that  the  Greeks  are  here  assembled,  not  to  dis- 
pute about  precedency,  but  to  fight  the  Bar- 
barkn.  Yet,  as  the  Tegeans  have  mentioned 
tfieir  ancestors,  it  becomes  us  to  maintain  the 
immortal  renown  of  our  own.  Need  we  mention 
their  ancient  victories  over  the  impious  Thebans ; 
their  chastisement  of  the  insolent  Eurystheus  i 
their  generous  protection  of  the  unfortunate  sons 
of  Hercules  ?  When  Greece  was  invaded  by  the 
warlike  Amazons,  and  afterwards  by  the  fiercer 
savages  of  Scythia  and  Thrace,  the  Athenians  re- 
sisted and  overcame  the  common  enemy.  What 
people  fought  with  more  bravery  than  they  in 
the  war  o{Tioy?  But  {)erhaps  we,  who  now 
address  you,  have  degenerated  from  the  glory 
of  our  ancestors.  Let  the  battle  of  Marathon 
KK  3    ' 
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CHAP,  efiace  the  foul  suspicion.  There,  unaided  and 
^^  ^'  '  alone,  we  defended  the  general  safety,  main* 
tained  the  glory  of  Greece,  and  raised,  by  the 
prowess  of  our  single  republic,  a  trophy  over 
forty  nations.  This  exploit,  had  we  no  other  to 
allege,  entitles  Us  to  the  rank  claimed  by  the 
Tegeans,  and  to  far  greater  honours.  But  the 
present  is  not  a  time  for  such  contests ;  place  us, 
therefore,  O  Spartans !  in  whatever  station  you 
think  fit  j  there  we  will  behave  like  brave  men." 
Their  words  were  scarcely  ended,  when  the  whole 
army  of  the  Lacedaemonians  cried  out  with  one 
consent,  "  That  the  Athenians  were  far  more 
worthy  than  the  Tegeans  or  any  nation  of  Ar- 
cadia, to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  left  wing ;" 
and  accordingly  they  assumed  that  important 
post.** 

Meantime  the  Barbarian  army   approached. 

The  Medes  and  Persians  encamped  on  the  plains 

Sans^n"^"    fronting  the  Spartans:  the  Grecian  auxiliaries 

camp  near  were  placed  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Athe-» 

e  enemy.  ^^^^^^     j^  jg  ^^^y  ^^  perccivc,  even  at  this  dis* 

tance  of  time,  the  reason  for  such  an  arrange- 
,  ment.  The  Persians  avoided  to  encounter  the 
Athenian  bravery,  which  they  had  already  fatally 
experienced  in  the  field  of  Marathon ;  and,  as 
the  Thebans  were  the  most  powerful  and  the 
Warmest  of  their  foreign  allies,  as  well  as  the 
inveterate  enemies  to  Athens,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  oppose  them  to  that  side  on  which  the 
Athenians  were  posted.  Ambiguous  oracles^ 
attended  by  unfavourable  omens  andprophecies> 

M  Herodot.  1.  ix.  c*  S6,  ct  seq.    Plut.  in  Aristid* 
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had  hitherto  deterred  Mardonlus  from  venturing  C  H  A  £» 
a  general  engagement;    and  he  was  at  length  v  „,-/i^/ 
determined  to  this  measure,  not  from  any  auspi^ 
cious^  change  in  the  admonitions  of  Heaven, 
but  from  the  apparent  timidity  occasioned  by 
the  real  dissensions  of  the  Greeks. 

The  same  reasons  which  made  Mardonius  de*  The 
sire  to  preserve,  made  Pausanius  wish  to  alter,  camp  a  se^ 
the  relative  disposition  of  their  respective  camps*  ^^°^  ^™®" 
Except  in  the  glorious  contest  at  Thermopylae, 
in  which  they  devoted  themselves  to  death  for 
the  safety  of  their  country,  the  Spartans  had 
never  contended  with  the  Medes ;  but  they  had 
often  fought  and  conquered  the  Boeotians.  Pau- 
sanius therefore  desired  (for  though  dignified 
with  the  title  of  General,  he  could  not  command) 
the  Athenians  to  change  places  with  his  country- 
men. This  request  was  cheerfully  complied  with  j 
but  other  circumstances  sowed  dissension  iri  the 
Athenian  camp.^  The  quiet  like  wise  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians was  disturbed  by  the  quarrels  between 
Pausanias  and  Anompharetus,  the  Spartan  next 
in  command ;  and,  conspiring  with  these  internal 
animosities,  the'  Persian  horse  beat  up  their 
quarters,  intercepted  their  convoys,  and,  by  an 
unexpected  incursion,  destroyed  their  watering- 


35  The  prophets  consulted  were  Greeks,  who  perhaps  secretly 
served  the  cause  of  their  country.  Mardonius  resolved  to  engage 
the  enemy,  as  we  learn  from  Herodotus,  without  regarding  their 
predictions.  Alexander  of  Macedon  came  in  the  night  to  the 
Grecian  camp,  to  give  intimation  of  that  resolution ;  yet  Mardo* 
nius  seems  to  have  been  immediately  determined  to  attack,  by  th^ 
circumstances  mentioned  in  the  text. 

3*  Plutarch,  in  Aristid. 
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CHAP,  place.  It  thus  became  .necessary  again  to  de* 
^^  J  camp.  The  obscurity  of  midnight  was  chosen 
as  the  most  convenient  time  for  effecting  this 
purpose ;  and  the  destined  place  of  retreat  was 
a  narrow  slip  of  ground  lying  towards  the  source 
of  the  iEsopus,  and  confined  between  that  river 
and  mount  Citheron.  This  post  was  at  least 
preferred  by  the  majority ;  for  the  Greeks  were 
by  no  means  unanimous ;  so  that  when  the 
march  was  ordered,  many  of  the  allies  abandoned 
their  leaders ;  others  took  refuge  in  the  neigh- 
bouring t^nples,  to  elude  the  pursuit  of  the 
liorse;  while  Anompharetus  the  Spartan  de- 
clared, <<  That  neither  he,  nor  the  division 
under  his  command,  should  ever  fly  from  the 
enemy :''  and  in  consequence  of  its  dispersion 
in  so  many  different  directions,  the  Grecian 
army  presented  next  morning  the  appearance, 
not  of  a  regular  march,  but  of  a  flight  or  rout 
Mardonioft  Mardonius  was  apprised  that  the  Greeks  had 
th«ft!*  changed  their  order  of  battle.  He  was  now  in- 
formed, that  they  had  abandoned  their  camp. 
Not  doubting  that  fear  had  precipitated  their 
retreat,  he  ordered  his  soldiers  to  pursue  the 
fugitives,  and  to  complete  the  victory.  The 
Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians  were  still  within 
his  reach ;  the  former  near  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  the  latter  in  the  middle  of  the  plain. 
Having  sent  his  Grecian  auxiliaries,  amounting 
to  fifty  thousand,  against  the  Athenians,  he  ad- 
vanced with  the  bravest  of  the  Persian  troops 
towards  that  portion  of  the  enemy  which  had 
shown  an  anxious  solicitude  to  avoid  his  arms. 
Never  did  the  contrast   appear  greater   than 
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in  the  Opposite  appearance  and  behaviour  of  the 
warring  nations  on  this  occasion.  The  Barba- 
rians, ill-armed,  and  totally  ignorant  of  discipline, 
advanced  without  order  and  with  a  loud  insult- 
ing noise.  The  Lacedasmonians,  carefully 
covered  with  their  shields,  observed  in  silence 
the  result  of  their  sacrifices.  While  the  heavenly 
admonitions  were  unfavourable,  they  patiently 
received  the  darts  and  javelins  which  the  enemy 
threw  upon  them.  But  as  soon  as  Pausanius,  The  battle 
casting  his  eyes  towards  a  neighbouring  temple  ^^  ^^^^^ 
of  Juno,  and  devoutly  entreating  the  protection 
of  the  goddess,  had  obtained,  in  the  changing 
aspect  of  the  victims,  a  propitious  answer  to  his 
prayer,  the  Spartans  proceeded  with  intrepidity 
to  close  with  their  opponents.  ^  The  Persians, 
reinforced  with  the  Sacse,  a  Scythian  tribe,  sus- 
tained the  attack  with  great  bravery.  Immense 
numbers  were  slain*;  but  new  numbers  succeeded, 
crowding  together  in  tumultuous  disorder,  and 
making  an  hideous  outcry,  as  if  they  had  in- 
tended  to  tear  in  pieces  and  to  devour  the  enemy. 
Mardonius,  mounted  on  a  white  steed  of  un- 
common strength  and  swiftness,  was  distin- 
guished in  every  part  of  the  battle  by  the 
splendour  of  his  appearance,  but  still  more,  by 
deeds  of  signal  valour.  He  was  attended  by  a 
thousand  horsemen,  consisting  of  the  flower  of 
the  Persian  nobility,  all  alike  ambitious  to  imitate 
the  example,  and  to  emulate  the  fame  of  their 
leader.  Had  their  skill  been  equal  to  their 
courage,  or  had  they  previously  bestowed  as 

37  Herodot.  1.  ix.  c#  62.  et  seq. 
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q  H  A  P.  much  pains  in  disciplining  their  troops  as  in 
improving  their  own  agility  and  address,  either 
the  Greeks  must  have  been  conquered,  or  the 
battle  must  have  remained  doubtful.  But  the 
Barbarians  acted  without  union  or  concert  ^  and, 
as  they  fought  singly,  were  successively  defeated. 
It  is  the  nature  and  the  greatest  disadvantage  of 
cavalry,  not  to  increase  in  force  in  proportion  to 
the  reduplication  of  its  ranks.  The  Grecian  pha- 
lanx, on  the  other  hand,  received  an  accession  of 
strength  from  every  addition  to  its  depth ;  the 
ranks  behind  supported  those  before ;  no  power 
was  mis-spent  or  unexerted,  and  the  efiect  might  be 
continually  augmented,  till  it  became  irresistible. 
Availing  themselves  of  this  circumstance,  the 
Lacedaemonians  thickened  their  ranks,  extended 
their  spears,  sustained  the  shock,  and  penetrated 
the  depth,  of  the  bravest  Persian  squadron. 
Mardonius  fell  by  the  fortunate  arm  of  the 
Spartan  Aieimnestus.^  The  death  of  the  general 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  defeat  of  the 
Persians,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  by  the 
flight  of  the  Barbarian  army.  Artabazus,  the 
Parthian  chief,  had  from  the  beginning  con- 
demned the  rash  measures  of  Mardonius.  He 
commanded  forty  thousand  men,  who  were  pre- 
pared on  every  occasion  to  follow  the  exanaple 
of  their  leader.     As  soon  as  he  perceived  the 


Death  of 
Mardo- 
nius, and 
defeat  of 
the  Barba- 
rians. 


''Composed  of  two  Greek  words,  which  may  be  translated  '*  of 
immortal  memory  :'*  an  instance  among  many  that  the  Greeks  fre- 
quently gave  names  characteristic  of  persons;  a  custom  which  like- 
wise prevailed  much  among  the  Jews.  See  Michaefis*8  lYanslation 
and  Annotations  on  Genesis    p.  37.  et  passim. 
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Confusion  of  the  Persians,  he  made  the  signal  for  c  H  A  pl 
his  troops  to  quit  the  field.  He  conducted  them  c  ^'  ^^,.y 
through  the  territory  of  the  Phocians,  and  by  a 
hasty  march  to  the  Hellespont,  anticipating  the 
news  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  Mardonius, 
returned  in  safety  to  the  Asiatic  coast,  with  the 
forces  entrusted  to  his  care.  ^ 

The  remainder  of  the  discomfited  Barbarians  Defeat  of 
sought  refuge  in  their  camp,  which,  as  we  have  jiari^""* 
already  mentioned,  had  been  strengthened  by  a 
considerable  fortification.  The  Spartans  pursued 
them  with  great  ardour,  but  were  unable  to  force 
their  eiicampment.  The  Tegearis  and  other 
troops  seconded  the  attack,  but  no  impression 
could  be  made  on  the  wall,  till  the  arrival  of  the 
Athenians.  These  generous  defenders  of  the 
cause  of  liberty  had  repulsed  the  Grecian 
auxiliaries,  who  impiously  assisted  the;  enemies 
of  their  country.  The  behaviour  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  traitors  furnished  the  occasion  of  an 
easy  victory ;  for,  unable  to  meet  the  just  re- 
proaches and  indignant  looks  of  their  country- 
men, they  soon  betook  themselves  to  flight,  - 
which,  in  the  present  case,  seemed  more  honour- 
able than  resistance.  The  Thebans  alone  op- 
posed with  great  perseverance  the  Athenian 
valour ;  they  did  not  desist  from  hostility  till 
several  hundreds  were  slain;  and  when  com- 
pelled to  quit  the  field,  they  fled  towards  Boeotia, 
and  shut  themselves  up  within  the  strong  walls 
of  their  city.  Instead  of  pursuing  these  fugitives^ 

39  Herodot.  1.  ix.  c.  6S. 
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C  HjiL  P,  though  their  domestic  and  inveterate  foes,  the 
Athenians,  with  a  laudable  moderation  and 
prudence,  probably  inspired  by  Aristides,  then 
one  of  their  generals,  hastened  to  reinforce  the 
LacedsBmonians,  who  had  already  engaged  and 
put  to  flight  the  main  strength  of  the  enemy. 
The  Athenians,  however,  came  in  time  to  corn-* 
plete  the  glory  of  that  memorable  day*  They 
attacked  with  redoubled  vigour  the  fortification, 
which  had  been  in  vain  assaulted  by  their  allies; 
and  having  effected  a  breach  in  the  wall,  entered 
the  Persian  camp^  They  were  followed  by  the 
brave  soldiers  of  Tegea,  and  afterwards  by  the 
The  Per-  Spartans.  The  Barbarians  were  seized  with 
M*  red^  consternation  at  seeing  so  many  myriads  confined 
their  withhi  a  narrow  space.  The  n^eans  of  their 
expected  safety  became  the  principal  cause  of 
their  destruction.  Fear  hindered  them  to  %ht} 
the  wall  hindered  them  to  fly ;  the  great  number 
of  the  enemy  made  it  dangerous  for  the  victors 
to  give  quarter;  resentment  of  past  injuries 
prompted  them  to  revenge ;  of^near  two  hundred 
thousand  Barbarians,  not  two  thousand  escaped 
the  fury  of  the  Grecian  spear.  ^ 
The  vaiu-  The  event  of  this  bloody  engagement  not  only 
found**^'^  delivered  the  Greeks  from  the  danger  of  servitude, 
there.  but  gave  them  possession  of  greater  wealth  thism 
they  could  ever  have  expected  to  possess.  In  his 
precipitate  retreatfromGreece,Xerxesleftbehind 
him  all  his  riches  and  magnificence.  His  most 
valuable  effects  were  bestowed  on  Mardonius,  the 

^  Herodot  1.  ix.  c.  loo. 
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flatterer  of  his  inclinations,  and  the  unfortunate  chap. 
minister  of  his  revenge.     The  rest  was  divided  v*^    . 
among  his  inferior  favourites;   and,  independ- 
ently of  the  bounty  of  the  prince,  the  tents  of 
the  Persian  nobles  furnished  a  wide  profusion  of 
elegance  and  splendour.     Couches  magnificently 
einbroidered ;  tables  of  gold  and  silver  ;  bowls 
and  goblets  of  gold ;  stalls  and  mangers  of  brass, 
curiously   wrought   and    ornamented;    chains, 
bracelets,  scymitars,  some  of  solid  gold,  others 
adorned  with  precious  stones  ;  and,  to  crown  all^ 
many  chests  of  Persian  money,  which  began  at 
that  time,  and  continued  long  afterwards  to  be 
current  in  Greece.      In  the  common  mass  of 
spoil,  Herodotus  reckons  a  great  many  Persian 
women,  besides  innumerable  horses  and  camels. 
The  whole  being  collected  into  one  place,  the  How  ap- 
tenth  was  consecrated  to  the  gods.     A  tenth  of  p^*®^* 
the  remainder  was  bestowed  on  the  general. 
Peculiar  presents  were  offered  to  the  temples  of 
Olympian  Jove,  Isthmian  Neptune,  and  Delphian 
Apolla,   the  favoiuite  divinities  of  the  whole 
Grecian  name ;  nor  did  the  Athenians  forget 
to  show  particular  gratitude  to  their   adored 
Minerva.      Prizes  were  afterwards  distributed 
among  the  bravest  of  the  surviving  warriors ;  for, 
though  the  victory  had  been  obtained  with  little 
blood,  yet  several  hundreds  had  fallen,  now  la- 
mented as  the  most  generous  and  daring;  among 
whom  were  ninety-one  Spartans,  fifty-two  Athe^ 
nians,  and  sixteen  men  of  Tegea.     Callicratides, 
a  Spartan,  the  bravest  and  most  beautiful  of  the 
Greeks,  was  slain  by  an  arrow,  before  Pausanias, 
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C  H^A  P.  who  had  not  yet  finished  the  sacrifice,  had  given 
the  signal  of  engagement.     As  he  fell,  he  said 
to  those  around  him,  that  he  was  contented  to 
die  for  Greece,  but  regretted  dying  ingloriously, 
having  performed   nothing  worthy  of  himself, 
or  the  common  cause.     But  in  the  battle  itself 
,    no  combatant  behaved  with  such  distinguished 
bravery   as   Aristodemus,  who  alone,  of  three 
hundred  Spartans,  survived  the  action  of  Ther* 
mopylae.     This  circumstance  had  rendered  him 
contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen.    He 
was  continually  upbraided  with  the  base  deser- 
tion of  his  companions.     The  most  heroic  deeds 
could  not  restore  him  to  the  good  opinion  of  the 
public,  and  it  was  asserted  by  the  Spartans,  that 
even  on  the  present  occasion,  as  he  had  deter* 
mined  to  seek  a  voluntary  death  in  order  to  effiice 
the  stain  of  his  former  infamy,  he  was  not  enti- 
tled to  any  of  those  honours  which  are  deservedly 
bestowed  on  the  genuine  eflforts  of  spontaneous 
valour.  ** 
The  con-        The  Greeks  buried  their  dead  with  every  cir- 
Greeka^      cumstancc  of  funeral  pomp,  erected  in  the  field 
chastise      of  battle  couspicuous  trophies  of  their  renown, 
of%^e%hi^  and  appropriated  the  value  of  twenty  thousand 
bans.         pounds  for  dedicating  temples  and  statuies  to  the 
tutelary  deities  of  Plataea,  the  iUustrious  scene 
of  victory.      A  few  days  were  spent  in  these 
transactions ;  after  which  it  was  determined,  by 
universal  consent,  to  march  intoBceotia,  in  order 
to  chastise  the  perfidy  of  the  Thebans.     On'  the 
eleventh  day  after  the  battle,  they  arrived  io  thei 

4'  Herodot.  1.  ix.  o.  70. 
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neighbourhood  of  Thebes,  ravaged  the  territoryi 
and  made  approaches  to  the  walls.  The  citizens, 
who  were  not  all  equally  guilty  or  equally  ob- 
noxious, escaped  general  destruction  by  surren- 
dering  the  leaders  of  the  faction  which  abetted 
the  interest  of  the  Medes.  The  traitors  were 
carried  to  Corinth,  condemned  without  trial,  and 
sacrificed  to  the  manes  of  their  countrymen  who 
had  fallen  at  Marathon,  Salamis,  and  Plataea,  in 
defence  of  political  liberty  and  national  in- 
dependence. ^ 

The  battlie  of  Plataea  happened  on  the  twenty-  Battle  of 
second  of  September ;  and,  on  the  same  day,  J^^^.^®  *° 
another  battle,  not  less  glorious  or  less  decisive; 
was  fought  between  the  same  nations  at  the  pro- 
montory of  Mycale  in  Ionia,  opposite  to  the  isle 
of  Samos.  The  shattered  remnant  of  the  Persian 
fleet,  which  had  escaped  destruction  on  the  fatal 
twentieth  of  October  of  the  preceding  year,  took 
refuge  in  the  friendly  ports  of  Asia  Minor.  The 
victorious  armament  had  suffered  too  much  in  re- 
peated shocks  with  a  superior  force,  to  engage  at 
that  late  season  in  the  pursuit  of  an  enemy,  whose 
strength,  amounting  to  above  four  hundred  ves** 
sels,  was  still  nearly  the  double  of  their  own. 
The  little  squadron  of  Themistocles,  averse  to 
inactivity,  found  occupation,  as  we  already  had 
occasion  to  notice,  in  laying  the  islands  of  the 
iEgaean  under  contribution.  The  great  body  of 
the  fleet  rende:5voused  in  the  harbours  of  ^gina. 
There  the  Grecians  continued  during  the  winter, 
and  before  the  season  for  action  approached,  the 

<*  Herodot.   1.  ix.  c.  85. 
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CHAP,  command  was  bestowed  on  Xantippus  the  Athe- 
'^'       nian,  and  on  Leotychydes,  the  Spartan  king.    To 
these  commanders,  whose  abilities  and  influeoiee 
in  their  respective  republics,  we  formerly  had  aa 
opportunity  to  mention,  there  arrived  early  in 
the  spring  a  secret  deputation  from  several  cities 
of  Ionia,  entreating  >that  the  valour  of  the  Euro- 
pean Greeks,  which  had  been  so  successfully 
employed  in^their  own  defence,  might  be  still 
farther  exerted  in  delivering  from  bondage  their 
brethren  in  Asia.     In  consequence  of  this  invi- 
tation, the  fleet  sailed  eastward,  and  had  scarcely 
reached  the  coast  of  Delos,  when  a  second  em- 
bassy came  from  the  Samians,  proposing  the  same 
measures  as  the  first,  and  farther  adding,  that  the 
Persian  fleet  now  lying  in  the  harbour  of  Samos, 
might  be  attacked  and  defeated  without  danger 
or  diflSculty.     The  Grecians  seized  with  eager- 
ness a  favourable  opportunity  for  terminating  the 
war:   but,   before  they  arrived  at  Samos,  the 
enemy  suspecting  their  motions,  and  unwilling 
to  hazard  another  engagement  at,sea,  had  retir^ 
to  the  Ionic  coast,  and,  according  to  the  custom 
of  that  age,  not  only,  drawn  their  ships  on  shore, 
but  surrounded  them  with  a  ditch  and  paUisade, 
and  even  a  stone  wall  of  considerable  strength. 
The  vessds  thus  secured,  the  sailors,  amountingto 
forty  thousand,  commanded  byArta)mdes,  formed 
a  camp  along  the  shore.     They  were  reinforced 
by  the  Persian  army  under  Tigranes,  computed  at 
sixty  thousand.  It  appears  not  whether  this  power- 
ful body  of  men  made  any  attempt  to  disturb  the 
landing  of  the  Greeks,  who  at  the  highest  compu- 
*i3 
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tation  could  not  amount  to  a  fourth  part  of  their  chap. 
numben  It  seems  most  probable  that  they  dis-  y  -^  y 
dained  this  measure,  and  though  they  acknow- 
ledged their  inferiority  at  sea,  determined  to 
hazard  at  land  a  general  engagement,  in  which 
the  isles  and  Hellespont,  as  well  as  the  flourishing 
cities  of  the  Asiatic  coast,  should  form  the  im- 
portant prize  of  victory. 

The  Greeks  did  not  decline  the  battle.  Xan^  The 
tippus  is  said  to  have  made  use  of  a  simOar  con^  ^ctwbus. 
trivance  with  that  employed  by  Themistocles  at  • 
Artemisium,  for  depriving  the  enemy  of  theu: 
Grecian  auxiliaries.  ^  A  more  probable  strata^^ 
geni  is  ascribed  to  Leoty chides^  who,  in  order  to 
encourage  his  troops,  is  said  to  have  industriously 
spread  a  report  that  their  countrymen  had  ob- 
tained a  signal  victory  at  Plataea.  This  report, 
by  whatever  means  ^  it  was  raised  and  circulated, 
had  doubtless  a  considerable  effect  in  deciding 
the  fortune  of  the  day.  Other  circumstances, 
not  less  powerful,  were  the  general  revolt  of  the 
Asiatic  Greeks,  and  the  silent  contest  of  honour 
between  the  Spartans  and  Athenians.  Among 
the  Barbarian  troops,  the  Persians  behaved  with 
uncommon  bravery }   and,  on  the  side  of  the 

43  The  story  18  improbable,  because  the  Asiatic  Greeks  had  aK 
ready  deebred  thdr  intention  to  revolt    It  was  not  the  interest  of 

.  Xantippus,  therefore,  to  make  the  Persians  suspect  their  fidelity, 
since  treacherous  friends  are  always  more  dangerous  tban  open 
enemies. 

44  Herodotus  (l.ix*  c.  IQOC)  and  Oiodorus- (1.  xi*  c.35.)  differ  in 
their  accounts. 
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Grecians,  the  battle  of  Mycal^  was  more  bloody 
than  any  other  fought  in  the  course  of  the  wan 
It  deserves  attention,  that  in  all  these  memorable 
actions,  the  Greeks  had  no  resource  but  in  vic- 
tory.   But  the  Barbarians  had  provided  probable 
means  of  safety,  even  in  case  of  a  defeat.    On 
the  present  occasion  they  had  endeavoured,  not 
only  to  secure  a  retreat  within  a  strongly  fortified 
camp,  but  to  acquire  an  undisturbed  passage 
through  the  narrow  defiles  of  Mycal&    Yet  all 
their  precautions  were  ineffectual  against  the 
valour  and  fortune  of  the  Greeks.  The  Milesians, 
posted  by  the  enemy  to  guard  the  passes  of  the 
mountains,  prevented,  instead  of  promoting,  their 
escape.    The  Spartans  pursued  them  with  great 
slaughter  in  that  direction ;  while  the  Athenians, 
assisted  by  the  allies  of  Corinth,  Sicyon^  and 
Traszen6,  advanced  with  undaunted  bravery  to 
attack  their  camp.    The  Asiatic  Greeklf,  who  at 
all  times  acknowledged  the  warlike  pre-eminence 
of  their  European  brethren,  emulated,  in  the 
present  engagement  alone,  in  which  they  fought 
for  every  thing  dear  to  them,  the  admired  valour 
Conclo-     ^^  *^^^  ancestors.     Above  forty  thousand  Per- 
don  and    siBXis  perished  in  the  field ;  many  feU  in  the  pur- 
fmeaces  of  suit,  or  in  defending  their  entrenchments :  the 
^n  hmi-   remainder  fled  in  disorder,  nor  thought  them- 
"on,         selves  secure  till  they  had  reached  the  walls  of 
Sardes.    Their  ships,  their  camp,  the  freedom  of 
Ionia,  and  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
Asiatic  coast,  formed  the  inestimable  pri^e  of 
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the  victors }  and  thus  the  expedition  of  Xerxes,  chap. 
undertaken  with  a  view  to  enslave  Europe,  re-       ^ 
stored  liberty  to  the  fairest  portion  of  Asia.  ^ 

^  Herodot.  l.ix.  c.90.—- c.114.    Diodonu  Siculus^  LxL  c.34. 

—  C.  38. 
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